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Art. I. The History of British India. By James Mill, Esq. 
First Edition, in 4to. 61. 6s. Boards. Second Edition, 6 Vols. 
Svo. 31. 12s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


‘UCCESSFULLY to write history is allowed by all persons to 
be a task of great difficulty, though by many this fact is ad- 
mitted without any distinct conception of the objects in which 
that difficulty consists. A number of readers judge of an his- 
torical composition as they view an advocate’s address to a ju ry; 
imagining the merit to reside chiefly in the style, and in a cer- 
tain happy art of putting the leading points ;—an art which, 
in their opinion, is the gift of nature, the inherent character- 
istic of one man and not of another. As the work before us 
is the greatest historical labour that has appeared since the 
days of Gibbon, it may not be amiss to take the present 
opportunity of offering a few remarks on the requisites for 
this elevated class of writing; following them up by some ob- 
servations applicable to the case of India, which will naturally 
lead us to a discussion of the merits of Mr. Mill’s publication. 
The first part of an historian’s task is to discover and col- 
lect authorities both in print and in MS.; the number and 
diversity of which can be comprehended by those only who, in 
the performance of such a duty, have ransacked great libraries, 
or dissected the mass of evidence which is accumulated in 
public records. In this labour, a literary man is as yet but 
feebly aided by classed catalogues or other bibliographical 
indices; and no public library, whether the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, or the far more extensive Bibliotheque du Roi at 
Paris, contains above half the books given to the world on 
any topic of general interest. — After this preliminary survey 
begins the toil of research and comparison ; we mean the 
task of studying the accounts derived from every reputable 
quarter, analyzing their substance, reconciling (if possible) 
their discrepancies, and, finally, arriving at a conclusion on 
clear and convincing grounds. ‘This is the department that 
occupies year after year of the historian’s time, and which 
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consumes the more in proportion as his mind is inquisitive, 

ains-taking, and scrupulous in giving to the public nothing 
but what it has itself ascertained and does itself fully believe. 
That rapidity in research, and that perspicuity in decision, 
which by some good-natured persons are so liberally attri- 
buted to favourite writers, and are so complacently assumed by 
some authors to themselves, are here of no avail: the impro- 
bus labor can alone ensure success. If we turn, for example, 
to a late historical work, — Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, — 
and refer to the account of a general engagement, such as 
Blenheim, we shall find that to describe the previous move- 
ments, the early attacks, the doubtful aspect of the conflict, the 
change or modification of plan by the commanders, and, 
finally, the causes of the issue, is a task of great nicety; the 
writer unavoidably balancing between opposite or, at least, 
varying assertions, — relinquishing ideas at first plausibly 
supported, — adopting those that rest on the stronger ground, 
— weighing evidence first in detail and afterward en masse,— 
and finally attaining a very distinct and satisfactory concep- 
tion of the whole, but not without several days of continued 
inquiry and reflection. If we apply the same scrutinizing 
process to diplomatic transaction, — to the commencement, 
the early aspect, the subsequent change, and the issue, of a 
prolonged negotiation, —or to the analysis of a debate in a 
public assembly, — or to the discussions necessary in council 
before the adoption of a great national measure, — we shall 
find that, however brief may be the report of the result which 
is made by the historian, his duty has necessarily involved a 
long and complex process. 

Such are the inquiries requisite for the narrative part of 
history: but a farther and a higher task remains; we mean 
that of analyzing the state of society, the institutions of govern- 
ment, and the laws, religion, and manners of a people. This, 
which is the philosophy of history, hitherto treated by some 
writers only in occasional paragraphs, and by others in addi- 
tional chapters, forms a large and prominent part of the work 
under review, and has led the author into an unusual extent 
of research. Investigations of this nature, sufficiently diffi- 
cult when treating of a nation in a state that is familiar to a 
writer, become doubly intricate when they relate to a people 
in an altogether different stage of social progress. Dr. Ro- 
bertson, who was certainly not disposed to exceed in extent of 
research, felt the necessity of devoting several years to reading 
and reflecting on the state of uncivilized nations, before he 
undertook a description of the American tribes. A still wider 
field was presented by India; a country equal to the half of 
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Europe in amount of population and diversity of race, with 
the farther disadvantage of great confusion in the requisite 
documents. 


‘I felt,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ that the knowlege requisite for attain- 
ing an adequate acquaintance with India was collected no where ; 
it was scattered in a variety of repositories sometimes alone, more 
often mixed up with other subjects : statements the result of actual 
observation were indiscriminately blended with others which were 
mere matter of opinion. The number of books to be consulted 
exceeded all idea; some were books of travels, others books of 
history ; some the work of European antiquaries and philologists ; 


> 


others translations from the writings of the natives ; and a formid- 
able mass consisted of the evidence and reports of parliamentary 
committees appointed to inquire into India affairs. No single 
writer had as yet attempted to explore this heterogeneous assem- 
blage ; to separate the useful from the insignificant, the true from 
the false. Nothing consequently is more rare than to meet with a 
man acquainted in any considerable degree with India or its 
affairs ; such a man, who has not been forced to acquire his know- 
lege by the office he has filled, is hardly ever to be found,’ 


Under these circumstances, it is no matter of surprize that 
the time required for the present volumes should, as in the case 
of Gibbon, have been “ ten years of health, of labour, and 
of perseverance.” 

Is it necessary that the writer of a history of India should 
have passed a portion of his life in that country ? This ques- 
tion would be answered in the affirmative by almost all who 
have not entered into an analysis of the duties of an historical 
writer, and learned from them that the man best adapted to 
write history is he who is most qualified to deal with evidence. 
The mental habits formed by personal observation, and by 
the acquisition of foreign languages, are altogether different 
from the powers of combining, discriminating, classifying, and 
judging, which are exerted in extracting the precious ore from 
a mine of rude historical materials. Whenever the latter are 
collected in sufficient quantity, a literary man may attain more 
knowlege in his closet in one year than he will acquire by the 
local use of his eyes and ears in ten. ‘Tacitus wrote an ex- 
quisite account of the manners of the Germans without having 
lived among them; and Dr. Robertson was successful in the 
history of Charles V. without visiting either Germany or Spain. 
With respect to the country in question, the languages of Ku- 
rope now contain a stock of information sufficient to enable 
a writer to ascertain the most important points in Indian affairs; 
and no exception is made against the selection of an India 
director, a president of the Board of Controul, or a Governor- 
general, because he has never visited the East. By repairing 
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thither, and living in the country, a writer may treasure up the 
facts presented to his senses, — or discuss, in conversation with 
the natives, certain events not yet committed to writing: but 
the means of personal observation are in every man very 
limited; and it is only by combining the observations of a 
number, that a knowlege of any extensive subject can be 
acquired. Moreover, how much more vivid is our conception 
of an object presented to our view, than of one which we 
know only by description ; and how great, therefore, is the 
hazard lest the impression received by the senses should exert 
an undue influence in particular points, and thus impair our 
conception of the whole. Again, the cursory observation, so 
likely to be indulged in the case of a personal survey, is far 
more adapted to confirm than to dispel previous prepossession : 
but he who, without having been individually in India, under- 
takes to digest the materials of Indian history, is placed with 
regard to written authorities in the situation of a judge with 
respect to a number of witnesses. 

The result of all these arguments is that, though it be to a 
certain degree desirable to live among the people whom we 
describe, the disadvantage of not having done this is much 
smaller than it at first appears; and that, limited as are the 
lifetime and the mental powers of a man, the most effectual 
use of them, in a literary sense, is made in his own closet. 

We shall now endeavour to convey, as far as our limits ad- 
mit, some idea of the contents of this very long work ; begin- 
ning with an abstract of the~chapters relative to the early 
history of our East India Company, and to the state of 
civilization among the inhabitants of Hindustan. 


First Voyages of the English to India, towards the Close of the 
Sixteenth Century: first Charter granted in 1600: the Associa- 
tion at first merely a regulated Company, formed into a Joint-stock 
Company in 1612: Second Joint-stock Subscription in 1617: a 
farther Joint-stock Subscription in 1632: Coalition of the latter 
with the Merchant-Adventurers in 1657. A new and rival Com- 
pany in 1698: Union of the Two Companies in 1702: their defi- 
nitive Union in 1708. Early Settlements of the English in India: 
the Chief Presidency at Surat till 1685, afterwards at Bombay. 
At Madras a Presidency appointed in 1654: in Bengal first Pri- 
vileges obtained in 1652; a Factory established in 1675; received 
the Title of Presidency in 1707; obtained farther Privileges from 
the Mogul Court in 1717. 

The Hindus; their Chronology; Distribution into Castes ; 
Form of Government; Laws; Taxes; Religion; Manners; the 
Arts; Literature; General View of their State of Civilization. 

The Mahomedan Invaders of Hindustan ; under the Ghaznevide 
Dynasty ; under the two Gaurian Dynasties; under the Mogul 
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Dynasty. Comparative Civilization of the Hindus and the Mae 
homedans. 


Early History of Hindustan. — We know not any stronger 
presumption of the illiterate character of the antient Hindus 
than their want of historical records; for it would be absurd 
to dwell seriously on the pretended reigns of mighty kings, 
whose empire, according to the Brahmans, embraced not 
merely the whole of India but the whole world. The country 
seems to have been, from a very early period, divided into a 
number of petty states, habitually engaged in making war and 
depredations on each other, and altogether incapable of a 
vigorous resistance to invaders. ‘The frontier on the lon 
line of mountains (the Himala), extending from N. W. to S.E., 
appears scarcely ever to have been penetrated, owing partly to 
the formidable nature of the barrier, and partly to the poverty 
and scanty population of the adjoining nations. A defence 
also is afforded on the eastern side of India, along the lower 
part of the course of the Indus, by the arid tracts to the right 
of that river; so that the attacks on India by land have almost 
all taken place in one quarter, its north-west frontier. It 
was there that the Persians and perhaps their Assyrian pre- 
decessors made their invasion, and there also took place the 
march of Alexander. ‘The extent of country in India, sub- 


ject to the Persian empire in its day of splendour, is not ac- 


curately ascertained: but, as the revenue arising from it was 
considerably greater than that of any of the other satrapies or 
provinces, it seems not improbable that it reached as far as 
Delhi. Alexander’s march was considerably short of that 
city, having ended on the banks of ‘the Setlege or Beyah, 
called by the Greeks Hyphasis, and distant about three hun- 
dred miles from the north-west limit of India. 

Seleucus, the successor of Alexander in Upper Asia, made 
some attempts to extend the acquisitions of his master in 
India. At a subsequent date, Bactria, the country to the east 
of Media and Persia, was constituted a separate kingdom, 
and the north-west portion of India seems to have formed a 
part of it. In the seventh century of the Christian wra, the 
successors of Mohammed invaded Persia, and, in their rapid 
conquests, acquired the sovereignty of Bactria, with its append- 
ant provinces. ‘Three centuries afterward was founded the 
dynasty of the Ghaznevides, so called from Ghazna, the 
Persian name of the province of Candahar, the ruler of 
which was the first who carried the Mohammedan power 
beyond the part of India that was subject to the Per- 
sians ; proceeding to the southward of Delhi, and occupying 
Merat, Muttra, Agra, and other towns familiar to the readers 
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of Lord Lake’s military achievements in 1803-4. His suc- 
cessors continued to govern until 1184; when the warlike in- 
habitants of the mountains of Gaur in the east of Persia, 
known in India by the name of Afghauns, transferred the 
sceptre from the house of Ghazna to that of Gaur, one of 
whose first exploits was the invasion of the Deccan or central 
part of India. At the close of the fourteenth century, a more 
memorable event occurred, viz. the invasion of the north of 
India by Timur, or Tamerlane, who defeated the opposing 
army near Delhi, took that capital, and returned soon after- 
ward to Persia. — The third dynasty of the Mohammedans in 
India, called the Mogul dynasty, commenced in 1525, and 
several of the reigns, particularly that of Aurungzebe, (from 
1658 to 1707,) were very remarkable: but it must suffice to 
say that, under this dynasty, the sway of the Mohammedans 
was extended throughout all India, except the south; and 
that it was from the court of Delhi that our first settlers on 
the coast obtained permission to trade. 

The Mahrattas became a power in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Their first leader was an active chieftain called 
Sevaye, and their original country was the mountainous re- 
gion stretching from the borders of the Guzerat to Goa; so 
that, though Hindus, they were less feeble and inefficient than 
their countrymen of the plains. Under these and other as- 
sailants, or rather under its own inherent weakness, the power 
of the Mogul dynasty disappeared about the year 1760; Shah- 
Aulum II., though invested with the title of Emperor, having 
never been possessed of authority, and having, when released 
in 1803 from the state of captivity under which he was held 
by Scindiah, ended his days as a pensioner of our East India 
Company. 

Comparison of the Persians and the Hindus. —The Moham- 
medan invaders of Hindustan were principally natives of the 
east of Persia, viz. Bactria, ‘Transoxiana, and the contiguous 
provinces ; and, though by no means intitled to be termed 
civilized, they were much less backward than the Hindus, 
being exempt from the institution of caste, that most effectual 
barricr to the improvement of mankind. ‘They had long been 
acquainted with the art of writing; their sovereigns under- 
stood the plan of distributing the functions of government 
among fixed officers; and the institutes of the celebrated 
Timur discover, in the appointment of judges, magistrates, 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries, as well as in the selection of 
ministers, secretaries, and other public servants, views indica- 
tive of considerable advancement in the art of governing. In 
religion, in manners, in the useful arts, and-in literature, the 
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Mohammedans possessed an evident superiority; and the 
Hindus were doubtless gainers by the incorporation of this 
northern race, although the less smooth and winning manners 
of the Mohammedan prevent him from being acceptable to an 
English master. 

On the Civilization of the Hindus. —The disquisition on this 
subject is wholly contained in the first volume of the present 
work, and will be read with great interest on account of the 
novelty of the author’s views, the fulness of proof adduced in 
their support, and the importance of the conclusions ; illustra- 
tive as they are of the habits and character of so many millions 
of our species. One part of Mr. M.’s task consisted in detect- 
ing the fallacy of the notion of a high state of civilization in 
India; an idea that has existed in Europe since the days of 
the Greeks and Romans. In modern times, the first accounts 
of the East were derived from the Popish missionaries, chiefly 
Jesuits, who repaired to China as the scene of their apostolic 
labours. Europe was then poor and little advanced: but the 
Chinese composed a vast society, and exhibited many though 
fallacious marks of riches. With India the acquaintance of 
the Europeans commenced at nearly the same time as with 
the tribes of America, who were devoid not only of political 
institutions but of fixed dwellings. ‘The sight of a nation 
inhabiting cities, cultivating the soil, preserving monuments of 
antiquity, and displaying the splendour of a great court, sug- 
gested to European visitors that they had passed from one ex- 
treme of civilization to another: in fact, two centuries ago, in 
the zenith of the Mogul empire, Hindustan exhibited an air of 
grandeur and power; and, when farther observation had 
proved that the Hindus were at the best but half civilized, re- 
course was had to the saving hypothesis that their present 
situation was that of degradation consequent on foreign con- 
quest. This idea was conformable to the high pretensions of 
the Brahmans; who, like some of our fellow-subjects to the 
west of St. George’s Channel, spoke in confident terms of past 
days of power and magnificence. Unluckily, about half a 
century ago, when researches into oriental learning became 
fashionable in England, a distinguished countryman of our 
own, Sir W. Jones, took up with ardour the theory of a high 
civilization in the East: but, as no record of events confirms 
these pretensions, the only sure ground of reasoning is de- 
rived from the laws and institutions; which, far from implying 
a polished state of society, are, as well as the manners and the 
state of the arts and sciences, altogether inconsistent with it. 
Had the Hindus ever held a high rank in civilization, we know 
not any period of calamity that or sufficient to precipitate — 
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from it, for the conquest of their country by the Moham.- 
medans was by no means subversive of established institutions. 


‘ It seems to have been a rash and foolish assimilation of the con- 
quest of Hindustan by the Moguls, to the overwhelming of the 
Roman empire by the northern nations, that alone would have sug- 
gested so gratuitous a supposition, as that of the degradation of the 
Hindus from an improved to a barbarous state of society by the 
calamities of conquest. The two cases are totally dissimilar. By 
the successive inundations of the barbarians, the ancient inhabitants 
of the Roman provinces were well nigh swept from the face of 
the earth. Every where they were stript of the possession of the 
land, and commonly reduced to the state of bondsmen and slaves. 
The ancient institutions entirely gave way, and were replaced by 
a set of institutions altogether new. The language of the con- 
querors in most places entirely supplanted, in all it so much 
altered the language of the people subdued or exterminated, as 
to impose upon it a different structure. Another circumstance is 
never to be forgotten. ‘To such a degree of barbarity were the 
inhabitants of the Roman provinces degraded by the long con- 
tinued effects of a detestable government, that the invaders had 
really not much to accomplish to reduce them to the same level 
with themselves. ‘This was abundantly seen in the state of the 
Greeks of the eastern empire, who, upon their very first subju- 
gation to the Turks, exhibited a condition not greatly different 
from that in which they grovel at the present day. The conquest 
to which, with the greatest propriety, that of the Hindus by one 
tribe of Tartars might be compared, would be the conquest of the 
Chinese by a similar tribe of Tartars: there is no reason to think 
that the one was a conquest of a more destructive nature than the 
other. If the Moguls did not adopt the religion and institutions 
of the Hindus, it was because the religion and institutions of the 
Hindus admitted of no participation, and because the Moguls had 
already embraced a more enlightened faith.’ (Vol. i. p. 438.) 


Every feature of the Hindu institutions, political, legisla- 
tive, or religious, bears evidence of the backward state of 
their civilization. ‘Their princes appear scarcely to have had 
ministers or officers for particular departments of government ; 
and they seem to have known no other means of delegating 
their power than by appointing to each province a governor 
or vice-gerent, whose authority, in the particular province, 
was as absolute as that of the sovereign over the kingdom at 
large. If the province was too extensive for personal inspec- 
tion, it was subdivided into parts; and sub-governors, still 
with unlimited local power, were placed over the districts. 
Of tactics the Hindus were completely ignorant; and we 
meet in their records with nothing on this subject but general 
exhortations to firmness and valour. 

‘ Extra- 
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_ Extravagant Notions of Regal Power. —‘ “If the world had no 
king,” says the Hindu law, “ it would quake on all sides through 
fear; the ruler of this universe therefore created a king for the 
maintenance of this system.” Of the high and uncontroulable 
authority of the monarch, a judgment may be formed from the lofty 
terms in which the sacred books describe his dignity and attributes. 
« A king,” says the law of Menu, “is formed of particles from the 
chief guardian deities, and consequently surpasses all mortals in 
glory. Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts, nor can any human 
creature on earth even gaze on him. Hie, fire and air; he, the 
god of criminal justice ; he, the genius of wealth ; he, the regent 
of waters; he, the lord of the firmament.” (Vol. i. p. 1292.) 

Administration of Justice. — ‘ After the care of protecting the 
nation from foreign aggression, or from internal tumult, the dis- 
tribution of justice was the next duty of the king. In the first 
stage of society the leader in war is also the judge in peace; and 
the regal and judicial functions are united in the same person. 
Various circumstances tend to produce this arrangement. In the 
first place, there are hardly any laws ; and he alone is entitled to 
judge who is entitled to legislate, since he must make a law for 
every occasion. Inthe next place, a rude people unused to obe- 
dience would hardly respect inferior authority. In the third place, 
the business of judicature is so badly performed as to interrupt 
but little the business or pleasures of the king; and a decision is 
rather an exercise of arbitrary will and power than the result of 
an accurate investigation. In the fourth place, the people are so 
much accustomed to terminate their own disputes, by their own 
cunning or force, that the number of applications for judicature is 
comparatively small. As society advances, a set of circumstances 
opposite to these are gradually introduced ; laws are made which 
the judge has nothing to do but apply: the people learn the advan- 
tage of submitting to inferior authority : amore accurate adminis- 
tration of justice is demanded, and cannot be performed without 
a great application both of attention and of time: the people learn 
that it is for the good of the community that they should not ter- 
minate, and that they should not be allowed to terminate, either by 
force or fraud, their own disputes: the administration of justice 
becomes then too laborious to be either agreeable to the king or 
consistent with the other services which he is expected to render, 
and the exercise of judicature becomes a separate employment, 
the exclusive function of a particular order of men. 

‘ To this pitch of civilization the Hindus had not attained. The 
administration of justice by the kings in person stands in the 
sacred books as a leading principle of their jurisprudence, and the 
revolution of ages has introduced no change in this primeeval prac- 
tice.” (Vol. i. p. 127.) 

Nothing can be more rude or unskilful than the arrange- 
ment of the Hindu law-books: they contain no division into 
heads; and they lay down the rules of education, the duties of 
domestic life, or the ceremonies of religion, in the same 7 
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and with the same authority as the rules for the distribution of 
justice. The king being pledged to govern according to the 
sacred books, and the interpretation of them resting with the 
Brahmans, the latter possessed, in a great measure, the power 
of legislating; and it is one of their caste who acts as the 
representative of the king in a judicial capacity, whenever the 
latter is prevented from appearing. Still the controul of the 
army, and the direction of the treasury, gave the crown an 
influence which prevented it from falling into absolute depend- 
ence on this powerful caste. 

Progress in Architecture and other Arts. — The arts first 

ractised in a rude society aie those which procure food, and 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather; and hence the 
early progress of architecture and weaving. The antient 
buildings of Hindustan have excited the admiration of tra- 
vellers, and captivated a number of superficial writers: but 
even the most celebrated of these buildings, as the pagodas of 
Chillambrun and Seringham, or the subterranean temple of 
Elephanta, are remarkable only for their magnitude, like the 
tower of Babel, the pyramids of Egypt, or the great temples 
of the Mexicans. The Hindus were long unacquainted with 
the construction of arches, and acquired a knowlege of them 
only from their Mohammedan conquerors. As to weaving, 
the progress of the Hindus was very different, for no modern 
nation can vie with them in the texture of their fabrics : — 
but this is easily explained: their country afforded them the 
finest cotton; and the work required little activity, but great 
patience, for which they are proverbial, as well as for a deli- 
cacy of touch adapted to the nicest operations of the loom. 
Other backward nations have been remarkable for their pro- 

ess in weaving; viz. the Babylonians, the Goths, and the 
Tectune. The Hindu loom is coarse and ill fashioned, 
without an expedient for rolling up the warp, and consists of 
little more than a few sticks of wood simply joined together. 
— Another art in which they excelled, that of dyeing, is to 
be explained partly by the superior quality of the dye-stuffs 
produced in India, and partly by the simple and easy nature 
of that art; with which the Jews, the Phoenicians, the Chinese, 
and other half-civilized nations have all been intimately con- 
versant. 

The agriculture of the Hindus is extremely rude, and their 
implements are aukward and inefficient. Their plough consists 
of a few pieces of wood clumsily put together, and does little 
more than scratch the surface ; several ploughs following one 
another to deepen the same furrow. The substitute for a 


harrow is IN some parts a branch of a tree, in others a log of 
wood, 
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wood, and in several an instrument resembling a ladder, drawn 
by bullocks, and guided by two men who stand on it to 
increase its weight. The Hindu cart is a vehicle with two 
wheels, which are frequently solid pieces of wood, with a hole 
in the middle for the axle-tree ; but, as the roads are wretch- 
ed, almost all commodities are carried on the backs of animals. 
The people have no discrimination as to the quality of seed, 
and not much as to the distinction of seasons; and to keep 
land in fallow, or under a rotation of crops, is a refinement 
far beyond their reach. Corn is still separated from the straw 
by the old plan of treading with oxen, and the grinding com- 
monly takes place in hand-mills, by women. Irrigation, on 
the contrary, is managed with considerable care and labour : 
but this is in a great measure owing to government, as the 
decay of the tanks or reservoirs would involve an immediate 
suspension of revenue. In jewellery, —that is, in cutting, 
polishing, and setting the precious stones, — the Hindus have 
made considerable proficiency : but that art implies little pre- 
vious civilization, having been possessed by the Jews in the 
time of Moses, and by the Mexicans at the date of the Span- 
ish invasion. ‘The remarkable part is the neatness, and, in 
some cases, the celerity with which the Hindu artist performs 
his work, with very indifferent implements: but dexterity of 
this kind is the characteristic of a rude people, betokening 
only ingenuity in the individual, while the imperfection of the 
tools is a proof of non-improvement in the society at large. 
The same remark holds good with regard to countries nearer 
home; for our travellers can hardly cross the Irish or the 
English Channel without being struck with the inferior imple- 
ments of the mechanics and peasants, as well as with the 
ingenious efforts of particular individuals to make up for the 
deficiency. As to glass, the Hindus knew the mode of 
making it, but had no idea of applying it to any useful purpose: 
and in mechanics generally they are evidently inferior to the 
Chinese, humble as is the rank of the latter. 

The fine arts are avowedly in a very poor state among the 
Hindus: their sculpture and their painting gee remarkable 
only for the mere mechanical part, or that which requires 
solely time and patience; while in the province of genius and 
taste they manifest nothing but indications of rudeness. Of 
the rules of proportion they know little, and of perspective 
nothing: their merit, like that of the Russians, lies in imite 
ation; and they copy with great exactness, whether from 
nature or a prepared model. In music they are still more 
unskilful, and some travellers are of opinion that the instru- 
ments most pleasant to a Hindu ear are those which _— 
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the loudest noise. Their claim to the invention of the game 
of Chess is by no means improbable, amusements of that kind 
being natural to an uncultivated mind when devoid of motives 
to steady industry: nor can it be rated very high when we 
find the Araucanians, an unlettered tribe in Chili, acquainted 
with it, and probably intitled, like the Hindus, to the merit 
of its discovery. 

Having thus conveyed some idea of the contents of this 
work as it regards the state of society in India, we must per- 
form the same duty with respect to the historical part, viz. 
the early settlements of our countrymen, their progressive 
increase, their intervention in internal politics, their wars, 
and the vast eventual extension of their empire. These sub- 
jects occupy the second and third volumes: but, being far too 
extensive for the limits of a critical journal, they can be 
noticed only in the form of an abstract, of a very condensed 
nature. 


Carnatic. — The war between France and England extended 
to India in 1746: Madras surrendered to the French in that year, 
but forthwith evacuated by them: their unsuccessful attempts 
against it in 1747: a similar failure in the attacks of Pondicherry 
by the English. After 1748, interference of the French under 
Dupleix in the politics of the interior of India: productive of 
hostilities between the native princes, in which both the French 
and English participated. Operations with alternate success until 
the end of 1754: first exploits of Clive. Peace during 1755, 
1756. War between France and England extended in 1757 to the 
Carnatic ; the French commanded by Lally; alternate success of 
the two nations ; failure of the French; capture of Pondicherry 
in 1761: their final submission. Renewal of internal troubles in 
the Carnatic. War in 1767 with Hyder Ali, ruler of Mysore : 
varied success of the operations. Approach of Hyder Ali to 
Madras, and precipitate conclusion of peace. Peace preserved 
till 1778, when the war with France produced a renewal of hos- 
tilities with Hyder Ali: alternate success by sea and land: Sir 
Edward Hughes opposed by Admiral Suffrem. Hyder Ali in- 
vades the Carnatic in 1780; operations with alternate success ; 
his death in 1782. Succeeded by Tippoo Saib: peace with 
France in 1783, and with Tippoo in 1784. 

Bengal. — Attack on Fort-William by Suraja Dowla in July, 
1756; its capture, and catastrophe of our countrymen in the 
dungeon called the Black Hole. Fort-William retaken; Suraja 
Dowla dethroned: his substitute, Meer Jaffier, bound to pay 
large sums to the English : monopoly of various branches of trade 
by the servants of the Company : hostilities between the English 
and the Princes inthe Upper Provinces: extension of the military 
power ofthe Company. Second administration of Clive in 1765—6: 
renewed and extended monopoly of trade by the servants of the 


Company. 
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Pecuniary embarrassments of the Company ; fluctuation of its 
mercantile profits: improvident increase of the dividend on its 
stock at home: raised in 1766 from 6 to 10 per cent., and after- 
wards temporarily to 12} per cent. Application to parliament for 
Saggy aid. Exaggerated estimate in England of the wealth of 

ndia: dissatisfaction at its not affording a surplus revenue : par- 
liamentary proceedings: relief granted in 1773, but accompanied 
by an act altering materially the mode of governing India, and 
transferring a share of the higher patronage to the crown. De- 
fects of this act. 


The reader will perceive from this outline that our country- 
men of the last age fell into the same pecuniary miscalculations 
as in the present; never doubting that India was capable of 
affording a large surplus-revenue, and imputing the continued 
deficiency to embezzlement on the part of those through whose 
hands the public money passed. So strong was this convic- 
tion that, after 1771, the collection of the revenue of Bengal 
was taken by the Company into its own hands, and the taxes 
were let on lease: but great was the disappointment on still 
finding that arrear after arrear accumulated, that remission 
after remission became unavoidable, and at last (in 1777) that 


a country, reputed at one time inexhaustible, had been taxed 
beyond its means. 


Contents continued. — Administration of Mr. Hastings from 1772 
to 1785; remarkable less for military operations than for changes 
in internal economy. Arrival from England of the parliamentary 
members of the Supreme Council at Calcutta: that council di- 
vided into two parties. Pecuniary corruption of servants of the 
Company. Mr. Hastings’s conduct examined: changes in the 
collection of the revenue. A supreme court of justice with Eng- 
lish judges established at Calcutta; its assumption of extended 
power ; the consequences on the revenue, administration of jus- 
tic, and conduct of individuals : its power restricted by act of par- 
liament. Mr. Hastings’s visit to the upper provinces in 1781 : his 
treatment of the Rajah of Benares ; of the Nabob of Oude; of the 
Begums of Oude. Close of his administration in 1785; his im- 
peachment in 1787; his trial continued at distant intervals; his 
acquittal in 1795. 

Mr. Fox’s India-bill in 1783; lost, and followed by Mr. Pitt’s 
bill in 1784. In Bengal, temporary government of Macpherson ; 
arrival of Lord Cornwallis in 1786: war with Tippoo Saib; mili- 
tary operations in 1790, 1791; conducted with varying success, 
but terminated in 1792 by the surrender of the half of Tippoo’s 
dominions. Improvement in the mode of collecting taxes and ad- 
ministering justice in British India. Cornwallis succeeded in 1793 
by Sir John Shore (now Lord Teignmouth): peace preserved dur- 
ing his administration. Arrival of Marquis Wellesley in 1798. 
War declared against Tippoo: capture of Seringapatam, and death 
of Tippoo, 4th May, 1799. Native princes deprived of power by 
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Marquis Wellesley ; the Rajah of Tanjore ; the Nabob of Arcot; 
the Nabob of Oude: British troops stationed in the territory of 
these and other princes. War of 1803 with Scindia and the Rajah 
of Berar ; battles of Delhi and Laswaree by Lord Lake; of Assaye 
and Argaum by Sir Arthur Wellesley. War with Holkar in 1804: 
disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson; defeat of Holkar. Lord 
Wellesley succeeded in 1805 by Marquis Cornwallis; death of the 
latter ; relinquishment of much of the conquered territory ; peace 
with Holkar. Conclusion of the history. 


In our next Number, we shall pass from the subject to the 
author, and comment at some length on his views of govern- 
ment and jurisprudence, as well as on his merits with respect 
to style and arrangement. 


[To be continued. | 





Art. II. Journal of a Tour in the Levant. By Willian Tur- 
ner, Esq. 3 Vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. Boards. Murray. 1820. 


At a period when books are multiplied to an extent which, 
4 fifty years ago, it would have been extravagant to have 
predicted, voyages and travels by no means fall short of 
their proportion to the general increase ; and quis leget hac ? 
though a question which every author should ask, before 
he adopts the irrevocable resolution of printing and publish- 
ing, seems scarcely to occur to our modern tourists and 
voyagers. Undismayed by the obvious circumstance that the 
objects, which they have seen and recorded, may have been 
also seen and recorded by others, — and that a route diligently 
explored and elaborately illustrated by profound scholars, and 
learned antiquaries, leaves nothing to be gleaned to gratify the 
taste or curiosity of the public, —they still continue in rapid 
succession, whatever may be their competency for instructing 
or amusing, to throw their note-books into the various shapes 
of ponderous quarto and voluminous octavo. 

The author of these volumes, a young gentleman in the 
Foreign Office, states with becoming modesty the absolute im- 
possibility of contributing to the stock of information already 
communicated by Sandys, Wheeler, Stuart, and Gell; and he 
rests ‘his hopes of exciting interest on the opportunity afforded 
by the informal style of a journal, for describing the manners 
of the eountries he visited ; though even this humble intention 
has been anticipated by the exact and admirable work of Dr. 
Holland.’ The rigor of criticism is almost disarmed by so 
frank an acknowlegement: but long experience has rendered 


us somewhat incredulous of these declarations, which form a 
part 
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part of the usual ceremonies of a modern preface. The un- 
willingness of an author to appear in print is nearly as unmean- 
ing, and perhaps just as sincere, as the nolo episcopari of a new 
bishop. Slender is the faith therefore which we lend to young 
writers, who, after having disabled themselves by whole pages 
of diffidence, and kindly thrown the blame of publication on 
their friends, still venture to be candidates for the public ap- 
probation : though we concede to them, at the same time, the 
praise which Cowper allows the blushing orator of the senate, 


‘* Sweet bashfylness ! it claims at least this praise; 
The dearth of information and good sense 
That it foretells us always comes to pass.” 


We are not much better disposed to receive Mr. Turner’s 
apology, that ‘ the public would not expect any depth of learn- 
ing from one whose time was occupied by official duties.’ In 
the private circle of his friends, to whose inauspicious sugges- 
tions the world is indebted for Mr. ‘Turner as an author, and 
among applauding sisters and cousins, such a plea might ex- 
cuse the flippancies and imperfections of his journal: but no 
fairer pretext can be urged for the publication of his crude 
and undigested note-book, than for walking into a drawing- 
room with unbuttoned vestments, or with his hose dragged 
down to the heel. Mr. Turner must be tried like other au- 
thors, by the merits or defects of his performance. 

We do not make these remarks without reluctance, for no 
species of writing is in our opinion more intitled to critical 
lenity than books of foreign travel; and we would rather en- 
courage the disposition of these writers to communicate their 
researches, than run the risk of losing valuable information, or 
foregoing a pleasing amusement, by indiscriminate and over- 
bearing censure. Nor do we object to the form of a journal. 
If a spirit of reflection pervades it, and it is an animated record 
of the series of impressions communicated by the successive 
objects which passed before the eye, we know of no shape in 
which the result of a traveller’s researches can be more advan- 
tageously or pleasingly imparted. Even the egotism neces- 
sarily mixed with the daily details of an interesting tour, and 
the petty disquietudes and minor vexations that beset all 

“nglishmen as soon as they leave their native isle; — even 
these, in the hands of a spirited narrator, are far from being 
heavy or tedious. ‘ The Diary of an Invalid,” tor instance, 
by Mr. Matthews, (see our Number for January last, ) is a spe- 
cimen of a journal consisting of something more than a barren 
entry of dates, ejaculations against bad roads and beds swarm- 
ing with vermin, distances of one place from another, and the 
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petty arrangements of an ordinary traveller. It is the observs 
ation of the eye, improved by the understanding, and acting 
on a playful and active imagination. ‘To exact these qualifi- 
cations, indeed, from every one who prints the record of his 
travels, would be unjust and invidious; for the writer whom 
we have incidentally mentioned is of that class of reflecting 
and at the same time lively observers, who appear only now 
and then, as if to throw a deeper shadow of dulness and me- 
diocrity on the effusions of less accomplished tourists. Still 
we have reason to murmur, when Mr. Turner empties on us 
the contents of his diary in the crude and unconnected form 
of their original entry; which, from haste, interruption, and a 
thousand circumstances incident to travelling, must in general 
be unfit for the public eye. We recollect, also, that the same 
ground has not only been trodden by the authors whom he 
has himself enumerated, but amply elucidated by the learning 
and industry of Dr. Clarke, and the minute research and un- 
wearied assiduity of Mr. Dodwell. 

However, as we are not at liberty to cater for ourselves, 
and are obliged to sit dewn to that which is placed before us, 
we must take Mr. Turner’s journal with its faults and imper- 
fections; placing, indeed, on the favourable side of the scale, 
those portions of it which convey new information, or throw 
additional lights on that which we possessed before. We are 
happy, then, to extract for the amusement of our readers his 
account of the British ambassador’s audience of the sultan at 
Constantinople; a ceremony which Mr. T.’s situation* in the 
embassy afforded him the opportunity of witnessing, and con- 
sequently of representing with fidelity. ‘The things ‘* to be seen 
and observed,” says Lord Bacon, speaking of foreign travel, 
‘‘ are the courts of princes, especially when they give au- 
dience to ambassadors.” (Lssay of Travel.) 


‘ It is usual for ambassadors to wait under some large spreading 
trees till the grand vizir passes, and precedes them to the seraglio. 
The kaimakam (the officer who represents the grand vizir when 
that minister is absent from the capital) came immediately, with 
some other officers of state and a great crowd of attendants, and 
we followed him to the seraglio. Having entered the first gate, 
we passed through a large open unpaved quadrangular plain, en- 
closed by low buildings, (in this plain the janizaries were drawn up 
to the number of between two and three thousand,) before we came 
to the second gate ; which having aiso passed, we stopped on the 
further side of it, immediately at the entrance, in a large square 





* Mr. Turner was attached to the embassy to Constantinople, 
which was sent out in 1812 to secure and hasten the signature of 
peace between the Porte and Russia. 
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vhamber between the second and third gates, called Capi Arase 
(arase between, capi the gates), within which is the cell where grand 
vizirs and other state prisoners under sentence of death are confined 
and beheaded. — After waiting here about a quarter of an hour, 
permission was sent for our entrance ; and we passed through the 
third gate into a large garden, in which stood the divan-chamber 
and the front of the seraglio, both built after the Chinese fashion, 
with the roofs, which were very richly painted and gilt, projecting 
four or five feet beyond the walls. As soon as we entered this 
garden, the janizaries all uttered a loud shout, and began running 
as quick as they could; this was for their pilaw, the distribution 
of which was a complete scramble, as | saw some returning with 
two or three plates, and some with none. This is a farce always 
played off on these occasions, to impress foreigners with a respect 
for this contemptible soldiery, who are now formidable only to 
their own government. We walked forward to the divan-chamber, 
where the kaimakam was sitting in state, immediately opposite the 
entrance, on the centre of a sofa extending along one side of the 
chamber, covered with the richest silks, at the further ends of 
which, on each side of him, sat the Cadileskers of Roumelia and 
Anatolia. The chamber was small, but richly decorated, the ceil- 
ing being splendidly painted and gilt. It was divided from cham- 
bers adjoining on each side, by partition walls, which did not 
reach to the ceiling. ‘The roofs of two of these apartments were 
surmounted by lofty cupolas. We walked to one side of the room 
without making any salutation, as no notice was taken of us: when 
we had been there some minutes, a number of Turks entered, and 
ranging themselves in two rows from the kaimakam’s seat to the 
door, represented the trying of one or two causes, which lasted 
about a quarter of an hour, and was intended to impress us with a 
sense of their justice. — 

‘ Previously to their appearance, the kaimakam had sent a letter 
to the Sultan, stating, in what I was informed was the usual style, 
that an infidel ambassador was come to throw himself at his High- 
ness’s feet; and at the end of the mock trials, the royal answer 
was announced, which the kaimakam rose and advanced to receive. 
It was enclosed in an envelope ; and when this was stripped off, 
there appeared a quantity of muslin, in which the letter was wrap- 
ped. ‘The kaimakam, as he took off the seals, gave them to the 
bearers of the letter, who kissed them, applied them to their fore- 
head, and pocketed them. He himself, taking the letter out of its 
muslin folds, kissed it, and applied it to his forehead before he 
read it. The accustomed tenour of this letter was, as I was told, 
a command to “feed, wash, and clothe the infidels, and bring 
them to him.” As soon as the kaimakam had finished reading (at 
half-past eight), two tables were laid (z.e. two very large plates 
of tin, laid on a reversed stool, round which we sat, with embroi- 
ilered towels spread on our knees), one for the kaimakam and the 
ambassador, the other for the gentlemen of the embassy. We 
sat down to a collation, consisting of about thirty Turkish dishes, 
brought in one at a time, and rapidiy removed, for no one was 
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likely to feel an appetite, at such an hour, for sweet and savoury 
dishes. On the removal of the dinner, water was poured over our 
heads, according to the Turkish custom. 

‘ All this time the Sultan had been looking at us through a gilt 
lattice, over the kaimakam’s seat, so thick, that we could only see 
that some one was there, without being able to distinguish the 
person. After this collation, we left the divan-chamber, and went 
into the garden, where pelisses were distributed, the first dragoman 
calling over the names of those to whom they were assigned. 
Here we waited for half an hour under a tree, with nothing for 
the ambassador to sit on but a dirty wooden bench, till the kaima- 
kam, who is supposed to have been detained by business in the 
divan-chamber, had passed us and entered the palace. The path 
he walked on was lined on each side with attendants, who bowed 
low to him, and he kissed his hand to them, but took no notice 
of us. 

‘ The ambassador with a certain number (twenty) of his suite 
followed him, those only being admitted who wore pelisses; and 
this distinction shews that the pelisse is intended not to confer 
honour on the wearer, but to equip him in a dress as similar to the 
Turkish as a foreign embassy can be induced to wear. At the 
door each of us was seized by two Capigi bashees, who held us by 
the arm; a precaution established, it is said, ever since the attack 
made on Bajazet II., by a dervisch, in 1510. But as every ‘Turk 
of distinction visiting another is received in the same manner, this 
might be taken as a compliment, if our conductors had not care- 
fully banished such an idea by pinching the arm they held so un- 
mercifully, that I was once or twice provoked to call out to them, 
inthe Sultan’s presence, to their extreme terror ; and by the same 
means I resisted successfully their repeated attempts to bow my 
head by force. We had had the precaution to go without swords, 
as we should not have been permitted to enter the presence- 
chamber with them ; and, indeed, the ambassador was asked if he 
had one on. We kept our hats on in the presence-chamber, as 
the Turks think it the height of indecorum to uncover the head in 
public. 

‘ Thus led, we passed through an outer hall and a room splen- 
didly furnished, with a carpet richly worked in gold, in which 
were drawn up lines, three deep, of the white eunuchs, of whom 
there were not less than two hundred. When we entered the 
throne-room, we advanced bowing. 

‘ The Sultan was sitting at one end of it, on a throne formed 


like a four-posted bed, and superbly decorated. ‘The seat, of 


black velvet, was covered with strings of fine pearls, and from the 
top were suspended many ostrich-« -eggs, gilt and scattered with 
diamonds. His turban was surmounted by a splendid diamond 
aigrette and feather; his pelisse was of the finest silk, lined with 


the most valuable sable fur; and his girdle was one mass of 


diamonds. I thought him the handsomest Turk I had seen: his 
features were regular, his eyes piercing, and his countenance bore 
the character of fierce determination, “which has since marked his 
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conduct; it’s deadly paleness was strongly contrasted with the 
deep blackness of his ample beard, produced probably by artifi- 
cial dye; his age was then twenty-eight. ‘The ambassador, stand- 
ing close before him, recited his speech in French, which the 
dragoman of the Porte translated, and the reply was spoken by 
the kaimakam, and rendered in French to the ambassador by the 
same interpreter. All this time, the Sultan scarcely moved, and 
only turned his head twice, but his eyes were very busy. All his 
attendants, not excepting the kaimakam, stood immoveable, with 
their hands before them, and their eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘ At the termination of the ceremony, which lasted about ten 
minutes, we all retired, the Capigi bashees pushing us with great 
vehemence, lest we should turn our backs to the Sultan. We 
walked out of the two inner gates, and there mounted our horses, 
but waited, according to custom, outside for the kaimakam, who 
kept us near half an hour, for no other object than to dazzle us 
with the pomp of his equipage and retinue. We followed him as 
far as the Porte, where he left us without any ceremony of 
t.king leave; and we rode on to the water-side, where we found 
our boats, landed at Topehana, and proceeded on _ horseback, 
groaning under our fur-pelisses, to the palace, which we reached 
at noon, each of us heartily glad to have finished his part in a 
scene, of which the curiosity ill compensated the fatigue, and of 
which the meanest among us could not but feel the degradation. 


It would be unreasonable to expect much novelty of in- 
formation or reflection on the subject of Constantinople. Mr. 
Turner estimates the population of the city, including Pera, 
Galata, and Scutari, to be between six and seven hundred 
thousand; which is evidently beyond the computation of 
Eton and Volney, and is a proof of a considerable increase. 
For this fact Mr. ‘Turner very sensibly accounts, and depre- 
cates the inference of its being deemed an evidence of the 
prosperity of the country. ‘ It is from the desolation,’ 
he observes, ‘ of the provinces, and the securer shelter from 
oppression enjoyed by a large community, that the cities of 
this declining empire are well peopled. When I passed 
Gallipoli in 1812, that city contained 12,000 houses; when I 
landed there in 1815, there were 4000 additional houses, inha- 
bited chiefly by natives of the north of Greece, who during 
that interval had fled from their homes to avoid the ravages of 
the robbers and pirates who infested it, and the equally 
dreaded violence of the soldiery.’ (Vol.i. p.91.) Whole vil- 
lages and tracts of country are exhausted to people the capi- 
tal. Measuring Egypt, Greece, Syria, and Anatolia, on the 
map, and comparing the square miles of fertile territory with 
their slender population, we are tempted to smile at the 
theory of Mr. Malthus, and to regard the pressure of popul- 
ation, at least in these countries, as an idle terror: but the 
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fact is. that nowhere on the inhabited globe does population 
actually press more on the limits of subsistence, than in those 
parts of Turkey which once possessed as many populous cities 
as they now count villages. Insecurity of property is the great 
cause of this evil. ‘They who sow cannot calculate on reap- 
ing; and the legalized exactions of tyranny, or the barbar- 
ous incursions of predatory tribes, have gradually reduced the 
produce of those fine countries to the lowest boundaries 
of the subsistence requisite for their population. Hence 
arises the supply which recruits the population of Constan- 
tinople, after the drains occasioned by those perpetually 
occuring evils in that metropolis, plagues or famines ;— « 
melancholy instance of the almost total absence of that local 
attachment by which, in other countries incomparably less 
favoured by the bounties of nature, the inhabitants are con- 
nected with the soil which they cultivate. , 

We have omitted all mention of Mr. 'Turner’s voyage to 
Gibraltar, Sicily, Malta, and Milo, the route by which he 
proceeded to Constantinople: because his stay at these places 
was too brief to occuyyy an important space in his journal, 
and they have been most copiously and accurately described 
by numerous travellers. During a short visit to the Asiatic 
town of the Dardanelles, which is called Abydos by the 
Europeans, Mr. Turner adverts to the performances of Lean- 
der and of Lord Byron in swimming across the Hellespont : 
but it seems, he says, that our English bard forgot, when he 
exulted in his enterprize as a proof of the historical probabi- 
lity of Leander’s adventure, that Leander swam over both 
ways, with and against the tide; whereas his Lordship only 
swam wth it from Europe to Asia, which is comparatively an 
easy task. To swim across from Asia to Europe Mr. T. found 
impracticable. 

In August, 1813, Mr.’Turner proceeded on his tour to Greece, 
touching at some of the islands of the Archipelago and the 
Jonian sea. Respecting Tino, an hour’s visit gives him time 
only to discover that the wine was very good and the women 
very beautiful. Zante has a striking appearance from the sea, 
The town stands in a semicircular bay, and behind it rise two 
high sister-mountains, on one of which is a neat castle, § and 
on the other’ (says Mr. Turner, we suppose by way of height- 
ening the picturesque description,) ‘ hung a man gibbeted.’ 
(Vol.i. p.99.) At Patras he saw a dead seal as large as a 
horse. At Ithaca (little Cephalonia) Mr. T. was wretchedly 
disappointed; and nothing, he tells ‘us, but his bigotry for 
Homer could make him believe that Ulysses would choose 
Ithaca for his residence: but at the sight of this island, 
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which Mr.'Turner takes it for granted was the memorable 
isle of the Odyssey, all his classical raptures rush upon him. 
Happening to sneeze, a Greek exclaimed “ Viva ;” and the 
sight of Ithaca, combined with this exclamation, (though we 
humbly presume that it is not to be found in Homer,) re- 
minded him of Penelope congratulating '‘Telemachus on the 
happy omen of his sneezing. At eight in the evening, the 
English vice-consul hailed the travellers from the shoves : oor 
the 7 writer’s enthusiasm was by this time so exalted, that he 
almost fancied the consul to be Ulysses waiting on the shore 
for Eumeus. Unfortunately, however, the most unclassical 
regulations of the quarantine forbade him to land; and the 
alternative being offered them of returning in the boat, ‘ or 
being fired on,’ they prudently adopted the former. (Vol. i. 
p. 106. ) 

We were happy at length to find the traveller safely landed 
on the coast of that interesting part of Greece which was 
included in the general name of Epirus; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Prevesa, and its picturesque and beautiful bay, 
we longed to accompany him in his researches amid places so 
memorable in antient history as the bay of Actium, and the 
celebrated city built by Augustus to commemorate his victory. 
We hoped that he would have done something at least towards 
the adjustment of a question which still remains unsettled, viz. 
the actual place where the engagement took place, and which 
the descriptions of Pausanias and Strabo have left in great 
uncertainty: but all that Mr. ‘Turner vouchszafes to tell us is 
this : — that the bay of Prevesa is divided by a narrow neck 
of land, which reaches halt-way across, and that on the other 
side of it is the famous bay of Actium, beyond which are seen 
very high mountains. We should have imagined that the 
ruins of Nicopolis, with a person of Mr. Turner’s classical 
ardour, would have been deemed objects worthy of a less 
fugitive visit, and a more anxious curiosity. Of the theatre, 
which is the most perfect existing relique of an antient theatre, 
he tells us that it was a consider able ruin, and that the gradual 
ascents were still to be seen on which the benches were placed, 
as also the external staircase. ‘The same omen befell him at 
Nicopolis which occurred to Octavius, (whom Mr. Turner calls 
Octavian,) before the battle, and which he is pleased to term 
an interesting incident: * Seeing a man with some excellent 
horses, I asked him to whom ‘they belonged? He thought 
that I asked him the name of the one he rode, and answ ered 
me * Nicomas,” the very reply which the fortune or the cun- 
ning of Octavian obtained from the peasant whom he met 
with the ass!’ Those of our readers who recollect the 
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anecdote in Suetonius will be puzzled to find out the sup- 
posed identity of the reply. 

We were in high expectation of some interesting particu- 
Jars respecting Ali Pasha, when we found Mr. ‘Turner within 
a few miles of Ioannina, which he spells Yoannina. Havin 
observed that the lake, which passes by the name of the city, 
has been supposed to be the antient lake of Acherusia, into 
which the Acheron and Cocytus flowed, — an error so mani- 
festly absurd, and so inconsistent with the descriptions of the 
antient geographers, that it did not even deserve the transient 
mention which Mr. Turner has made of it, — our traveller 
enters ‘ the city by a street from 35 to 40 feet wide, but very 
dirty, and with miserably low houses.’ Here he was re- 
ceived by the secretary of the British resident, who walked 
with him about the town; which, * J am fold,’ says he, * con- 
sists of 3000 houses, 1700 Greeks, 1000 ‘Turks, and 300 
Jews.’ ‘This is surely a most inadequate estimate. It is true 
that all calculations on this point must be conjectural, for 
nefther Christians nor Mohammedans keep any register : but 
still the lowest computation of the whole number of its inha- 
bitants has never been less than 35,000, and Pouqueville 
raises the number to 40,000. ‘The best authority with respect 
to European Turkey, the table annexed to Palma’s map, 
assigns 36,000 as the amount of its population. We referred 
to Mr. Hobhouse’s work, who seems inclined to adopt the 
latter estimate. 

Mr. T.’s excursion to Argiro-Castro and Tepelen is as 
little fruitful of observation or incident as a journey in this 
interesting part of Greece can easily be imagined; unless an 


old woman at the convent of Zitza, who was 130 years of 


age, as they told Mr. ‘Turner, be deemed an exception. ‘The 
other incident, if it can be called one, we copy, merely as a 
specimen of the author’s felicity of description: ‘ At the Con- 
vent, they (we suppose the monks) have shewn me into a small 
room, where they have given me a very good supper, consist- 
ing of boiled eggs, excellent hot crisp bread, (the latter 
quality i is very rare in Turkey,) and tolerable white wine made 
in the village. They could not persuade me to like their 
sour milk, (called yaourt,) which they said was better for the 
stomach than fresh, nor I them to eat some double Gloucester 
cheese, which they could not believe to be cheese, because it 
was coloured” (Vol. i. p. 122.) At Argiro-Castro, however, 
he had an interview with Ali Pasha, which, as every fragment 
concerning that extraordinary barbarian is interesting to a 
certein degree, we will give in his own words: 

That 
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‘ That part of the castle where the Vizir resides is placed on a 
rock soaring about forty feet above the mountain. I passed through 
narrow rooms and lines of servants, and ascending a staircase came 
to the room where he sat, which was divided by a curtain. He 
received me very politely, and motioned me to be seated by his 
side. The Pasha was an old man (between sixty and seventy), 
with large features and a white beard. He looked very fat, but 
this appearance was increased by the bulk of his dress, especially 
as he was wrapped in English flannels. By his side were lying 
some spying-glasses, and at his feet were three boxes, containing 
his jewels, &c., one of which was inlaid with ebony and mother-of- 
pearl. He had on no turban, but wore a small cap of purple vel- 
vet. —I saluted him with a few words of Greek, which, however, 
in reply to his inquiries, I assured him I could not speak suth- 
ciently to converse with him directly. I then begged the inter- 

reter, in Italian, to say how delighted I was to see his Highness 
in such good health; that one great object of my journey had 
been to see so distinguished a prince, who had such an affection 
for my country, and for whom England entertained such senti- 
ments of friendship : I eutreated him to thank the Pasha for the 
attentions I had every where met with in his dominions, and to 
express the pleasure I had felt in passing through so beautiful a 
country, and in finding such good horses and excellent roads. 
The Vizir answered through the same medium, that he was only 
sorry he had not known my intentions to come, that he might have 
given particular orders for my accommodation. He told me that 
he did not consider himself at home in this place, having only taken 
it fifteen months ago, but that Tepelen (six hours further) was his 
birth-place, which he hoped I would go and see, and that it was at 
Argirocastro that Albania began. (Upper Albania begins at Tepe- 
len.) That he wished all Englishmen to consider Albania as their 
home, and that he hoped the friendship between our countries 
would long continue. He then asked particularly after the health 
of Mr. Liston, to whom he expressed himself greatly obliged, and 
dwelt with pleasure on the hopes he had of one time seeing that 
gentleman, founded on his promise of visiting Yoannina. He told 
me that his first alliance with England had begun when Mr. Can- 
ning was Secretary of State, and that he had received a very hand- 
some letter from that minister, whom he asked me if I knew. He 
asked me if I had brought any news, and I told him some particu- 
lars of Lord Wellington’s late victory at Vittoria. I could not 
help being amused by his reproaches of Buonaparte’s ambition 
and cruelty, and his dwelling on the necessity of curbingit. Coffee 
was now brought me, which, as it was ramazan, was a favour, and 
the salver which contained it was covered with a linen cloth, for 
the sake of concealment, or rather of decorum. I took leave after 
half an hour’s conversation, and he politely said, he hoped we 
should see each other again.’ 


When Mr. T. reposed at the convent of Zitza, on his re- 


turn to Joannina, the son oi the primate of that city came to 
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call on him, and told him that he and his sister were staying 
at the palace for their health. ‘ Z pricked up my ears at 
hearing of his sister, in hopes of seeing a beauty, which is a 
rare sight here. We went into a good-sized room, and I was 
by no means agreeably surprised to find that my expected 
beauty was a humpty little girl of ten years old, with a good- 
humoured countenance.’ (Vol. i. p. 142.) On the plain, the 
travellers encountered a thick fog, which gave birth to the 
following remark: ‘¢ If these fogs be as frequent in Africa, 
there is nothing preposterous in Virgil’s fiction of Atneas 
being hidden from Dido’s court by a cloud.’ 

Not even the inspiring heights of Mount Pindus, as they 
are commemorated in Mr. ‘Turner’s journal, had power to 
detain us; and, trusting that our disappointment at the 
jejune repast, which he has hitherto set before us, may be com- 
pensated by the intellectual and moral feast furnished to the 
eye and the understanding, in the interesting portions of Greece 
which he was about to visit, we were happy to embark with 
him in a boat destined for Zante. On the passage, the author 
was much amused with the superstition of a young Albanian 
soldier, who carried a little silver-box, containing a small 
wooden image of St. Spiridion, as a charm against shipwreck. 
On this occasion, Mr. Turner shines as a theologian; for the 
Greek having asked him whether the English took such pro- 
tectors about with them, he replied that the English confided 
implicitly in God, and had therefore no need of such. ‘ An- 
other of the passengers then observed that, as every great man 
had his servants, so God too had his, who were the saints, and 
that their intercession with the Almighty was of great advan- 
tage toman. Nor could I persuade them,’ says our traveller, 
‘ that the omnipotence of God precluded the necessity of such 
intercession. We cannot repress our surprise that this con- 
cise argument, on a point involving, it is true, the chief con- 
troversy between the Protestant communion and those of the 
Catholic and Greek churches, should have proved so ineffi- 
cacious. 

Mr. Turner’s journal at Zante yields but few incidents. It 
was here that he was assailed by a violent fever, and for three 
days was perfectly delirious: but he was very happy all the 
while, for he imagined himself to be Lord Wellington; and, 
when the bandage was put over the blister on his back, the 
natural supposition came across him that they were investing 
him with the order of the Bath, as a reward tor his valour, 
(P. 170.) This specimen of the grit somnia would have 
been quite enough : — but ‘ one day,’ says he, * when I was 
fighting most heroically the battle of Salamanca, T rose from 
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bed and drew my sword on the soldier who attended me, who 
wrested it from my hand, and removed it from the room.’ — 
Mr. Turner next indulges himself and his readers with a 
short excursion into the antient history of Zante; and the 
result of his researches is, ‘ that they behaved very well as a 
nation under Dion in his conspiracy against the tyrant Diony- 
sius.” (P. 178.) After this epitome of its early history, we are 
presented with a statistical account of the island, abridged by 
the same happy process; of which the summary is that cur- 
rants are its staple commodity. A cruise among the Ionian 
islands affords also ample matter for the author’s journal ; for, 
while they were off the Albanian coast, his classical enthusiasm, 
which nearly converted the poor vice-consul at Ithaca into 
Ulysses waiting for Eumeeus, plays the same interesting tricks 
at an island called Fano, where ‘his fancy converted a solitary 
sailor, whom he saw cutting wood, into Ulysses building his 
bark to leave the island of Calypso.’ This transformation is 
a lucky instance for those philosophers, who resolve the pro- 
blems of the human imagination by the favourite doctrine of 
the association of ideas; for what was it that brought the 
image of Ulysses into Mr. Turner’s mind? ‘I was gazing,’ 
says he, ‘ on the coast from which Pompey sailed to prepare 
his ruin at Pharsalia, and from which Ceesar followed him to 
dispute the world.’ Now nothing can be more consistent with 
that theory than that Pharsalia, and Pompey, and Cesar, 
should instantaneously have recalled Ulysses and his bark to 
the fancy of our classical traveller. — It is gratifying to be told 
that Mr. Turner arrived from this trip safe and sound; and to 
learn the equally important fact that his friends * were de- 
lighted to see him again, not having been able to imagine 
where he had been for two months, when he had told them that 
he should return in three weeks.’ (P. 203.) 

“I could pity the man,” said Sterne, “ who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and say that all was barren.” Of that 
road we cannot speak from experience: but of the interesting 
route trodden by Mr. ‘Turner, almost every spot of which is 
consecrated by the sacred associations that endear to our mind 
the places of antient renown, we must be allowed to say that 
it required no ordinary powers to make it barren and uninter- 
esting. ‘This gentleman, however, has succeeded beyond all 
that could reasonably have been predicted, in casting a sombre 
and deadening hue over the fairest scenes of the world; and 
in rendering our journey with him through regions embel- 
lished with the sweetest charms of poetry, or ennobled by the 
proudest events of history, a heavy and fatiguing pilgrimage. 
His journal, indeed, is a register of every incident that ought 
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not to have had a place in it, while it is destitute of all that 
could have rendered it useful or valuable. We do not exact 
from a book of travels those vivid and beautiful descriptions 
with which only taste and genius embellish their productions; 
for these not being every-day qualities, our stock of useful in- 
formation would be miserably scanty, if such fastidious de- 
mands were enforced on those who write chiefly to instruct 
and amuse us: but the difference is immeasurable between 
this rare and inestimable excellence, and a dull catalogue of 
names and places, a careless flippant chronicle of trivial anec- 
dotes, and hasty and superficial remarks conveyed in language 
which, so far from being polished, is scarcely grammatical. 
We cannot find, in Mr. ‘Turner’s journal, one topic which 
adds a particle to the stores of original and authentic know- 
lege already in our possession concerning the countries which 
he visited. He relies implicitly on all sorts of second-hand 
information. ‘The barber who shaved him at Zante, (p. 209.) 
a man between fifty and sixty years of age, communicated to 
him a fact to illustrate the jurisprudence of the island; and at 
Corinth, his host told him that the city contained 1300 houses. 
Of this illustrious spot, Mr. ‘Turner’s journal imparts scarcely 
any particulars above the level of the ordinary gossip with 
which it overflows: but his hostess was a little squab woman, 
about four feet high, and very fat. He bathed also in the 
Saronicus Sinus, and walked across the isthmus to perform 
the same ablution in the gulf of Corinth. 

At Castri, the site of the antient Delphi, Mr. Turner’s 
classical enthusiasm, which performed such miracles at Ithaca 
and at Fano, might naturally be expected to kindle into flame, 
and to communicate some portion of its sacred warmth to his 
readers. No such thing. The lofty summit of Parnassus, 
the vicinity of the Pythian temple, the ** common city of 
Greece,” the awful and stupendous landscape amid which it 
arose, as if framed for the residence of a divinity, — these far- 
famed haunts of the Muses, and splendid seats of antient su- 
perstition, where the riches of the world were deposited, the 
shrine which the classical pilgrim pants to behold, — are no- 
ticed rather than commemorated by this tourist, with a frigid 
and philosophic apathy so little in unison with the sanctity 
and beauty of the scene, that it would be a charitable conjec- 
ture to suppose that he was half asleep when he saw them, or 
while he recorded them in his journal. Nothing can surpass 
the provoking nonchalance with which he fixes ‘the localities 
of the most memorable places of antient history. Of the Cas- 
talian spring, he merely tells us that it was on the right of the 
village, and even with it in height; a description that plainly 
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proves him to have mistaken it. Of the site of the Pythian 
temple, (which Mr. Dodwell and Mr. Hughes have fixed per- 
haps beyond all controversy,) he speaks in the tone of the 
vaguest conjecture. ‘ Close to it (the Castalian stream) are 
the foundations of walls, perhaps those of the temple of 
Apollo” (P. 305.) Even the place on which he chanced to 
blunder is by no means the spot assigned to it by those dili- 
gent antiquaries. For the jejuneness of his journal at Thebes, 
the Boeotian fogs must be some excuse; otherwise, we might 
be permitted to grumble at the slight commemoration with 
which he honours the birth-place of Epaminondas and Pindar. 
Let us not forget to thank him, however, for the valuable in- 
formation that ‘ there is a clock in this city, as at Livadia and 
Salona.’ (P. 316.) Of his diligence in antient research, his 
visit to the gate of the city will be a satisfactory specimen. 
‘ Near it, at the door of two houses, are two large stones with 
Greek inscriptions, but as they were reversed and not very 
legible, I could not stop to decypher them.’—* We walked to the 
temple of Theseus this morning, but the heat prevented us 
from examining the metopes, &c. and we returned home.’ 
Though, however, we were dissatisfied at the broken crusts 
and mouldy fragments of Mr. 'T.’s journal, as far as we had 
hitherto accompanied him, we rubbed our hands* im expect- 
ation of better fare as he journeyed towards Athens, * the eye 
of Greece,” the mother and nurse of those bright spirits of 
antiquity, whose sacred forms still seem to haunt the olive- 
eroves of the Academus, or to linger by the classic streams of 
the Ilyssus or the Cephisus. Mr. Turner’s pages, however, 
are so skilfully contrived as to keep us in a constant flutter be- 
tween hope and disappointment. What might not have been 
expected on so inspiring a theme, from a writer who, when 
he first saw this memorable spot at five miles’ distance, tells us 
that it was ‘an era which his memory will dwell on with 
pleasure for the whole of his after life.’ Yet how instantly is 
our expectation rebuked, when, on entering into this memor- 
able metropolis, this profound remark escapes him! ¢ I saluted 
Athens with the report of my pistols, a sound which she never 
heard in the days of her greatness. + (P.321.) After these 





* We hope that this expression may pass after we have been 
told that Mr. T. ¢ pricked up his ears.’ 

+ This habit of firing his pistols seems to have grown upon Mr. 
Turner, as we judge from the following passage, which bears strong 
testimony to his good sense: ‘ On reaching Athens at half past 
eight, I fired my pistols as I was generally accustomed to do, in 
spite of orders to the contrary being in force through the city, de- 
cause it is a bad thing to leave them long loaded.’ 
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specimens, we must have mercy on our readers. We have 
toiled through Mr. 'Turner’s three volumes as a matter of duty, 
but we cannot conscientiously inflict the same penance on 
others; and to make farther extracts from his journal would 
be an act of unkindness towards the author himself, whose 
own good sense will, we trust, dispose him to acquiesce in the 
justice of our animadversions. In an inauspicious hour, and 
under the influence of the injudicious suggestions of his friends, 
he has been persuaded to print what was never intended for 
the public eye: but this is an error of judgment, for which 
youth and inexperience may be deemed an apology; and he 
has sufficient time before him to redeem the mistake which he 
has committed, by preparing from his memoranda a maturer 
work, more worthy of his own credit and the interesting coun- 
tries through which he travelled: for we cannot but suppose 
that Mr. Turner must be himself aware how unimportant are 
many of the incidents which he records; such as his hat’s 
blowing off as he was riding into Athens, and his face being 
swelled by a tooth-ache. He repeats this extraordinary inci- 
dent. ‘ Monday, June 13., being still confined by my swelled 
face, I could do nothing but read and ask questions.’ (P. 405.) 
At present, we have nothing farther to remark than that the 
second volume consists of his voyage to Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
Barout; comprehending journeys to Mount Lebanon, Sidon, 
Tyre, Acre, Nazareth, and the sea of Galilee, through Sama- 
ria to Jerusalem, Jaffa, Damietta, Rosetta, Cairo, Suez, and 
Mount Sinai: while the third narrates his voyage from Cy- 
prus to Rhodes, Symi, Cos, and Boudroun ; a journey to Me- 
Jasso, Yassus, and Miletus; a voyage to Patmos, Samos, and 
Scala Nova; a journey to Ephesus, Smyrna, and Constanti- 
nople, and homewards through Brusa, the ‘Troad, Pergamus, 
Sinyrna, Mitylen, Zante, Trieste, Venice, Milan, and Paris. 
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Art. III. St. George and St. Denys. A Dialogue. By Hugh 
Melros. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. Stodart. 1821. 


WH Swift, in the pride of talent, wrote the following 
lines to Arbuthnot, 


‘© Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 
Who dares to zrony pretend ; 
Which I was born to introduce, 
Refined it first, and show’d its use’? — 


arrogant as his feeling may have been, there was some truth 

in it. If he did not introduce irony, he certainly refined it, 

jn English literature; and what would he now say, when the 
art, 
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art, zn its delicacy, is absolutely extinct; when the light and 
eetherial touches of a Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, Garth, and of 
their happy successor, a Fielding, would be wholly lost on 
their pretending, pedantic, prating posterity! * Let a man, 
fresh from hase heroes of wit, sense, humour, and learning, 

among our predecessors, turn to the best specimens of similar 
qualities among his contemporaries, and what will be his feel- 
ing? He will feel, we are strongly inclined to believe, like a 
person who, hastily entering into a congenial party of friends, 
to communicate some new and glowing discovery, has mistaken 
his room, (has gone into the ** Momus” instead of the “ Mi- 
nerva,”) and, consequently, is met by a pail of dirty dish- 
water, thrown (adroitly, we grant, and plump,) into his face ! 

Such, to drop our metaphors, we conceive to be the differ- 
ence between the extreme point of wit, in or out of parlia- 
ment, in the present day, and the wit of Swift; — such, we 
are led to imagine, is the conscious difference between the most 
presuming zronists of our times, and the author of the Dra- 
pier’s Letters and the Tale of the ‘Tub. 

We must not, however, too long expatiate on these spirit- 
stirring topics; ‘* we could have done these things, once, 
perhaps :” but the hour has sounded, and shall never sound 
again. ‘The reason for prefacing a critique on the present 
work with such remarks is simply this; that we do not recol- 
lect to have seen, for many years, any humorous poetical effu- 
sion that so strongly bears the stamp of the * olden time,” 
and that soars so high above its contemporaries, as ‘ St. 
George and St. Denys.’ Here we have evidently a scholar 
and a poet; combining the distinguished powers of both 
those characters to produce (as our elders did) serious effects 
by trifling causes: that is, to convey in clever, amusing, and 
pointed irony, many important truths and much well-deserved 
reproof, ‘The author has imbibed Goldsmith’s feelings 
respecting the massing of property, and the absorption of 
small farms in large tenanted possessions; the depression, in 
a word, of 





‘a bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” 


There are two parties to this question; those who have 
property, and those who have not. The former shudder at 
self-formed dreams of an Agrarian law;—the Jatter are 
naturally eager to possess, and rather for get the interval of 
time, space, “and patience, which must occur between their 
hopes and the gratification of that laudable passion. What, 
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indeed, are the present proprietors to do? The question of the 
inclosure of commons is not to be agitated now ; — if it were, 
‘* much might be said on both sides ;” and we fear that many 
would still be forced to remark, as many did at first, ** Let me 
consider what the question is.” What equivalent, indeed, 
should be given for the loss of land, it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to say. The goose, the pig, the ass, the horse, who once 
fed on this free land, — how is the loss of these to be recom- 
pensed to their master. How are his larger garden and his 
homestead to be replaced ? ‘The advocate for the inclosure of 
commons will answer, in two ways; first, in the generally 
increased production of corn, diffusing good over all the com- 
munity ; secondly, in the individual correction of bad habits, 
in the conversion of the smuggler on the sea-coast, and of the 
poacher throughout the interior, into a steady agricultural cha- 
racter. Alas! alas !— but we have not time to discuss these 
chimeras. ‘The only practical thing appears to be, (if it seems 
good to the ruling powers, ) to encourage the independent pea- 
santry thus: to make great sacrifices on the part of the great 
land-holders ; that is, to allow much more than their legal 
share to each small proprietor, in the division of commons yet 
uninclosed, to be guided, of course, by character in such 
allotment; and to diminish many obnoxious manerial rights. 
We implore the opposers of such plans to reflect well, before 
they answer our arguments by accusations of democracy, 
Agrarianism, &c. &c. We confess, on the contrary, a strong 
aristocratical bias, while the aristocracy fulfils its part in pro- 
tecting the interests of the people; and they have much to do 
as individuals, as well as in the aggregate. ‘The private cood 
which each great aristocratical landlord may effect, on his own 
estate, is incalculable; and, if he be of antient rank, his wealth 
will have tenfold influence when duly employed. Let him, 
then, reward his tried and faithful agricultural servants, his 
old and feudal tenants, with some portion of the best independ- 
ence. Let him give them, or sell them, as occasion may jus- 
tify, a small allotment of land for their own ; yes, absolutely, 
(wonderful, and wild as it may seem!) for ¢hezr own ; and let 
them rent the rest. ‘The state of other countries, in which this 
union of possessed and rented land exists, may serve as an 
encouragement for the experiment. 

We have not been wandering so far from the author of ¢ St. 
George and St. Denys’ as the unreflecting reader may imagine ; 
for he too discusses such points, and with a vivacity and spirit 
which are delightful. He deviates, indeed, into some hyper- 
bole on such subjects: but, as we agree with him in the main, 
we shall not make particular exceptions, 
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The great and prevailing fault of this writer is his dis- 
position to attribute bad motives to opponents, in the grand 
scheme of political and moral improvement; which weakens 
the happy irony, embitters the innocent hyperbole, and sheds 
an inauspicious hue of excessive anger over too large a por- 
tion of the whole. Surely, men may be wrong to the utmost 
absurdity of error, and yet, if they please, their meaning may 
be excellent. With this hint, we shall close our general re= 
marks; which would not have been extended to this length for 
any ordinary author, or for one who did not appear to us 
to deserve the most mild and well-weighed advice to correct 
his excesses in the path of right feeling, and sound judgment. 
Any thing farther that we shall say of * Hugh Melros’ will 
be only in the way of illustration of our own previous remarks, 
and of his various excellences. 

Nobody can introduce the author so well as himself, or give 
so characteristic a description of his peculiarities, 


‘ St. GEORGE AND St. Denys. 
‘ Canto First. 


‘ I left Dieppe the third of May — 

The packet, with a gentle gale, 

Had run already half her way, 
When fell the wind and flagg’d the sail ; 

And with the falling of the breeze 

She lay a log upon the seas. 

The sun was bright, the air was balm, 

The waters of a glassy calm ; 

And on that calm a fragrance stole, 
Fraught with a power so strangely soft, 

As breathed Elysium to the soul, 
And fixed the grovelling mind aloft ; 

And with that fragrance sweet we hear 
The waving as of airy wings; 

And sure, we thought, some power is here, 
Whose presence all this wonder brings , 

Of more than earth are these perfumes, 

Of more than earth these whispering plumes ; 
And tho’ no figure meets our eye, 

Our other senses witness bear 

Some genius charms this summer air, 
Some saint or being of the sky. 


‘¢ Yes” — to our thought a voice replying, 
Allayed our doubts and closed our search ; 
‘< Two genii, wearied out with flying, 
Would gladly on your rigging perch ; 
Saint George myself — I’m rather faint 
With such a passage thro’ the clouds ; 
And Denys is the other Saint — 
Be seated, Denys, on the shrouds.’ 


Such 
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Such is the début of the author ; — and it is easy to discover 
“ex pede Herculem.” In this little trifling passage, we ob- 
serve many suppressed classical intimations; and, among 
others, the scholar will easily recognise the gentle sound of the 
wieest of the nymphs approaching to Prometheus, in the 
play of Aéschylus. The verses, too, run musically ; and their 
constituent syllables shame not the harmony of the rhythm by 
any want of melody in sound. 

We must enter at once into the scurvy comparisons” of 
the respective saints. Each is eager to pick out the worst 
faults in the country of his rival; and, of course, like the 
mastiffs who quarrelled over their dinner, they leave the bone 
of contention, or the truth, in the midst. This old observ- 
ation is perhaps more applicable to the dispute about the 
French and English character and happiness than any other. 
A compound of the two would, perhaps, form the best and 
happiest being on earth. We shall not indulge in the expan- 
sion of our ideas on this fruitful topic, lest 


‘¢ Farewell! a long farewell to Hugh Melros!” 


should be the consequence. 

We take the description given by St. Denys of the English 
peasant in our own times. Thank God, it is not wholly 
true: but would to Heaven that it were wholly false ! 


‘ « To him the seasons of the year, 
Succeed in changes sad and drear ; 
No cheerful blaze within his cot: 
No stores, the fruit of summer labor ; 
All social intercourse forgot, 
All greetings to the friend and neighbour ; 
But cold and desolate they meet, 
As the bleak scene of snow and sleet. 
Nor shall the blooming May redress 
The rigor of their wintry hours ; 
In vain it smiles in loveliness, 
Awakes the gem, unfolds the bowers ; 
As scowls their winter comfortless, 
So is their spring without its flowers. 
To them it brings but change of toil, 
With faint and feeble limbs bow’d down, 
The tillers of another’s soil 
Without a rood to call their own. 
Yes, e’en the gay return of spring 
When baby W—ds—th mends his pen, 
And strains his innocent throat to sing 
Those rhymes, the tluckings of a hen; 
When even Hocus feels a trope 
Escape from his torpedo lip, 
When slaves and curates dare to hope, 


And prudes themselves are known to trip, 
While 
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While nature bids her sons rejoice 
Their heart is locked, and mute their voice. 


“In summer heats a joyless band 
(A sickle in each feeble hand), 
In rows they reap the yellow grain 
That waves but for another’s gain ; 
While Avarice near with jealous eyes 
The gleanings of her field denies, 
Curtails the mea! and tasks the wretch 
To labor thro’ the twilight hour, 
Still tasks him on beyond the stretch 
Of human health and human power. 
And when her fruits the soil has given, 
And, but for Avarice, made a heaven 
Of this our melancholy ball, 
To him who sowed and reaped there come 
Nor thanks nor fruit — but for his all 
A sad and songless harvest-home, 
The heart-break of a funeral. 


‘ «© When shuddering at the desert rude, 
The soul in its drear solitude 
Looks for a mate to bear together 
The storms alone it dared not weather, 
And nature’s kindly whispers move 
And warm two frozen hearts to love ; 
Despair and hunger o’er the rite 
Pour sadness with their withering breath, 
The very May of being blight 
And blast it to December’s death. 
And for their babes — ‘ baptized in tears, 
The presage of their future years,’ 
Such servitude remains in store, 
So dark o’er them the demon lowers, 
‘That all the chains their fathers wore 
Compared with theirs were wreaths of flowers. 





‘ « Nor only thro’ her southern lands, 
Array’d to sinile by trembling hands, 
Pale Britain weeps — the mountain Gael, 
The frank Hibernian, hearts of mail, 
Bowed by the mammon of the day, 
Still houseless bend their desolate way, 
Mid wilds and wilder men to roam, 

And seek the rest denied at home ; 
Or weep with unavailing care, 
A step-dane in their native soil, 
That all their brave and generous toil 
But sows the wind to reap despair, 
And rue a villanage yet worse 
Than monkish rule or feudal curse. 
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‘ « Yet these are they, the generous race 
Who rode in triumph o’er the wave, 
And Gallia’s legions dared to face, 
And glut in youth a foreign grave ; 
They thought to die for England’s laws, 
But, victims of patrician pride, 
They mourn the righteous-seeming cause 
For which their brothers fought and died. 
And while a remnant of your brave 
Return to crouch beneath their fate, 
The land they labor’d to enslave, 
That land alone is rich and great.”’ 


It is impossible for honest men to doubt the patriotism of 
an author who so glowingly speaks of what England was, and 
ought still to be: but it is ry | easy to question the political 
wisdom of stating things so hyperbolically; and of giving 
the friends of corruption so strong a hold against those who 
attack it, as the imputation of a French bias and of an an- 
tipathy to England. These are the paltry subterfuges by 
which some antagonists of error and of guilt are for ever 
baffled and undermined. If their hatred of a bad government 
be called hatred of their country, nine-tenths even of the 
reasoning population are ready to conduct them to the scaf- 
fold; or mildly to cut them off from all the comforts of life. 
This is lamentable, and can be cured only by a wider diffusion 
of true knowlege, and practical benevolence. 


“* Talia secla suis,” dixerunt, “ currite fusis, 
Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parce.” 


Such a time, we doubt not, wll arrive: but when — Heaven 
only knows. 

With the reservation which we have already made against 
the prevailing fault of this poem, we can quote also the sub- 
joined passage with much approbation. The picture of True 
Religion is indeed beautiful ; and, were it not for the sneer at 
the end, against the motives as well as the judgment of those 
who rely too much on the distribution of the Scriptures as a 
panacea for our existing evils ; — or who attribute more than 
its due share to sacred education in the scale of improvement; 
— were it not for this serious drawback, we should be able to 
bestow unqualified praise on the following lines, with which 
“we must close our extracts from this attractive little work. 


‘ « Think not a blind and bigot zeal, 
Think not a power to see and feel 
The Godhead in our earthy leaven, 
Or mutter’d form of words that part 
From moving lips and sleeping heart, 
Are proofs that we are well with heaven. 
An 
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An open heart, a cheerful eye, 
Content in age, and mirth in youth, 
And speech that never framed a lie 
In words the similar of truth; 
Our weal and woe so mingled up 
With all that glads or harms our brothers, 
As e’en to pass the sweetest cup 
Untasted, if unshared by others ; 
Humility and decent pride 
Best shield from evil when allied ; 
A modest hope that soars above, 
A soul to sinless joy awake; 
These are the signs of those who love 
Religion for religion’s sake. 
When thus she comes, when thus she breathes, 
Prepare your hymns and roseate wreaths, 
Prepare your hearts — the heayenly guest, 
When once received within your breast, 
Shall chase each passion from its cell 
And turn to heaven your inward hell. 


‘ « But when become a mask, and worn 
Some filthy outrage to adorn, 
Her holy cause herself she libels ; 
When, mocking at the sad complaint 
Of those with thirst and hunger faint, 
She cries ‘ more Bibles,’ and ‘ more Bibles ;’ 
Then in disgust I turn away 
From the foul things men make her say.’’’ 


To resume the remarks concerning irony with which we 
began this account, we are persuaded that much of the poem 
before us will fall dead on the ear of many readers, from the 
great disuse in later times of that favourite weapon of our pre- 
ceding worthies of wit and humour. Ifany man doubts this, 
let him ask himself one question; Is there a writer m the pre- 
sent day who can be mentioned, as a master of zrony, in the 
same list, or in any degree of that list, with the names of Cer- 
vantes, Rabelais, But er, Swift, Fielding, and Sterne? The 
very question carries conviction home, not unaccompanied 
with a sarcastic laugh. In days wholly unaccustomed to such 
a style, ‘ Hugh Melros’ must not expect to be universally 
understood. — 





Art. IV. Report from the Agricultural Committee. 
[ Art. concluded from page 299.) 


HE article in our Jast Number on this important topic con. 

* tained an abstract of the Report, followed by observations 
on several collateral topics; such as the tendency of farming 
Bb 2 charges 
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charges to adapt themselves to the current price of corn; the 
effect of that favourite measure of our forefathers, a bounty on 
export; and the nature of our prospects as to a future supply 
from foreign as well as from domestic sources. While, with 
regard to the Agricultural Report generally, we found much 
to approve, we took occasion to point out several omissions in 
it; and respecting one question, viz. whether we were more 
or less able than in a former age to meet a partial deficiency 
of crop, we ventured to express an opinion considerably dif- 
ferent from that of the Committee : founding our hope of in- 
creased supply on the diffusion of cultivation, in countries not 
likely to be affected by the temperature which might produce 
deficiency or failure in the north of Europe. We are now to 
follow up our observations on points connected with the Re- 
port; beginning with a topic which is mentioned more than once 
in that document, and is urged on almost every occasion by 
our farmers and landlords; we mean the greater extent of 
burden borne by them than by agriculturists on the Continent. 
Without denying that the pressure is heavier, we shall find 
on inquiry that it preponderates to a less extent than is com- 
monly imagined, and in a different form from that which is 
generally assigned to it. 

Our burdens on agriculture are tithe, poor-rate, and a 
land-tax which a century ago formed a heavy charge, but 
which at present is comparatively little felt, its fixed amount 
bearing an inconsiderable proportion to our greatly extended 
produce. Assuming that a material reduction must at no dis- 
tant date take place in poor-rate and tithe, in consequence of 
the fall of corn, we are inclined to compute these charges, as 
far as they are paid by the landed interest, at 6 or 7,000,0001.; 
while the land-tax, whether redeemed or unredeemed, is 
about 2,000,0001.; making together a sum of 8 or 9,000,000l. 
‘What tax or burden can the French agriculturist allege in 
opposition to these ? — the foncier, or assessment on real pro- 
perty, which, after all the modifications of late years, forms 
20 per cent. not merely of the rent but of the rent and the 
farmer’s profit together. | Suwoposing this heavy charge to be 
a counterpoise to our rates, tithe, and land-tax, our house and 
window-tax remain, which are balanced or nearly balanced 
by the mobdilier of our southern neighbours. — We come next 
to the charges incurred in the course of cultivation: viz. seed, 
manure, wear and tear, and working cattle; in none of which 
does any considerable difference necessarily appear between 
the two countries, since our corn has been brought back to 
peace-prices, and our farming charges are likely to fall to their 
amount as they stood twenty years ago. The cost under -* ot 
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these heads, as expressed in money, is doubtless less in France : 
but, in the case of implements, and in some measure in that 
of working cattle, the difference means little more than infe- 
riority of quality ; an inferiority resembling that which would 
be exhibited by a parallel between our agr ‘iculture of the pre- 
sent age and that of the middle of the last centur y. Asimilar 
remark applies to the domestic expences of a farmer; the 
difference lies in the style of living more than in the price of 
the articles: for in two material points, clothing and fuel, the 
cost is not higher in England than on the opposite side of the 
Channel. Stamps are considered by our landlords, with jus- 
tice, as a heavy charge on the letting or selling of property: 
but they are equalled, at least as to sales, by the French enre- 
gistrement. In like manner, the salt-tax in France, though 
now conducted in a much ven oppressive form than the odious 
gabelle, may, in point of privation to agriculturists and extent 
of injury to the public at large, be fairly put on a level with 
our salt-tax ; the loss sustained from it in the two countries 
bearing (see our report of the work of Chaptal, in our Appendix 
to vol. IXxxix. p. 538.) a remarkable resemblance. With re- 
gard to fuel, though the inhabitants of towns in France suffer 
oreat inconvenience and expence from the want of coal, the 
agriculturists find an equivalent partly in turf, and more gene- 
rally in wood, which, when distant from a town, is seldom ex- 
pensive. As to a far more important department of agricultural 
disbursement, the price of labour, the balance is certainly much 
in favour of France; the average wages of an able-bodied man 
not exceeding (Chaptal sur P Industr ie Frane aise, Vol.i. p. 245.) 
6s. a week without victuals : a rate considerably below the 
average of country-labour in England and Scotland, even 
supposing the late fall in the price of provisions to bring it 
below the rate of the last and the present years. ‘This saving 
is enjoyed by the French farmer cqually in the case of do- 
mestic servants, whose diet is plain and whose habits are 
sober ; and it is not lessened, as some of our countrymen may 
imagine, by any comparative inefficiency on the part of the 
men, who repair to their work at as early hours and continue 
at it with as much activity as our own ‘labourers. In what, 
then, on our side of the Channel, are we to seek a counter- 
poise to this essential advantage ? I’irst, in the superiority of 
our implements ; particularly those of iron, which enable men 
of the same bodily power to do more work or to do it better: 
next, in the use of machinery, such as threshing mills, which 
are almost totally unknown in France ; thirdly, i in the larger 
size of our farms, those of our continentsl neighbours being 
in general much too small for the beneficial employment of 
Bb 3 either 
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either capital or machinery ; and, lastly, in the power of bor- 
rowing money at one or two per cent. less interest than that 
which is required in France. 

We have thus balanced a number of the most important 
items in the long list of agricultural disbursements, and have 
brought the question within a comparatively narrow compass. 
It may in fact be considered as reduced to two points ; — on 
the one hand, the chance of benefit arising to the English 
agriculturist from the corn-laws; on the other, the heavier 
excise and customs to which he is subjected. The name of 
corn-law is not unknown in France, and, under the provisions 
of 1819 and the present year, the price of 46s. or 47s. for 
the Winchester quarter of wheat is apparently secured to the 
farmer: but, in a country accustomed to grow as much as it 
consumes, regulations affecting import must, in general, be 
nominal. e proceed, theralore, to the substantial points of 
difference in the condition of the British and the French farmer, 
and these will be found in the amount of our taxes on con- 
sumption. Our custom-duties, being chiefly on luxuries, do 
not much affect our agriculturists: but, among our excise- 
duties, the tax on leather, forming a burden of nearly 300,000I. 
on our peasantry, is unknown in France; while the duties on 
malt, beer, and corn-spirits, amounting on the whole to the 
surprizing sum of nearly 10,000,000l. sterling, are feebly met 
by the slight tax imposed in France on wine, cyder, and 
malt. In years of overstock of corn, like the present, the 
whole of the very large sum which we have mentioned may 
be said to form a charge on our agriculturists ; exactly as the 
tax on sugar, in a season of over-growth, falls on the West 
India planter. These, however, are happily extreme cases, 
and we shall at present suppose them to be out of the question; 
calculating that of such duties no more is borne by our agri- 
culture than the portion paid for the consumption of the 
farmers and peasantry. Even then it will exhibit a sum of 
3 or 4,000,000l. sterling ; a sum which may be said to con- 
stitute a balance of public burden, greater on the English 
than on the French agriculturists; and permanent, except as 
far as it receives a counterpoise from the operation of our 
corn-laws in particular seasons. 

What, then, is the respective situation of the agriculturists 
in the two kingdoms? Rents, which in this country were 
doubled, and in many cases more than doubled, during the 
war, experienced in France a comparatively slender increase ; 
and it may, without fear of contradiction, be asserted that the 
total rent of that great country did not, at the peace of 1814, 
exceed the rental of England and Scotland. If, however, the 
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amount be comparatively small, it is steady in its payment: 
the price of corn is nearly the same in peace as in war; and 
the traveller, who passes over the departments of France, 
scarcely hears any of those complaints or reductions of rent, 
which among us are taking place on so large a scale. 

Are our present Prices of Corn likely to continue ? — The 
chief cause of the late fall in the price of our produce has, 
doubtless, been the transfer of additional capital and labour 
to agriculture ; a transfer naturally attendant on the cessation 
of a war which employed several hundred thousand persons, 
and so much of our disposable capital. Unluckily, our trade 
and manufactures, circumstanced very differently from their 
situation after the treaties of 1763 and 1783, have not been in 
a condition to occupy either ; and, although the discourage- 
ment given to agriculture by the low prices of 1814 and 1815 
prevented for a time the investment of farther capital, the 
renewed operation of our corn-laws in 1817 and 1818 coun- 
teracted this negative tendency, and led to a notion that farm- 
ing, supported by act of parliament, was again likely to become 
a profitable business. Hence an increase of cultivation, and, 
owing to a succession of favourable seasons, a reduction of 
price: which reduction has doubtless been aided, though 
to what degree is by no means ascertained, by the large im- 
port of foreign corn in 1818. 

On the question how far low prices are or are not likely to 
continue, a prudent reasoner will decline to express a positive 
opinion ; confining himself to a careful investigation of the 
past, and to a statement of the principal arguments on either 
side. He may begin by considering the present reduction as 
extreme, and necessarily temporary ; after which, disregarding 
on the other side the 80s. assumed by act of parliament, he 
may take 60s. as a probable average for the quarter of wheat 
in a period of profound peace. ‘The chief grounds of argu- 
ment against any considerable rise above this limit are the 
tendency of farming charges to fall with the price of corn, the 
probable continuance of agricultural improvement, and the 
equally probable reduction of the rate of the interest of 
money ; to all of which may be added the zmprobability of any 
considerable portion of the land under tillage being converted 
to pasture. Of the arguments on the other side, the first is 
the annual increase of our population, and the expence of 
cultivating an additional surface of inferior soil to meet the 
growing - sn This reasoning, so much urged by Mr. 
Ricardo and other political economists of the day, would, we 
are assured, have produced far less impression, if they or the 
public had the means of recollecting how little of the increase 
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of produce is derived from new land, and how much from the 
additional improvement of soil alre ady under cultivation. 
Practical farmers admit, (see the Evidence before the Corn- 
Committee of the House of Lords in 1810, p. 55.) that on such 
land both labour and capital can be beneficially employed to 

an extent of which none but an agriculturist can be aware. 
The next argument in favour of a rise is founded on the 
operation of the corn-law of 1815; 2 question of great com- 
plexity, and intitled on several accounts to the serious atten- 
tion of the landed interest. These gentlemen, with Mr. Webb 
Hall at their head, are very re: ady to urge that they derive 
little benefit from it in its present state: but are they, we may 
ask, sufficiently aware of the degree of hazard that would 
eventually attend an alteration in their favour ? On the occur- 
rence of a bad harvest, as in 1816, the corn-law necessarily 
becomes operative, and obliges the consumer to pay 80s. per 
uarter, or more, until import take place. Now is it not very 
likely that the possibility of realizing 80s., which in Peace is a 
high price, should have the effect of tempting speculators, and 
of. attracting to agriculture a portion of labour and capital 
that would otherwise not be vested in it: the result of which 
is to increase our home-growth, or in other words to keep 
down our prices. In the notice of the Agricultural Report 
in our preceding Number, we endeavoured to shew how mate- 
rially the bounty on export tended to produce that excess of 
erowth which caused a general languor in our corn-market, 
during the earlier half of the 18th century ; and we might have 
invited attention to a more recent case, anil have asked whe- 
ther the extreme fall of corn during the latter part of 1814 
and the whole of 1815 was not the consequence of an import 
which would never have taken place, if the land-holders on the 
conclusion of peace had acceded at once to a moderate tax on 

foreign corn, instead of contending for an exorbitant import. 
The years of peace that have elapsed, fruitful as they have 
been in statistical revolutions, have accustomed us to the 
prices of a former age; and we may now, without incurring 
the charge of ridicule, call on the landed interest to refer to 
the statute of 1773, and say whether their predecessors did 
not act wisely in allowing the import of foreign wheat when 
our own was at 48s.3 a limit which, making an 1 allowance for a 
considerable difference in the value of money, may be put on 
a level with 66s. in 1804 or in the present day. ‘This season 
of overstock and ruinous depression we are far from consider- 
ing as a fit period for new measures: but we cannot help refer- 
ring the reader to our abstract of the Agricultural Report for 
the arguments against the existing act, and in favour "s mo- 
derate 
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derate duty on foreign corn. Is it not evident that the men- 
tion of 80s. as a fit price ought to be avoided when the reality 
is unattainable ; and that the adoption of a reduced import- 
limit would enable farmers to treat for leases on sure grounds, 
while it might exclude speculators from interfering with the 
regular agriculturist, by putting an end to flattering contin- 
gencies, and reducing profits to a definite calculation : 2 

Another consideration, less connected with agricultural 
questions, but equally important in a national view, is whether 
the adoption of a moderate duty on foreign corn, by giving 
the monied and the manufacturing interests an assurance 
against undue fluctuation or e: ctravagant temporary rise in the 
price of subsistence, would justify government in calling on 
the fund-holders to participate in a 5 per cent. property-tax, 
should such a measure be deemed a fit substitute for the 
repeal of the more impolitic of our fiscal imposts. 

If we cannot hold out to our agriculturists much prospect 
of rise of price, we may be allowed to present a cheering view, 
in other respects, to anticipate a diminution of their burdens. 
The present currency of our corn-market is almost as low as 
that of our continental neighbours; and, our wages being 
higher, our working classes are so far in more comfortable 
circumstances than those of France, Germany, or the 
Netherlands. Of such a state of things the natural and fit 
result is a reduction in our poor-rate, and any delay that may 

take place in this desirable measure can be justified only by 

want of work. Next as to tithe, though all parties in parlia- 
ment, oppositionists as well as ministerialists, government as 
well as clergy, have ever since the peace been silent on the ex- 


pediency of a change, we can scarcely imagine that this season of 


tranquillity, this ara of national improvement, will be allowed 
to pass without a correction of one of the grossest anomalies 
in our political system. ‘The general moderation of our clergy 
in the collection of tithe is well known ; and an arrangement, 
which should provide for issuing to them out of the public 
treasury that which they at present obtain in so ungracious a 
form from their parishioners, would doubtless be welcomed as 
«most acceptable relief to both parties. In Ireland, how many 
evils would be remedied, and how many sources of altercation 
removed, by the adoption of such a measure! In France, the 
clergy are paid by a specific sum set apart from the general re- 
venue of the country; and, though its amount (1, 300, 00ol.) 
would by no means form an equiv ‘alent for the aggregate of the 
tithe of England and Ireland, the example of so oreat : a country 
merits attention, : as affording a proof of the wood efiects arising, 
during more than twenty years, from an abolition of the anti- 
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and pernicious plan of tithe. The original provision 
far the church, in England as in other countries, was charged 
wholly on agriculture because, at the period of its enactment, 
land was almost the only description of property open to as- 
sessment: but there is evidently no reason, either in finance 
or in equity, for the exemption of the other classes of the 
public. 

We explained, towards the close of the article in our last 
Number, the mode in which the diminution of all farming 
charges follows a reduction in the price of corn, and places the 
agriculturist in nearly the same situation as in a season of high 
prices: but a striking exception prevails in the case of tenants 
on lease; a number of whom, both on this and the farther 
side of the Tweed, are bound by covenants to a course of hus- 
bandry which puts it out of their power to bring their land- 
lords to an equitable settlement. Of the hardships of this 
generally very respectable class, government cannot fail to be 
aware: but, in this as in other seasons of unexpected fluctu- 
ation, our rulers will probably decline to interpose, consider- 
ing that of two evils the greater would be an interference with 
existing contracts. We must therefore lay our account with 
_a period of distress both to tenants on lease and to those who 
are connected with them; a distress very different from that 
which, in the instance of land-holders, is removed by the sacri- 
fice of superfluous expence. For this and other cases of suf- 
fering, our consolation must be sought in the advantages 
arising to other classes from a fall in the price of corn; in the 
power conferred by it on our manufacturers to labour for the 
supply of foreign markets with little dread of being outdone by 
their rivals on the Continent; and in the approximation afforded 
by it to that freedom in foreign trade, and that mutual reduc- 
tion of duties, so much desired, but till now so much dreaded 
by us;—and is it not reasonable to hope that the benefit 
arising to our oe ecg 8. and mercantile countrymen will 
re-act on agriculture, refunding (at a season, we trust not very 
remote) the loss incurred by the suddenness of the present 
depression ? 

Are our Manufactures benefited by protecting Duties? — 
The affirmative is decidedly the opinion of Mr, Webb Hall, 
and other claimants of a high duty on foreign corn: but their 
conclusions rest, we believe, on no solid foundation. The 
total value of British manufactures prepared for home-con- 
sumption and export was computed in 1812 by Mr. Colquhoun 
at 123,000,0001.; an amount which we shall assume as their 
present value, supposing the very considerable fall in price to 
be balanced by the great increase of the quantity made. Of this 
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sum, then, above half consists of the three great articles of 
cotton, woollen, and hardware; in each of which, from in- 
herent advantages, our manufacturers may bid defiance to 
foreign competition, and are independent of the protection of 
law. Our cottons are cheaper than those of France, Ger- 
many, or the Netherlands, because the import of the raw ma- 
terials is somewhat less expensive, our machinery is superior, 
our supply of fuel is more abundant, and the capital employed 
is subject to a less heavy charge of interest. In hardware, we 
possess a similar advantage in point of fuel and capital, with 
farther aids in the supply of the ore, and in a subdivision of 
labour to which the Continent in no degree approaches. If in 
woollens our superiority be less decisive, and if the quantity 
of French cloth be more substantial, the fact still is that, from 
our power of giving long credit to Americans and others, we 
as yet retain possession of most of the foreign markets. We 
are in like manner exempt from the danger of competition in 
the home-market in several commodities, such as refined 
sugar, pottery, glass, and, at present, in the very important 
article of linen. For what reason, then, are the heavy duties 
in the statute-book continued ? Because in several cases, such 
as glass, the duty imposed on the foreign article is merely an 
equivalent or countervailing charge to the excise duty at 
home; —were the latter not in existence, the former would be 
unnecessary. Besides, in the long list of our custom-duties, 
the agriculturist is as much protected as the manufacturer ; 
since the duties on foreign timber, flax, hemp, tallow, seeds, 
madder, butter, cheese, and rice, all operate or are intended 
to operate in his favour. 

In what cause are we to seek for the origin of an accumu- 
lation of custom-duties unexampled in the history of any other 
nation? Not in a wish to benefit either agriculturist or manu- 
facturer, but in the necessity on the part of government for 
silencing opposition to a tax on a home-article by imposing a 
corresponding burden on a foreign one. ‘This precaution was 
obviously requisite to prevent an importation that would have 
been ruinous; and the extent, to which our insular situation 
has enabled government to carry such imports and such equi- 
valents, affords a remarkable example of the length to which 
it is possible to push taxation. ‘The public were thus led to 
submit, year after year, to fresh burdens, until our prices were 
brought to an artificial state; the return from which, in some 
cases sudden, and in almost all unexpected, has been one of 
the chief causes of our distress since the peace. Prices have 
fallen because our home-supplies have been increased to an 
extent that in many cases put the influence of foreign supply 
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out of the question. ‘This superabundance of home-supply, 
after having affected various classes in succession, has operated 
on our agriculturists; depriving them in a great measure of 
benefit from the corn-laws, and making them raise complaints 
of grievances beyond those of the restof the community: but the 
question lies not so much between them and their manufactur- 
ing countrymen as between them and the agriculturists of the 
Continent, from whom the rival-supply can alone proceed. 
The comparison should therefore be made, as in the preceding 
pages we have endeavoured to make it, between the burdens 
on agriculture in different countries; and such relief as our 
farmers may require, beyond the protection afforded by a 
moderate duty on foreign corn, must eventually be sought in 
a reduction of rent. 

Evils of a high Price of Corn. — ‘The injury sustained at 
present from low prices ought by no means to make us over- 


look the dangers of the opposite extreme. The corn-bill of 


1815 was passed at a time when high war-prices were fresh 
in recollection, and when neither government nor the landed 
interest, nor the consumers of their produce, could be pre- 
pared for a general or permanent fall of prices: nor had suf- 
ficient time elapsed to apprize the public of the danger to our 
productive industry, from the continuance of a price of pro- 
visions materially higher than on the Continent. We had 
not then calculated the great relative disadvantage, under 
which such enhancement would place our manufacturers, des- 
tined as they are to labour for the great market of the world; 
2 market not to be commanded by favour, by commercial 
treaties, or even by naval superiority, but requiring, as an in- 
dispensable preliminary, cheapness in the articles supplied. 
The return of peace was followed by a considerable emi- 
gration of the unemployed classes, half-pay officers, annui- 
tants, and persons with large families, to whom the economical 
living and equally economical education of continental towns 
presented a strong attraction. All these individuals draw 
their income from England, and expend it abroad; giving 
to other countries the stimulus arising from reproduction, and 
subjecting Great Britain to an injury of the kind so long sus- 
tained by Ireland. The amount thus drawn annually, on the 
conjunct account of emigrants and travellers, we believe to be 
moderately computed at 4,000,0001. or 5,000,0001. sterling ; 
and it would have turned the exchange against England, 
had it not been balanced by the increased export of our ma- 
nufacturers: — but how much greater would have been the 
extent of injury, had a continued high price of provisions 
‘Induced master-manufacturers or their workmen to seek an 
establishment 
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establishment on the Continent, in the hope of supplying, not 
the markets of this country, but those of the United States, of 
Spanish America, and of China! ‘Those among us who have 

travelled abroad since the Peace remark, and apparently with 


justice, that continental manufactures are as yet far from for- 


midable: but they fail to take into account the surprizing 
change that might be effected by a transfer of British capital 
and master-workmen. With these potent aids, the inhabi- 
tants of Normandy, the Netherlands, or the banks of the 
Rhine, would soon become dangerous rivals; for we ought 
steadily to keep in mind that our superiority as a nation lies 
not in the individual, but in the operation of collective bodies : 
as workmen, our neighbours would soon attain an equality, 
were they placed on the same level with respect to machinery 
and the division of employment. Our government would 
evidently have had no means of counteracting the tide of 
emigration; which would have flowed in different directions, 
according to the respective advantages of particular situations : 
one part. of the Continent possessing mines of iron ; another, 
mines of coal; and a third abounding in timber, while various 
tracts of coast approach to ours in the number and capacity 
of their sea-ports. Happily, no part of the Continent could 
offer these advantages collectively : so that, although inquiries 
were made and calculations formed by several of our specul- 
ative men of business, no emigr ation of consequence took 
place among our labouring classes ; ; and the recent fall of pro- 
visions seems to remove such unwelcome enterprizes to an 
indefinite date. 

Such are the advantages attendant on a fall of corn; dearly 
purchased, we allow, by the distress of the agriculturists, by 
their consequent inability to pay their portion “of our bur dens, 
and by the unavoidable transfer of a part of such burdens to 
the other classes. ‘The fall has unluckily been extreme. An 
average of 60s. (instead of 51s. or 52s.) for the quarter of 
wheat would, we believe, have given security to our manufac- 
tures, and would not have involved our agriculturists in embar- 
rassment. On this ground, we are inclined to hold a middle 
course, and to distrust the proposition so boldly hazarded by 
political economists in the north; we mean a total repeal of 
the corn-law, and an unrestricted import of foreign produce. 
That such would in future afford the firmest basis to our far- 
mers we readily admit: but sudden changes are attended with 
a privation of income, an extinction of capital, and a train of 
individual distress that far surpasses previous calculation. No 
person would desire an abrupt relinquishment of tillage on 
our inferior soils; or still less a transfer of our capital to cul- 
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tivate more favoured tracts on the Continent, for the purpose 
of import into England; and the land-holders might object, 
with justice, that the free import of foreign corn cught not to 
be contemplated until they shall be relieved of tithe, poor-rate, 
and such others of their assessments as exceed the proportion 
of the rest of the public. Let our object, therefore, be not a 
repeal but a modification of the existing act ; — the abolition of 
the limit of 80s., but the substitution of a moderate duty, as 
proposed by the Agricultural Committee. Such a measure 
could hardly fail, in the course of a few seasons, to bring 
the price of agricultural produce to a fair proportion with the 
cost of raising it ; since farming, like other occupations, would 
be followed or not according as it was profitable. Under no 
circumstances can landlords expect such high rents in peace as 
in war: but, in the counties in which the improved husbandry 
is not yet introduced, it is perfectly practicable for them, by 
following the example of their wiser neighbours, to lessen the 
sacrifice which they are now required to make: while in their 
expenditure the whole body will, of course, benefit by that fall 
in the price of commodities which renders 1001. equivalent, 
in the support and education of a family, to 1301. during the 

war. | 
Mr. Curwen’s Answer to the Agricultural Report.— We 
shall conclude our article by a few remarks on the letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. C. to his constituents, and printed in the 
news-papers soon after the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee came into circulation. The success of Mr. C. in 
extorting from ministers the repeal of the agricultural horse- 
tax, after that measure had been relinquished by the Com- 
mittee, prepared the farmers to give a favourable reception to 
his views; but, notwithstanding his great merit as a patron of 
improvements in husbandry, and much as we have admired 
the independence of his conduct during many years in parlia- 
ment, we are bound, in critical justice, to pronounce that his 
knowlege of political economy is scarcely such as to qualify him 
to express a decisive opinion on the difficult and complicated 
questions discussed by the Committee. We may therefore 
be allowed to pass briefly over his demand of a high duty 
on foreign corn, (mixed up somewhat aukwardly with the 
demand of a similar duty on foreign tallow,) and confine our 
attention to a point in which the ideas of Mr. C. seem intitled 
to higher regard ; we mean his belief that the present depres- 
‘sion Is, in a great measure, owing to the excessive import in 
1818. He computes that, -in autumn 1819, when we entered 
on the consumption of the crop of that year, the dealers had 
on hand, and unsold, above 1,000,000 of quarters of — 
wheat 5 
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wheat; a fact which at this distance of time can scarcely be 
ascertained with accuracy, but which, if but partly true, would 
account for a considerable share of the existing depression of 
the corn-market. The probability, therefore, is that we do 
not, in an average year, produce altogether so much as we 
consume; in which case, relief may be obtained to our agricul- 
turists without resorting to the ruinous expedient of retracing 
their steps, and throwing back into pasture those lands which, 
at a great expence, have been brought under the plough. 








Art. V. Elementary Principles of Carpentry; a Treatise on the 
Pressure and Equilibrium of Beams and Timber Frames ; the 
Resistance of Timber; the Construction of Floors, Roofs, 
Centres, Bridges, &c. &c. By Thomas Tredgold. 4to. Ils. 4s. 
Boards. Taylor, Holborn. 1820. 


PERHAPS no one of the useful arts is more intimately con- 

nected with geometrical principles, and at the same time 
in no one is that connection less regarded, than architectural 
construction. Every rafter, tie-beam, brace, &c. introduced 
into a roof, or in any part of a building, ought to have its 
due influence in adding strength and stability to the structure. 
It is therefore requisite that we should be able to estimate the 
effect of each correctly ; lest, in our endeavours to give extra- 
ordinary strength, we produce actual weakness by over- 
charging our frames, &c. not only with an unnecessary but 
with an actual prejudicial weight, and thus violate the most 
essential principle of architectural design; viz. that of com- 
bining solidity with economy, and lightness of construction 
with durability and strength. 

We must not, however, depend wholly on pure geometri- 
cal principles in our determinations of the above particulars : 
for it is necessary that we first obtain, mechanically and ex- 
perimentally, certain data on which to rest our computations ; 
that is, we must first, from theoretical mechanics, estimate 
the effect of this or that particular application of a force or 
strain; in which it should be remembered that we are under 
the necessity of considering beams as void of flexibility, with- 
out weight or lateral dimensions, and fulcrums as reduced to 
mere points or lines, and free from any species of friction or 
resistance ; circumstances which never have place in actual 
practice. Consequently, before we can successfully apply our 
theoretical deductions to practical constructions, we must pro- 
ceed experimentally to obtain the mean strength of different 
materials under different strains, and in various positions; by 
which means we are enabled, in a certain degree, to modify 
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our theoretical results and fit them for practical purposes. 
It cannot, however, be denied that our experimental deduc- 
tions are very uncertain and precarious, the same strain pro- 
ducing very different effects on specimens to all external 
appearances precisely similar; so that, after all, our only 
security rests on a judicious selection of experimental data, 
_and the adoption of such dimensions as shall furnish sufficient 
stability without an unnecessary waste of materials. 

These remarks point out the qualifications which a writer 
ought to possess, who undertakes to lay down rules and prin- 
ciples to be adopted by his less informed brethren; viz. to a 
sound practical knowlege of his subject, he ought to unite 
such a portion of theoretical mechanics, as will enable him to 
make a judicious selection of results from theoretical authors, 
and to point out the inconsistencies of certain principles 
which have been already introduced into general practice. 
These qualifications we have no hesitation in stating, after a 
very attentive examination of the work before us, are dis- 
played in a superior degree by its author ; and we shall now 
propose to give a brief < analy sis of its contents. 

The volume i is divided into ten distinct sections, of which 
the first treats of the equilibrium and pressure of beams, or 
the theoretical principles on which are founded the first ideas 
of the composition and resolution of forces, the centre of 
gravity, the conditions of equilibrium, &c. &Xc. 

The second section treats of the resistance of timber and 
iron, under various circumstances and positions; with tables 
of the direct cohesive force or strength of different woods, 
selected from numerous authors, and considerably enlarged 
by experiments made by Mr. Tredgold and Mr. Ebbels, 
which (we believe) were never before published. Other 
tables contain the results of experiments on the elasticity and 
transverse strength of similar specimens, as also on their re- 
sistance to compression. — ‘This is doubtless a very useful 
and important section ; not only on account of its exhibiting, 
within a limited compass, the results of all the most accurate 
experiments that have hitherto been made on the subject, 
but also because it includes many practical observations which 
ought to be particularly re garded by those who are con- 
cerned i in architectural cons tructions. We cannot, however, 
refrain from regretting that, in too many instances, the writer 
has neglected to state the authority on which the several rules 
are given; while in others he has omitted to assign his rea- 
sons for the particwar propositions which he recommends, or 
conditions on which he insists. ‘Thus, (for instance,) he says ; 
¢ The strength of a tube, or hollow cylinder, is to the strength 
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ofa Solid one as the difference between the fourth powers of the 
exterior and interior diameters of the tube, divided by the exte- 
rior diameter, is to the cube of the diameter ofa solid cylinder : 
the quantity of matter in each being the same:’ but he makes 
no reference to the place where this theorem is delivered : 
nor does he state whether it be a deduction drawn from mere 
theory, or a practical rule obtained from actual experiment. 
If, as we suspect, it is derived from the former source, it will 
in all probability fail in actual practice, and the reader should 
have been put on his guard accordingly. No theory, per- 
haps, gives results so wide of the truth as that which has 
been usually applied to the resistance of solids; and, in many 
cases, that theory makes the strength greatest where experi- 
ment shews it to be the least. Thus, it has always been stated! 
by theoretical writers, from the time of Galileo to the present 
day, that a square beam, strained according to its diagonal, is 
stronger than when the strain is directly applied in the pro- 
portion of ,7 2 to 1; whereas experiment shews it to be 
weaker in the former case than in the latter, in the ratio of 
7 to 10, according to Mr. ‘Tredgold, and as 38 to 39 ac- 
cording to the experiments of Mr. Barlow.* 

We might mention several other instances in which we 
think the writer ought to have given his authority, or should 
have assigned his reasons for the particular rules which he 
has laid down: but we must proceed to give a brief sketch of 
the other sections of the work, which perhaps we cannot 
effect in less compass than the author himself has done it in 
his preface: 

‘ The third section is on the construction of floors; the fourth 
on roofs; the fifth on domes; and the sixth on partitions: these 
are the parts which demand the greatest part of the carpenter's 
attention in house-building ; and in each of these sections I have 
endeavoured to show the most advantageous methods of construc- 
tion, illustrated by examples. 

‘ The seventh section is on centres for bridges; a subject of 
much importance, in which some better principles of construction 
are shown than those hitherto published. 

‘ The eighth section is on wooden bridges, and it may appear 
to be extended to a greater length in propertion to its usefulness 
than was necessary ; and yet, when it is considered that there are 
many situations where bridges are wanted, and where bridges of 
timber might be constructed at a small expense, and consequently 
without going beyond the funds that could be appropriated to 
such a purpose, a few pages on the subject will not appear to be 
altogether out of place: as I think it may be shown, that the first 
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* See Mr. B.’s treatise on Timber, Rev. for May, 1820. 
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cost and subsequent repairs of a wooden bridge would be so 
small a burden upon the community in comparison with the ex- 
pense of a stone or an iron bridge, that the benefit of these use- 
ful structures might be extended to situations where at present it 
is unknown, 

‘ In order to prevent repetition, the construction of joints and 
straps is the subject of the ninth section; treating of them toge- 
ther gives an opportunity of comparing the different species of 
joints, and, therefore, of unfolding the principles of construction 
ina more distinct and effectual manner. 

‘ In the tenth section the nature and properties of timber are 
considered. In this department of my work I have endeavoured 
to exhibit a brief but comprehensive view of the most useful facts 
and observations that have been made on this important subject. 

‘ Classing the woods may appear to be a refinement not re- 
quired in a work on Carpentry, but it is hoped that the following 
reasons for adding it will be thought satisfactory. In old speci- 
mens, there are some woods so nearly alike that they are often 
mistaken by common observers ; now as it is desirable to know that 
kind which is most durable, it must be an advantage to have some 
character by which different kinds can be distinguished. For un- 
der the impression that chesnut was much employed by our ances- 
tors, and that it is the durable kind of wood found in old buildings, 
the growth of it has been lately much encouraged. But I have ex- 
amined many specimens of old wood that have been shown to me 
as chesnut, and without an exception they have proved to be of 
oak. Perhaps a closer investigation may show that the growth of 
chesnut has been encouraged on very superficial inquiries re- 
specting its nature. The character which distinguishes oak from 
chesnut is the same as that which distinguishes my two classes of 
woods; and the divisions are also founded on such distinctions as 
will convey useful information. 

‘ The numerous tables at the end of the work will not form the 
Jeast useful part of it. The tables of scantlings were first calcu- 
lated for my own use some years ago, and the arrangement is that 
which I found most convenient. They are the first that have 
been published of the kind, where the calculations have been 
made on the principles of the resistance to flexure.’ 


Such are the subjects of the present volume, which are illus- 
trated by twenty-two quarto plates, very accurately. designed 
by the author’s brother, and beautifully engraved by Davis. 

We cannot conclude this very concise sketch of the ‘ Ele- 
mentary Principles of Carpentry,’ without congratulating the 
author on the success of his endeavours to reduce to a regular 
system the principles of architectural constructions. We 
have little doubt that his work will become a standard of refer- 
ence, and will soon pass into a second edition, when he will 
have an opportunity of supplying some of those references 
to which we have alluded. 


ART. 
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Art. VI. An Inquiry into the Means which have been taken to 
preserve the British Navy, from the earliest Period to the pre- 
sent Time, particularly from that Species of Decay now denomin- 
ated Dry-Rot. By John Knowles, Secretary to the Committee 
of Surveyors of His Majesty’s Navy. 4to. 11. Boards. Win- 
chester and Co. 

HE problem of curing the dry-rot has often been regarded, 

like those of squaring the circle or of finding the perpe- 
tual motion, as a bar set by nature to our progress ;—a 
visionary pursuit, of which the speciousness will always con- 
tinue to excite a hope, while its impossibility will for ever 
baffle our efforts. As we are not altogether so sceptical, we 
consider as worthy of the most serious attention any attempt 
that tends to elucidate the nature of an enemy who has so 
ons revelled among our fleets, and destroyed with appalling 
facility one of the most beautiful productions of man, Viewin 
the subject in this light, we have sometimes regretted that the 
experiments and trials, which have been made or sanctioned 
by government, have obtained but little publicity: for, not 
only in this but in every physical inquiry, to record a failure 
is to make a step towards success; since every well-conducted 
experiment will at least serve, by the method of exclusions, 
to limit the field of investigation, and to concentrate the 
attention of the inquirer. 

It is one of the objects of the book before us to supply this 
desideratum; and the official situation of the author has en- 
abled him to accomplish it in a way that, we think, is highly 
satisfactory. From documents little known to preceding 
writers, he has extracted a clear and well digested account of 
the numerous schemes, which have been from time to time 
laid before the Navy-Board, for preventing the rapid decay of 
the navy. Many of these are of a very interesting nature ; 
and, though such of them as did not terminate in total failure 
ended hadeciatvaly, (we are not speaking of those plans which 
are still in a state of trial,) yet much of this disappointment is 
to be imputed to the neglect of the requisite precautions dur- 
ing the hurry of our late arduous maritime contests, when the 
present energy rather than the future greatness of our fleets 
was necessarily consulted. The navy, therefore, while it 
attained to an unparalleled strength, suffered in an alarming 
degree the effects of internal destruction; and the extent to 
which this evil had at length grown is thus described by Mr. 
Knowles : 


‘ In the middle of the seventeenth century, thirty years was con- 
sidered to be the period that a ship lasted ; at the early part of the 
eighteenth century, fourteen years was accounted the time, and 
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from the result of the experience gained during the late wars, the 
average-duration of ships did not exceed eight years before they 
required very extensive repairs.’ 


We may add that, from a document transmitted by the most 
distinguished naval architect of the age to the late ‘Committee 
of the House of Lords upon the Foreign Trade of this Country, 
relative to Timber, it appears that, of eighteen fir-frigates, 
built of Canada timber in the years 1813 and 1814, the mean 
duration was less than three years and a half. So rapidly 
accelerating a course of destruction was truly alarming, 
and threatened, should the ratio of its progression remain con- 
stant, to annihilate that navy which had so nobly resisted the 
attacks of every other enemy. With the return of peace, 
however, the bustle and confusion of war have subsided ; and 
time has been given for the evils, which originated in the ne- 

ligence of haste, to be corrected by the patient hand of care. 
The diseased part of our shipping, indeed, is not yet extinct : 
but that portion of it which is of more recent date presents a 
very promising appearance ; and on the whole, we believe, the 
British navy was never in a more healthy condition than at the 
present moment. 

The cause to which we are to attribute this rapid improve- 
ment in the durability of our ships is an interesting and deli- 
cate question, and is ably discussed in the volume before 
us; of which the first chapter commences with a brief descrip- 
tion of the properties of timber in general, and of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the employment of particular 
species. ‘The effects of soil and situation are also considered, 
as far as they tend to improve the nature of the wood, or to 
render it, in the quaint language of art, foxy, doaty, quaggy 
or cuppy, heartshaken or cupshaken. In this chapter, also, is 
discussed the proper age which the oak should be permitted to 
attain, before it is felled for the purposes of the builder: but 
Mr. Knowles fixes no definite period, leaving it to be deter- 
mined by the appearance of the tree, and the circumstances of 
the case. On this point we fully coincide with him: since so 
little is known on the subject, that the utmost that can be col- 
lected from those who have treated on it is to prefer the limits 
of 60 and 200 years. Our information is not more certain, 
nor are our guides better agreed, concerning the extreme dur- 
ation of this venerable patriarch of the forest, which has been 
extended from two to the startling period of fifteen hundred 
years: but such ages are, evidently, either arbitrarily assumed, 
or deduced from inconclusive facts or wild conjectures. Thus 
tradition has pointed out the identical tree of which the inter- 
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position was fatal to William Rufus; and an antiquary pos- 
sessing the ample faith of his profession may yet discover, on 
the wounded bark, the impression of the deadly shaft. 

Mr. Knowles is equally judicious in avoiding any decisive 
assertion respectinghMlit much disputed point, the proper time 
of the year for felling timber; rather endeavouring to give a 
clear statement of the few facts which are known on the sub- 
ject, than to espouse either side of the question. He traces, 
with much apparent research, the notion that winter-felled- 
timber is preferable to any other, from the classic authors of 
antiquity down to our own excellent Evelyn; shewing that it 
has been transmitted from him to the present day, with the 
same boldness of assertion and paucity of proof. He examines 
also with care the examples which preceding writers have 
given in support of this very popular opinion, and he often 
combats with ingenuity the conclusions which they have 
thence drawn. As a favourable example of this criticism, we 
might mention his account of the building of the Royal Wil- 
liam man of war, where we conceive he has completely refuted 
the assertions of the advocates for winter-felling: whom he 
ilso opposes with equal success in numerous other instances. 
We will content ourselves, however, with the following brief 
extract: 

‘ At all periods of our naval history, it will be found that the 
officers of government have given a preference to timber which has 
been felled in the winter; and in the year 1687, the Navy-Board 
recommended the practice, but they apprehended, “ that it could 
not be carried to any extent on account of the value of the bark, 
except the government thought fit to order it to be done in the 
King’s forests.’ Whenever parliamentary or other inquiries have 
been instituted with respect to the state of the timber in this coun- 
try, and its preservation, these recommendations have been repeated, 
without however assigning any reasons, except the one which ex- 
periments have proved to be fallacious, that it contains less of 
juices than that felled at any other season of the year. The sap- 
wood of the excorticated winter-felled-timber kept in piles in his 
Majesty’s yards has rotted, and been equally as subject to fungus 
as that on timber felled in the spring ; and the officers state, that 
there is no apparent difference in the alburnum or in the heart 
itself, and that the sap and heart were not drier, or in a more sea- 
soned state for the trees having been stripped.’ 


This report is sufficiently decisive of the question concern- 
ing the durability of the sap of winter-felled-timber ; which it 
proves to be in no respect superior to that of timber felled in 
the spring. For our own part, we believe that, if there be any 
difference, it is rather im favour of the Jatter than of the 
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The idea of the durability of the alburnum of trees which 
have been cut down in the winter has arisen, we conceive, from 
an erroneous or imperfect view of that. part of the vegetable 
economy, by which the rise of the sap is,effected ; and, as this 
subject is intimately connected with the theory of the decay of 
timber, we will take a brief survey of the most approved opi- 
nions respecting it. According to these suggestions, the food of 
plants, after having been collected by innumerable capillary 
mouths, situated for the most part but not exclusively in the 
roots, is carried by a series of tubes, called the vascular 
system, to all the ramifications of the vegetable : in trees, these 
vessels appear to occupy every part except the pith and bark : 
but the supply of sap which they afford decreases as we 
approach towards the centre. ‘The action of this system, in 
causing the ascent of the juices of the tree, is but little under- 
stood, and has been the occasion of much loose conjecture and 
unscientific reasoning. Before the time of Hook, Hales, and 
Du Hamel, vegetable anatomists, deceived by the wonderful 
discoveries of Harvey in another science, had furnished the 
vessels of trees with valves, by the aid of which they accounted 
for the motion of the sap in a manner analogous to the circu- 
lation of the blood: but, it having been Tenenaaiad that 
these valves had no existence in nature, a new theory was 
invented, which derived the cause of the phaznomenon from 
the expansion of an elastic fluid, contained in what they termed 
the air-vessels. ‘This idea, which we believe was first started by 
Malpighi, obtained a very considerable degree of reputation : 
but, - a time, it also fell into discredit; and it is now, not- 
withstanding a late attempt of M. Kieser to revive it, gene- 
rally abandoned for the notion of the contraction of the tubes. 
None of these theories, however, are sufficient to account satis- 
factorily for the rise of the sap; more especially if it moves 
with the force which has been asserted, and which Dr. Hales 
considered as capable of supporting a column of mercury 
$23 inches high. * 

Whatever be the cause of the motion of the sap, it appears 
to flow regularly from the roots to the upper part of the trunk ; 
where, after having undergone some unknown change, the 
rising juices 

‘¢ Each widening scale and bursting film unfold, 
Swell the green cup and tint the flower with gold.” 





* Professor Leslie, in the account of the atmometer which he 
has invented, asserts that this effect might have been produced by 
evaporation alone. 
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Having thus fulfilled their destination, by supplying with 
food the infant foliage of the tree, they, or the surplus part of 
them, begin to descend towards the ground: but the vessels 
by which this is accomplished are no longer the same, being, 
on the contrary, situated wholly in the bark; where, as we have 
before mentioned, none of the tubes through which the 
ascent Is performed are contained. 

Hence it appears that, in the early part of the Spring, before 
the leaves and buds are produced, the solid wood is alone im- 
pregnated with sap, while the bark is perfectly dry: but that, 
when vegetation has become sufficiently active, the case is 
reversed ; the ascending juices, partly consumed by the leaves, 
and partly returned by the cortical vessels, are no longer to be 
found in abundance, while the bark has, in its turn, become 
the seat of moisture. 

To these observations on the motion of the sap, Mr. Knight 
has added another of considerable importance to the object 
which we are considering ; for he has discovered, by attentive 
observation, that the juices of the plant; having answered the 
immediate purposes of vegetation, are yet farther employed in 
storing in the alburnum the food, which, rising with the 
future sap, produces the leaves and flowers of the succeeding 
Spring. Now it is manifest that this fact, if correct, ought to 
have great: weight in the arguments against felling timber in the 
winter; for the advocates of that practice acknowlege that the 
end, which they have in view, is to obtain the wood free from 
those juices which accelerate its decay ; and this, they assert, is 
effected by cutting down the timber in that season of the year 
when, the powers of vegetation being inactive, the vascular 
system is free from sap. Admitting the observations of Mr. 
Knight, however, it surely follows (although we are aware 
that he himself has drawn a different conclusion ftom it) 
that the saccharine and mucilaginous deposits, which the al- 
burnum contains in store for the vegetation of the spring, 
must remain in the timber, and render its sap-wood obdedidly 
susceptible of decomposition, conformably to the observations 
to which we have before alluded. 

We have gone thus far out of our immediate track, and 
entered into a description of the vascular system of the veget- 
able kingdom, partly with the view of rendering our reasons 
more intelligible for opposing the commonly received notion 
of the durability of the alburnum of winter-felled-timber : but 
we may also observe that we consider the arguments, which 
have been advanced in favour of the timber itself, as resting 
on equally unsatisfactory grounds. Without, however, embark- 
ing any farther in the discussion of this question, it will be 
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sufficient to mention that, while the nature of the deposits 
which are made in the cellular system remains so little known, 
it will be vain to attempt to trace the origin of decay to the 
rising juices in the sap-vessels; and we therefore fully agree 
with the concluding observations in Mr. Knowles’s chapter on 
this subject, which we will give in his own words: 

‘ On a review of all the circumstances, these conclusions are to 
be drawn, that winter-felled-timber is somewhat heavier, stronger, 
and less liable to rend or twist, than that felled at any other season 
of the year; but that wood of a good quality is durable at what- 
ever season it may have been cut down ; provided it be well dried 
before it is brought into use ; but that if it be felled at any time 
of the eq and worked into a building before the juices are eva- 
porated by seasoning, and a free circulation of air then prevented, 
it will ferment, corrupt, and be subject to early decay.’ 


Chap. III. is devoted to the different methods that have 
been used for seasoning timber, previously to its being em- 
ployed, and contains some very excellent practical information: 
but, as we cannot sufficiently report the details of the sub- 
ject to do justice to its importance, we will merely give the 
conclusion at which Mr. Knowles arrives, viz. ‘ that the best 
mode of seasoning timber, and preventing its being injured 
during that process, is to keep it in air neither very dry nor 
very moist; and to protect it from the sun and rain by a 
roof raised sufficiently high over it, so as tc prevent, by this 
as well as other means, a rapid rush of air. We would par- 
ticularly point out this last observation as deserving of atten- 
tion; since, though of considerable importance, it appears 
very often to have been overlooked by practical men, who 
generally consider a current of air, however rapid, as a valu- 
able agent in seasoning timber. ‘That a stream of air promotes 
desiccation will be doubted by no person: but that it ought 
not to be employed without a due regard to the freedom of its 
access, and the velocity of its motion, is well shewn in a note 
which Mr. Knowles has affixed to his remarks on this subject, 
containing the account of an experiment made by Mr. 
Sowerby, in Deptford Dock-yard; the result of which was that 
timber, exposed to a free rush of air, though it had maintained 
a fine compact surface, was yet internally much decayed. 

We remember to have heard M. Dupin, whose works on 
the military and naval establishments, &c. of this country 
have rendered his name familiar to our readers*, mention 





* See our Appendix to vol. xcii., first article. The Appendix 
to the present volume of the M. R., to be published on the Ist of 
October, will also contain a report of the continuation of M. Dupin’s 
statements. 
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Some very interesting experiments which he had made on the 
seasoning of timber ; and which we hope will in due time appear 
before the public. The subject has been too much neglected 
by the modern writers on the art of building; most of whom 
have contented themselves with a mere echo of the ideas of 
preceding authors respecting it. To this censure, however, 
we ought to make an exception in favour of Mr. Tredgold; 
who, in his Elementary Principles of Carpentry, (see the pre- 
ceding article in this Review,) has given a mathematical inves- 
tigation of the laws by which the desiccation of timber is 
regulated; though we may observe that the data on which he 
proceeds are too superficial to lead to a complete result. We 
doubt, indeed, whether the subject be capable of a rigorously 
mathematical investigation: but, at all events, it would be 
necessary to have a previous knowlege not only of the laws b 
which the exterior film of fluid is evaporated, but of those 
more complicated laws which govern the distribution of the 
internal moisture. 

Having concluded his observations on the seasoning of 
timber, Mr. Knowles proceeds to give an account of the che- 
mical means which, at various times, have been proposed to 
promote, or insure, its durability. On this point he has 
collected much interesting and curious information, which we 
think will tend to render the numerous discoverers and venders 
of nostrums for curing the dry-rot rather more doubtful of the 
infallibility of their schemes. We cannot follow him through 
all the proposals and trials which he describes: but among 
them is one which, by its fatal result, more particularly attracts 
our attention ; we mean the project of Mr. Lukin for impreg- 
nating timber with oleaginous matter. ‘This scheme was car- 
ried into execution on a very large scale in the dock-yard at 
Woolwich, by placing the timber in an air-tight apartment, 
or rather house; into which was conveyed, by means of iron 
retorts, the gaseous product obtained from the distillation of 
pitch-pine, saw-dust, and pit-coal. Several trials were made 
in this way, without being attended with the beneficial effects 
which had been anticipated: but, as the inventor ascribed 
these failures wholly to accidental circumstances, it was deter- 
mined to continue the experiments. 


‘ On the 30th of December, (1812,) at about four o’clock in the 
evening, while the person, whose duty it was to attend the fires, 
and regulate the heat, was in the act of lowering a damper placed 
on the chimney, the carburetted hydrogen gas exploded, and the 
building was destroyed. A short time before this occurred, the 
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‘ The accident was supposed to have been occasioned by some 
defect in the flue, which during the action of lowering the damper 
allowed the flame to pass through it into the house, where the car- 
buretted hydrogen was in such proportion to the asmospheric air 
as readily to explode. The shock occasioned by this accident 
was tremendous, and its effects fatal: an iron door weighing 280 
pounds was driven to the distance of 230 feet ; a part of the wall 
of the dockyard, although at a very considerable distance, was 
blown down, and some houses without the premises, which were 
in a measure protected by the boundary-wall, unroofed. Six men 
were killed and fourteen much injured, two of whom died from the 
effects of wounds. The destruction of the building was so com- 
plete, that in few cases were two bricks left in contact. 

‘ The timber seasoned according to this method disappointed 
expectation; those pieces which were perfectly dry, although 
without the appearance on their surface of being rent, were ren- 
dered concave on each side, and when cut were found to be so 
much cracked internally, as not to be fit for any useful purpose ; 
and as far as opinion could be formed, the gases had not penetrated 
the wood. This experiment has not been repeated.’ 


The next subject considered in Mr. Knowles’s work is the 
effect that the strength and construction of vessels have on 
their durability : an inquiry into which we do not remeniber 
that any other author has entered, (with the exception of 
what M. Dupin has advanced on it, see M. R. vol. Ixxxiv. 
p. 266.) but which we here find discussed with much ability. 


« An uneasy ship at sea (says Mr. Knowles) can never be dur- 
able; the violent actions to which she is constantly subject must 
naturally loosen the fastenings, disjoint the pieces of which the 
fabric is composed, displace the caulking between the planks, and 
subject the vessel to partial leaks, in particular in the upper works, 
where the effects of a violent momentum are chiefly felt.’ — 

‘¢ Too much attention cannot be paid to the theoretic construc- 
tion of ships; it is the little difference in lines, unobserved by the 
unskilful in this branch of science, that causes the great difference 
between vessels of the same class ; and the navy of England has 
furnished numerous examples to prove that ships, the lines of 
which are constructed upon true theoretic principles, may remain 
in service many years without any ak appearance of weak- 
ness, although internally the materials of which they were com- 
posed may exhibit all the symptoms of a general state of decay ; 
while others, from the violent motions to which they have been 
subject from a faulty construction of their bodies, have been weak 
after a short period of service, and constantly afterwards requiring 
repairs ; for whatever skill may be exerted in putting the ships to- 
gether, or however good the principle may be on which they are 
built, yet, if the motions of pitching and rolling be heavy, they 
must in a short time become weak, leaky, and consequently subject 


to early decay.’ 
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The author then gives a brief description of the principal 
improvements which have been made by Sir Robert Seppings 
in the practical construction of ships: but on this topic we 
need not now enter, the method in question having been de- 
scribed by us at some length in M. R. vol. Ixxvi. p.251. By 
that description, which we endeavoured to divest of techni- 
calities, and to render as popular as the case admitted; it was 
made apparent that the system of diagonal framing, introduced 
by Sir Robert Seppings, is one of the greatest improvements 
recorded in naval architecture. It may be said, indeed, that 
in other arts the principle has been introduced from the 
most remote antiquity; and, accordingly, it has been at- 
tempted on this ground, both in our own country and abroad, 
to deprive Sir Robert of the merit of an inventor: but such 
an endeavour seems rather to originate in the prejudices of 
envy than the calm decisions of justice; and, if the assertion 
be allowed to have any weight, it serves only to shew that the 
difficulty of application was, in the present case, so great that, 
though the general principle had been known for ages, the 
requisite modification was reserved for the present day. ‘The 
originality of our countryman is not likely to be more im- 
peached by the right which the French have asserted to this 
improvement ; since, after having maturely weighed their pre- 
tensions, we can discover no other claim than the very extra- 
ordinary allegation that several of their mechanicians*, per- 
ceiving the advantage which carpentry derived from diagonal 
framing, sought to introduce it into naval architecture, and 
did not succeed. 

To Sir R. Seppings we are also indebted for the method of 
building ships under a permanent housing: not that we are 
to attribute to him the first idea of covering shipping with 
roofs, since that practice has been for a long time adopted at 


Venice, at Carlscrona, and at some other places: but the - 


great improvements which he has made in the plan, and his 
success in rendering it general throughout our dock-yards, 
intitle him to the warmest praise. They may be considered 
as having conferred an essential benefit on the nation; for 
nothing could be more likely to prove injurious to the costly 
fabrics which have so long been the boast and security of our 
country, than leaving them exposed, during the long period 
of their construction, to the inclemency of our variable cli- 
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* Some great mathematical names appear in the list: but this 
subject seems destined to exhibit the failure, or the precipitancy, 
of mathematicians. See the Philosophical Transactions for 1814, 
Part IT. 
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mate; owing to which, the seeds of disease were imbibed, and 
the malady had often commenced before the structure was 
delivered from the tools of the artizan. Under the present 
system, the workmen and the work are both protected; and 
the one may continue: his labour undisturbed, and the other 
proceed in a progressive state of desiccation, in the blaze of 
July or under the storm and frost of December. 

The history of these structures, as given by Mr. Knowles, 
is both curious and instructive; and the same epithets may 
with justice be applied to his observations on the comparative 
advantages of preserving ships under sheds, or at their moor- 
ings. ‘The latter is the method universally adopted in this 
country, but that it has been sometimes successfully abandoned 
abroad we learn from his own words: 


‘ The ships of war at Venice for centuries past, and those at 
Carlscrona since the year 1674, have been kept until wanted on 
slips, or in docks, protected from the weather by roofs; at the 
former port, there are sixty-two docks and slips, and at the latter, 
seven docks roofed over, either for this purpose, or to keep them 
dry while being built or repaired. 

‘ At Venice many slips are in a line of continuity, and when 
they are not occupied by ships, they are used as store-houses, in 
which are placed converted timber, or other naval stores that are 
not of a very perishable nature. In the year 1790, there were 
twenty-two shina of the line under roofs at this port, some of which 
had been in that situation for 59 years; yet it was stated that their 
timbers and planks were perfectly sound, although very much 
shrunk and rent.’ 


Our limits oblige us to pass over the remainder of this 
chapter, though it affords much interesting matter concerning 
the modes of ventilating ships *; and to hasten to the main 
object of the work, the nature, cure, and prevention of dry- 
rot: —a subject which, of late years, has attracted much at- 
tention, and has been twisted into a variety of shapes to suit 
the notions or views of the authors by whom it has been 
treated. Among the most fashionable of these hypotheses, 
was the strange idea of equivocal generation: a doctrine 
which, originally derived from the Egyptians, had at one time 
become extremely popular; and which, when it had been 
very generally abandoned, was lately revived by Girtanner. 
His opinions, however, being successfully refuted, the notion 
was left without an advocate, until it was warmly espoused by 








* Should the scheme, which we believe is now in agitation, of 
having hollow iron-masts for the navy, be carried into effect, it 
might be made the means of very effectual ventilation. 
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several of the writers on the dry-rot; who, misled by a few 
mistaken facts, attempted to unravel the difficulties of this ob- 
scure subject by referring them to a yet greater mystery. In 
late years, a more rational opinion has begun to prevail re- 
specting this disease; which, by restoring it to the ordinary 
laws of nature, permits us to hope that, in the rapid advance- 
ment which chemistry promises, the true sources of the decay 
of vegetable substances will no longer be concealed. The 
theory to which we here allude has been adopted by the pre- 
sent author, and is described with clearness and precision’ in 
the following paragraphs : 


‘ To merely notice that, in a less advanced state of the know- 
ledge of vegetation, fungi have been considered by some naturalists 
to belong to the animal, and by others to the mineral kingdom, is 
all such dreams require or deserve; but later discoveries and in- 
quiries, whilst they have restored to these productions their veget- 
able origin, have established laws that regulate their propagation, 
and have given to each species its peculiar nutriment and charac- 
teristic habits. 

‘ Fungi being proved to belong to the vegetable kingdom, and 
innumerable, but very minute, seeds having been discovered in 
most of them, for the purpose of their propagation, they are placed 
in the class cryptogamia, or among those vegetables, the fructifi- 
cation of which is concealed; but supposing that the presence of 
seed had not been detected, there would be every reason to be- 
lieve from analogy, that they are dependant upon nearly the same 
laws as other vegetables ; that they are produced either by germs, 
or seeds, or by both; and whether the seeds are taken up by the 
sap of the trees, and deposited in the sap-vessels; or whether 
they are so abundant as to be spread over the whole face of na- 
ture; is not necessary to the argument: suffice it to say, that 
whenever a proper nidus is formed, germination and fructification 
generally follow. 

‘ When an animal or vegetable body is deprived of life, it no 
longer belongs to the class of beings which maintain a rank in the 
economy of nature; the very principles which were the causes of 
its nutriment then become the means of its decay; and for this 
purpose, fermentation, the forerunner of putrefaction and decom- 
position, is the agent. ‘“ The aim of nature in exciting ferment- 
ation,” says Fourcroy, “ is manifestly to render more simple the 
compounds formed by vegetation and animalization, and to employ 
them in new combinations of different kinds.” Thus the beautiful 
harmony which all admire is preserved, and the great law of na- 
ture, that the death of one body shall give life to others, fulfilled. 
When the animal dies, and fermentation takes place, flies deposit 
their eggs, maggots are formed, and the fleshy part destroyed. 
When the vegetable body falls, it is eaten by worms of a different 
kind, or destroyed by fungi ; and if in consequence of the employ- 
ment of art the duration of either is extended, “ that slow, but 
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sure destroyer, Time,” at length renders them to their native 
earth, to serve in their turn for nutriment to other vegetables, de- 
signed for the nourishment or convenience of the animal kingdom.’ 


The phoenix-like principle, here described, seems to per- 
vade all the works of nature. Every where we see animals 
die, corrupt, and become the fertile sources of an inferior 
gradation of beings; plants wither and decay, and a fresh 
vegetable brood spring in youthful vigour from their ruins; 
and, even among the inanimate tenants of the mineral world, 
the primary forms of matter, when decomposed by time, serve 
as the bases of an endless variety of secondary compounds. 
Fermentation, as it has been just observed, is among organ- 
ized bodies the precursor of these changes; and we may not 
only look to this agent, therefore, for many of the phenomena 
accompanying the destruction of vegetable substances, but we 
may also consider the means that are efficacious in preventing 
the one as preservatives against the effects of the other. Thus 
it is well known that fermentation cannot take place while the 
temperature is much above or below 90 and 45 degrees of Fah- 
renheit ; and consequently we might reasonably expect that the 
appearance of the dry-rot would not occur at a heat very 
distant from these Jimits; which is said to be agreeable to ex- 
perience. By similar reasoning, many other circumstances 
might be pointed out which are either necessary, or essentially 
contribute, to the generation of this disease; as, for instance, 
the presence of oxygen, of moisture, and probably of gluten, 
all of which are known to be requisite in the production of 
fermentation. Sap, which contains a large proportion of 
mucilage and sugar, readily ferments, and is on this account 
a great promoter of decay in timber; and the same may be 
observed of the alburnum, or sap-wood, which should there- 
fore be carefully removed wherever there is danger of the dry- 
rot: for it is well known how strongly a very small quantity 
of a substance, in a state of fermentation, will tend to promote 
that principle throughout a considerable extent of vegetable 
matter, with which it may happen to be in contact. 

The appearance of cryptogamous plants, on timber which 
has already fermented, is the true commencement of the dry- 
rot; and, as the same circumstances which conspired to pro- 
duce the latter effect are also favourable to this species of vege- 
tation, their growth is commonly rapid. At first they attach 
themselves only to the surface: but, as their food is drawn 
from the substance of the timber, the exterior crust is speedily 
converted into a fine powder, and the immediately adjacent 
lamina is exposed to be in its turn destroyed. This is not 
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always, however, the progress of the disease, because examples 
continually occur in which the vegetation has commenced 
internally : but this case is merely a modification of the first ; 
since the numerous fissures, which are to be found in most 
timber, have here admitted in sufficient abundance the agents 
whose presence is requisite for germination. 

Many persons have imagined that carbonic acid gas is 
essential to the production of the dry-rot, but the fact has not 
been sufficiently established by observation to warrant its 
adoption; more especially as it militates against theory. We 
should rather conceive this gas to be a result than a cause of 
that species of decay ; since, both in the act of fermenting and in 
the process of vegetation, as long as the latter is performed in 
the dark, carbonic acid gas is emitted in abundance. Much 
more probability is to be attached to the commonly received 
notions that heat, moisture, and imperfect ventilation are the 
principles which call into activity the latent germs of this for- 
midable disease; and accordingly it is to these agents that 
Mr. Knowles has chiefly directed his attention. With respect 
to the first, he judiciously observes that the primary object 
should be to maintain, by airing stoves, an equilibrium 
of heat between the interior of the ship and the external 
atmosphere ; by which means, the deposition of moisture, that 
always follows a change of temperature in the air, being 
avoided, the timber is not exposed to the injurious effects of 
partial dampness: a point of so much consequence, that even 
the very apparent advantages of free circulation are not to be 
obtained without attending to the caution, which Mr. Knowles 
has in several places urged, of guarding against the humid in- 
fluence of the surrounding ocean. 

The benefit to be derived from totally submersing timber 
is a question that may be considered as still in a state of trial ; 
and, on that account, we shall not follow the present author 
through his interesting detail of the subject, but pass on to 
the final opinion which he has given respecting the causes of 
the late improvements in our navy: 


‘ In the ships wholly constructed since the peace, (1$14,) there 
has been no instance discovered of the dry-rot: this has been attri- 
buted by many persons of observation, and considerable inform- 
ation, to the use of coal-tar. There is no doubt but the article in 
question has contributed to the preservation of the ships, but their 
universally sound state is not to be attributed to the use of this tar 
alone, but to be assigned to a variety of causes; converting the 
frames of ships, and laying them apart a considerable time before 
they are put up, — building them under cover, — their having solid 
bottoms, — the ventilation afforded by the use of shelf-pieces, — 
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painting the faying surfaces, —the openings made within board to 
admit air, — and the care taken of them as to cleanliness, while in a 
state of ordinary, — have jointly and severally (with the coal-tar) 
contributed to this effect. It can be asserted with confidence that 
at no period of our naval history has England possessed a fleet 
more efficient, or in better condition than at the present time.’ 


It is gratifying to hear, from a person whose situation gives 
him the means of accurate information, so favourable a report 
of the state of our maritime force ; and it is not less pleasing 
to reflect on the very promising appearance which the science 
of naval architecture has lately assumed in this country : 


‘ Within the last eleven years, (says Mr. Knowles,) a school for 
naval architecture has been attached to the college at Portsmouth ; 
here the students not only receive an education which fits them to 
attain the theory of their art, but are also instructed in practical 
ship-building. This academy has, by instilling education and pro- 
moting emulation, already produced several young men of superior 
talents and attainments ; and it is to be hoped that their ardour 
may not be damped, but that the encouragement will be extended 
to them which has hitherto, in this country, been withheld from 
those who have endeavoured to promote the difficult but useful 
science of constructing ships.’ 


We sincerely hope that naval architects will arise from this 
valuable institution, capable of preserving the extraordinary 
stimulus which the genius of a Seppings has given to this 
noble art ; and that the laudable example, which has been set 
by the author of the present Inquiry, will not be lost on those 
whose talents and official character may render them capable 
of affording information that cannot be obtained from any 
other source. 
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Art. VII. Travels from Vienna, through Lower Hungary; with 
some Remarks on the State of Vienna during the Congress in 
the Year 1814. By Richard Bright, M.D. 4to. pp. 715. 
41.4s. Edinburgh, Constable and Co.; London, Longman 
and Co. 


UNGARY is so remote from the improved part of Europe, 
that it is very seldom the direct object of a traveller's 
survey; and, among those of our countrymen who favour the 
world with an account of their peregrinations, it has been de- 
scribed by such only as have reluctantly traversed it in pro- 
ceeding to or returning from the Turkish capital. It contains 
few remarkable vestiges of antiquity; and, as to modern im- 
provements, it possesses scarcely any that can be interesting to 
a native of England, France, or Germany. The features of 
nature 
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nature, with the exception of the majestic stream of the 
Danube, are rarely striking; and the subjects of greatest 
interest to a philosophic observer are the natural fertility of 
the soil, and the progressive though tardy introduction of 
improvement. 

Such were the objects of consideration with Dr. Bright ; 
who warns his readers not to look in his pages for elaborate 
political disquisition, or for much of that amusement which is 
derived from private anecdote. His ambition has been con- 
fined to a plain statement of the objects which came under his 
observation, particularly those of rural economy; the statisti- 
cal tables and other accounts of the kind inserted in the Ap- 
pendix, and elsewhere, being taken from the works of German 
writers. The following is a brief outline of the places and 
subjects introduced : 


Description of Vienna; the Theatres ; Public Walks; Collections 
of Paintings and Antiques ; Institutions for Education. Travelling 
in Hungary ; Aspect of the Western Frontier; Tillage ; Pasturage ; 
Mines ; Machinery ; Smelting and Refining. Interior of Hungary ; 
Pesth and Buda; Trade and Manufactures in these Cities, which 
form conjointly the Capital of Hungary. Form of Government ; 
the Royal Prerogative; the Aristocracy ; Revenue; Army. De- 
scription of the South-west of Hungary ; its Rural Economy ; Vine 
Culture ; Incipient Manufactures. Croatia and the Line of Fron- 
tier opposite to Turkey. Walachians; their Language, History, 
and Manners. General Observations. 

Appendix. — Statistical Notice of the Fifty-two Counties of 
Hungary ; their Extent, Produce, Towns, and Villages. ‘The Mines 
of Hungary: the Vineyards of Menes, a Village in the County of 
Arad, in the South-east of Hungary. Extent and Produce of the 
Vineyards and Arable Land in Austria. State of the Gypsies in 
Spain in 1817. 

The journal-form being in general followed by Dr. B., the 
thread of his reasoning is, of course, frequently broken, and 
the materials belonging to a particular class of subjects are 
seldom exhibited in a collective form. His book is indeed 
rather an enumeration of facts related as they occurred to the 
personal observation of the author, than an arranged statisti- 
cal account of the country. ‘The latter, however, is the grand 
desideratum with regard to Hungary; and, as that kingdom is 
so little known, we embrace this opportunity of dedicating to 
it a few of our pages: combining the information given by 
Dr. B. with such views and conclusions as our own course of 
reading and comparison with other countries have suggested. 

Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate. — Hungary, like 
England, is about 370 miles in length, but of a form so much 
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more approaching to a square that its superficial extent is 
nearly equal to that of England and Ireland together. It 
lies between lat. 44. and 49., and contains a population of near] 

7,500,000. Its surface is mountainous in the N. and W., 
but presents very extensive plains throughout the S. and E.: 
its products consequently differ very materially ; the hilly tract 
yielding chiefly barley, rye, and oats; while the S. furnishes 
wheat, maize, and millet, and, in the marshes towards the 
frontier of Turkey, rice. Its other products are hemp, flax, 
tobacco, and saffron. The vines of Hungary, particularly 
those of Tokay, are well known; and few inland-countries 
_ possess more extensive or more productive pastures. ‘The 
climate in the N. is cold, the snow lying for many months on 
the Carpathian mountains: in the centre and southern 
part of Hungary, it is warm, and in the sandy districts hot ; 
but the prevailing characteristic, particularly near rivers and 
marshes, is damp. 


Products, Minerai, Vegetable, and Animal. —'The mines of 


Hungary, which have long been celebrated, are not wrought 
with machinery equal to our own, but with more care and 
method than we might expect in so unimproved a country. 
The annual produce of the gold mines is computed at 500,0001. 
or 600,0001.; that of silver at nearly 200,000. ; and the lead, 
copper, and iron mines, though less valuable, are not incon- 
siderable. Schemnitz, Kremnitz, and Nagy-banya are the 
principal mining towns. In agriculture the Hungarians are 
extremely backward, their plough being little better than that 
of the Poles, we might almost say of the Hindus: when the 
ground has been slightly moved by it, the seed is sown; after 
which a bundle of sticks or branches is dragged over the sur- 
face, the harrow being in general unknown. Equal unskilful- 
ness is apparent in the treatment of their cattle: it is but 
lately that attention has been given to the improvement of the 
wool; and both sheep and oxen pass the whole year in the 
open air, exposed to the heat of summer and the cold of win- 
ter. ‘The dwellings even of the shepherds are often little bet- 
ter than a hut, or a pit dug in the ground and covered with 
branches of trees. While the Hungarian oxen are generally 
large, the horses, on the other hand, are small, but they are well 
shaped, and of uncommon spirit and swiftness : it is from among 
them that*the Austrian light cavalry are chiefly supplied. 
Game of all kinds, deer, stags, wild boars, and wild fowl, are 
plentiful. 

Tortoises are found in great numbers in the marshy parts 
of Hungary; and, being deemed there as in other countries a 
delicacy, they are kept in preserves. One of these preserves 
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is described by Dr. B. (p. 448.) as comprizing an acre of 
ground, intersected by trenches and ponds, in which the ani- 
mals feed, sleep, and pass the time as on the sea-coast. In one 
of the corners of this inclosure, the author remarked the 
singular accompaniment of a pen for snails; which in Hun- 
gary, as in Germany, are exposed to sale in the markets, and 
are even in request for the purpose of making broth or soup. 
He observed that the pen was surrounded with boards two 
feet in height, the upper edge of which was spiked with nails, 
an inch long; an impediment which, slight as it is, these 
insects never attempt to get over. — Another singularity in 
Hungary is the number of wild boars feeding in the forests in 
herds: which have lost part of their natural ferocity, from 
being accustomed to repair every night to receive a portion of 
food at a certain place where their young are kept. ‘They are, 
however, descended without intermixture from the true wild 
breed, and their flesh has all the flavour of the boar in the 
Savage state. 

The culture of the silk-worm has been encouraged by go- 
vernment, and an account is given (p.463.) of some very 
material improvements made by a cultivator acting under 
the royal patronage. — The result was a considerable in- 
crease of the quantity produced: but the habits of the Hun- 
garian peasantry are ill suited to the peculiar attention, and 
minute care, that are requisite for an employment so strictly 
domestic. 

Population. — No country possesses a greater variety of 
different tribes than Hungary, in consequence of its having 
been, during many ages, the frontier of civilized against bar- 
barous nations, and the scene of long contests ; first between 
the Romans and the wandering tribes of the north, afterward 
between the Christians and the Turks. Hence the settlement of 
Roman colonists; subsequently, of Huns, Goths, and Sclavo- 
nians ; and, at a less remote date, of Christian refugees from 
Turkey, or of pacific emigrants from the interior of Germany. 
The last are scattered throughout the towns in various parts of 
the kingdom, but more largely in the west; while the inhabitants 
of the south and east are supposed from their language to be 
descendants of the antient Roman colonists. The aborigines 
are probably the Slowacs, a Sclavonic race; the Hungarians 
proper are called Magyars, and are accounted descendants 
not of the Huns of Attila, but of a tribe from the eastward of 
the Wolga, which invaded and occupied Hungary in the 9th 
century; they are in general a comely and spirited race, form- 
ing the chief part of the land-holders, agriculturists, and 
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shepherds of the kingdom, but seldom following mechanical 
or sedentary employments. 

If the population of France be more agricultural and less 
manufacturing than that of England, the degree of difference 
is still greater in the case of Hungary; where more than 
three-fourths of the nation live in villages, hamlets, or the 
open country. Even among mechanics, and other occupants 
of large towns, a mixture of agricultural employment may be 
traced: for their labours in the line of their business are very 


limited, being in a great measure confined to implements of 


necessity; the occupations connected with ornament and 
luxury being as yet only in their commencement in Hungary. 

Commerce, Revenue, and Military Establishments. — The 
commerce of Hungary is still in a very early stage; one cause 
of which is the unfortunate circumstance that the great rivers 
run in a direction opposite to the natural course of trade, viz. 
towards the poor and thinly peopled districts of Turkey, in- 
stead of the improved countries in the west of Europe. The 
frequency of the plague in Turkey is a farther check to the 
intercourse with that country ; to which we may add that the 
roads of Hungary are far from good, and that canals are en- 
tirely unknown. ‘The chief exports are corn, wool, tobacco, 
and wine: the imports, colonial produce and the finer manu- 
factures, the Hungarian fabrics being confined to coarse 
woollen and linen, some hardware articles of the first 
necessity, and the tanning of leather. Most of the mechanics 
are Germans. ‘The revenue of Hungary is derived partly 
from the crown lands, and partly from taxes voted by the Diet, 
viz. on land, cattle, &c.; also from the monopoly of salt, the 
post-office, lesnevien, and the customs on imports and exports. 
The standing army, in time of peace, numbers between 50 
and 60,000 men ; the recruiting takes place either by sending 
parties through the country, or by compulsory enlistment : 
the insurrectio is an extraordinary levy in a season of emer- 
gency, such as the invasions of Austria by the French in 1800 
and 1809. A long line of frontier, extending throughout the 
south of Hungary ‘opposite to the confines of ‘Turkey, is ex- 
empt from taxes, on condition of all the males able to bear 
arms being liable to military service. 

Religion, Language, and Education.— With regard to re- 
ligion, the inhabitants of Hungary, including their neighbours, 
the Sclavonians and Croats, may be thus divided : Catholics, 
4,000,000; Protestants, 2,000,000; followers of the Greek 
church, 2,500,000; Jews, 80,000. ‘The Protestants in Hun- 
gary were long exposed to the same illiberal treatment as 
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the other states of the house of Austria: but, since the early 
part of the reign of the philosophic Joseph II., about the 
year 1780, they have enjoyed complete toleration, and eligi- 
bility to public offices. Each parish, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, has or is enjoined to have its school, and the towns 
have their gymnasia or schools on a larger plan; still edu- 
cation is very rudely conducted; there being in the whole 
kingdom only one university (Pesth), very few public libraries, 
and scarcely one academy of arts and sciences. As to lan- 
guage, each of the different tribes composing the popula- 
tion of Hungary having retained its own dialect, or rather 
distinct language, it has long been necessary to resort to a 
common medium of communication; for which purpose Latin 
is adopted by all the well-educated, and even by some of the 
inferior ranks; and it was till lately the sole medium of 
literary composition. 

Constitution. — Powerful as is the aristocracy in Hungary, 
the King has likewise a very ample prerogative. Three cen- 
turies have passed since the regal title has been united with 
that of Emperor of Germany, or Austria; and the executive 
government in Hungary is administered by a council of 
state resident at Buda, and in correspondence with the chan- 
cery at Vienna. ‘The officers of state are the Palatine of 
Hungary, who is now generally the same person as the Vice- 
roy; the Chief Justice, or Judex curie regia ; the Bannus, or 
governor of the frontier-provinces to the southward ; and the 
President of the Court of Exchequer. The nobility consist 
of the magnates or grandees, who, like the peers of [England 
and France, sit in the Diet by hereditary right; and of the 
inferior nobles, who are represented by deputies, and corre- 
spond to our landed gentry: the former scarcely amount to 
200, while the latter are extremely numerous. In short, the 
ageregate of noblesse or gentry in this kingdom, comprizing 
their families, and including the clergy, is fully 300,000. The 
distinction is not merely honorary, for they alone have an 
inherent right to possess land or exercise jurisdiction over the 
peasants; and they have also the invidious privilege of exemp- 
tion from several taxes. The inhabitants of the tree towns in 
Hungary enjoy various immunities, the enumeration of which 
reminds an English reader of the grants obtained in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries by our boroughs from our sovereigns : 
they can be cited before none but their own courts, are eligible 
to offices civil and military, and exempt from tolls; they elect 
their own magistrates, send deputies to the Diet, and are in- 
titled to hold property in land and villages. The Diet or 
Parliament of Hungary is composed of two Chambers, — the 
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peers and prelates in the one, —the representatives of the 
gentry and of boroughs in the other. The deputies are about 
500 in number, and the two houses form in all about 700: 
they must by law meet at least once in five years, but they are 
in fact convoked much oftener: the election of a Palatine, the 
demand of an extra levy of men, or the imposition of new 
taxes, requiring an assemblage of the Diet. The peasantry, 
by far the most numerous portion of the population, are not 
represented ; and, like our vassals in the feudal ages, they are 
liable to much oppression, viz. the payment of taxes, the quar- 
tering of soldiers, and compulsory enlistment: to which is to be 
added the furnishing of horses and other means of conveyance 
to all travellers through this.country, who are provided with an 
official order. Denied the property of land by a legal tenure, 
they hold it as a cession by covenanting to give a certain 
number of days’ work, generally about three months in the 
year, to the landlord. 

We select, as one of the most interesting passages of the 
book, Dr. B.’s description of the capital of Hungary, and of 
the fair held there annually in the month of April, the season 
of his visit: 


‘ Pesth and Buda (or, as it is otherwise called, Ofen,) form almost 
one city, which is the capital of Hungary. They are separated by 
the Danube, here seen in all its majesty; over which is an easy 
communication by a bridge formed of forty-seven large boats, 
united by chains and covered with planks. The length of the 
bridge is nearly three hundred yards, and it is so constructed that ' 
two or three boats, with their planks and railings, may at any time 
be removed ; and every morning and evening, at stated hours, the 
vessels and the rafts of timber which navigate or float down the 
Danube, are permitted to pass. Buda, the seat of the Hungarian 
government, and the residence of the Palatine, contains 30,000 
inhabitants. Its situation is on the right bank of the Danube, 
commanding and majestic. The extensive fortress, which occupies 
a high rock, contains the palaces of the Palatine, and of several 
Hungarian nobles, the public arsenal and theatre, with many 
churches and streets, forming within itself a complete town. Round. 
the foot of this rock, and along the side of the river, runs a street, 
while others with gardens surround it in different directions, and 
clothe the side of a second rocky eminence called the Blocks- 
berg, which hangs over the river at a short distance to the south, and 
on which the new observatory is constructed. 

‘Pesth, the Transacincum of the Romans, occupies the left bank 
of the river. It is the seat of commerce, and contains nearly 33,000 
inhabitants. It is built upon a plain where it extends itself more 
and more every day, and is one of the very few towns upon the 
Continent which seems to have suffered little during the late periods 
of disturbance. It may be divided into the Old and New Town, 
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of which the latter has by far the most regularity in its structure. 
In many different parts of the town are seen large buildings, facing 
to the streets, entered by covered gateways, and known by the name 
of the nobleman to whom they belong, which is often inscribed 
above the chief entrance. The streets were at this time busy, filled 
with a motley crowd, chiefly of dealers and peasants, some in their 
holiday dresses, but the greater part wrapt in thick cloaks. The 
native merchants sat smoking at their shop-doors, a bale of tobacco 
on this side, a huge tube of caviare upon the other: the baker, with 
a light basket on his shoulders, trotted briskly from street to street, 
announcing his approach by the shrill sound of a small wooden 
trumpet; and Jews, Armenians, and Turks, each in the costume of 
their country, formed themselves promiscuously into parties. 

‘ As it was the period of the great Spring-fair, I had an opportu- 
nity of forming some idea, while at Pesth, of the mode in which 
trade is conducted in Hungary. ‘The fair was held in a large 
open space, within the town, where a great quantity of manufac- 
tured goods, of various kinds, were exposed to sale. Almost the 
whole of these, however, were brought from Vienna, for no coun- 
try in Europe is perhaps less indebted to her own manufactures 
than Hungary. An extension of the market, where agricultural 
produce, the true riches of the country, was chiefly seen, occupied 
some streets in the suburbs. The Greeks, and afew Turkish mer- 
chants, had taken up their stations in different. parts, and the whole 
presented a picture of that bartering traffic which marks the early 
stages of commercial intercourse, The manner in which the Hun- 
garian peasant conducts himself in the sale of his produce is, when 
compared to that of the Sclavonian, the German, and tle Jew, with 
whom he is surrounded, remarkable and interesting. The Sclavo- 
nian enlarges on the excellence and cheapness of his ware, with 
palpable and suspicious eagerness. ‘The German dresses out his 
merchandise, turns it from one side to the other, and presents him- 
self to the purchasers with a commanding self-sufficiency. ‘The 
Jew swears with heart and soul that he will injure no man ; — and 
the Raitzer is stern, silent, and unaccommodating: but, on that 
account, his characteristic and fiery eye pleads with the greater 
eloquence. The Hungarian alone keeps himself perfectly passive 
in his dealings. He allows his goods to be inspected, — answers 
shortly and directly to the question, and attempts not to impose 
either by words or artifice. You perceive by his embarrassment 
that he is unaccustomed to low arts, — his good temper evidently 
counteracts the feeling of poverty, which is therefore borne with 
ease and content.’ 


Though Dr. B.’s personal inspection extended only to the 
western and central part of Hungary, his book contains an 
account of the whole country; comprizing the extensive but 
thinly peopled districts in the south and east. His style is plain 
and unaffected, but frequently deficient both in neatness and 
brevity; and the information given is valuable for its novelty 
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and its accuracy, but the mode of conveying it exhibits z 
great want of finish, and an unacquaintance, on the part of 
the author, with the precautions that are indispensable to 
render a book clear and attractive. What apology can well 
be made for perplexing the general reader with foreign weights 
and measures, when it would have been a matter of so little 
difficulty to reduce them to the English standard? How 
tantalizing, also, is it to those who expect amusement from a 
narrative of travels, to read in the table of contents such a 
notice as ‘ An Account of the Wild Boy discovered near 
Neusiedler See,’ and, on turning to the page pointed out, to 
find it given in German, a language not intelligible to one in 
twenty of the readers? In this, as in so many other instances, our 
regret is that Dr. B.’s information has not been given to the 
public in a clear, concise, and attractive form ; separating from 
the text all that was of secondary importance, and putting 
under comprehensive heads a variety of those facts and ob- 
servations which are now scattered throughout the volume. 
The index is indeed a kind of corrective to this want of con- 
nection, but is evidently not sufficient; and it is much better 
for an author, whose mind may be said to be impregnated 
with the contents of his book, to submit to some additional 
trouble in collecting, condensing, and re-casting his materials, 
than to leave that ungracious task to the reader. If the jour- 
nal-form is to be retained on the ground of the personal in- 
terest which it excites, why should details, necessarily of 
great length, be offered to the public in the shape of an ex- 
pensive quarto: when every useful purpose might have been 
answered, and a more general circulation have been obtained, 
by giving the printed matter in a couple of octavo volumes, 
and adding the maps and plates in a separate form, the whole 
at half the price now demanded ? We cannot, however, con- 
clude without adding that the appendages to which we allude, 
viz. the maps and plates, are of considerable utility: they 
consist first of a map of Hungary alone, followed by a map 
ot Hungary, ‘Transylvania, and the surrounding countries. 
In the next place, each chapter is ushered in by a vignette, 
conveying an idea of the tools, the dwellings, and the rustic 
assemblages of the inhabitants; and distributed throughout 
the volume are ien engravings of larger size, and finer exe- 
cution, representing towns, minc-works, and picturesque 
scenery, 
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Arr. VIII. Mr. Fraser's Journal of a Tour through the Himala 


Mountains. 
[ Art. concluded from p. 238. ] 


]2 ESUMING our account of this curious tour through a region 

so little known, we come to the remark that here are no 
horses, of which indeed the country would not admit the use; 
and sheep, Mr. Fraser thinks, are not numerous; although, 
like the Highlands of Scotland, these Indian hills appear to be 
peculiarly favourable for breeding and grazing them. ‘The 
inhabitants here, and also near the plains, are Hindoos; as 
their language, religious rites, and the general tone of their 
customs and prejudices, will testify. For a considerable way 
into the hills, their language is a corrupted cialect of the 
Hindoostanee: more northward it becomes so impure and 
mixed with foreign tongues as to be unintelligible to a low 
countryman. ‘Temples to innumerable divinities are found on 
every hill, and at every turn of the road: ‘there is not a 
Teeba or pinnacle that is not topped with a heap of stones ; 
a single pillar or little hut, to which the Paharia turns with 
mysterious solemnity, and prostrating himself prays to the 
spirit of the place.’ ‘That the people are very superstitious is 
most probable, but these heaps of stones and the reverence 
paid to them Mr. Fraser himself explains in the very next 
page: 

‘ They burn their dead, carrying them to the heights of hills, 
and commonly erect a pile of stones, or place a large stone on end, 
and plant sticks with rags on them, to mark the spot sacred to the 
inemory of the deceased. 

‘ It is not very common for women to burn themselves with the 
body of their deceased husbands: but it does sometimes happen, 
in case of the death of persons of consequence. Thus, at the 
death of the late Rajah of Bischur, twenty-two persons of both 
sexes burnt themselves along with his body; of these, twelve 
were females, and three Ranees; one or two of his wuzzeers, and 
his first chobedar, were also among the number: even at the death 
of some of the hill soldiers near Nahn, their wives burnt them- 


selves on their bodies.’ 


The priesthood here flourish luxuriantly: not only do all 
the various orders of Hindoo mendicants abound, but in every 
purgunnah whole villages are inhabited entirely by Brahmins, 
Gosseins, Sunyassees, Jogees, &c., who subsist on the super- 
stitious charity of the public; or who, having abjured their 
vow of celibacy, have married and settled. The people of all 
castes feed not merely on corn, vegetables, and milk, but eat 
every species of fish and flesh, except that of the cow: = 
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the Brahmins themselves, and the Raajepoots, who are the 
men of rank, likewise eat sheep, goats, game, &c. No fowls 
appear to have been domesticated. The internal regulation 
of the villages resembles the antient patriarchal form of govern- 
ment. Every one contains a person intitled a Seana, to whom 
disputes are referred; who, of course, possesses great in- 
fluence; and who also makes the collection of tribute for 
government, and is in some degree considered as responsible 
for the conduct of the villagers. The head of a family has 
an arbitrary right over each of its members; their personal 
liberty being entirely at his disposal, and even their lives also, 
with very little appeal; and the number of slaves brought , 
from the hills, who are to be seen in native families in Hin- 
doostan, shew that this slave-traffic is extensive. The Hin- 
doos, however, are not usually cruel masters ; on the contrary, 
we are told, their slaves live happily, and often become so at- 
tached as to lose all wish to quit their owners. ‘The British 
government has done all that it can in the provinces under its, 
authority to check this execrable trade, so bad at the very 
best ; publicly prohibiting the purchase of slaves, and declar-. 
ing all those to be free who have been bought subsequently to 
a certain date: a regulation which has been enforced, liberty 
having always been given to slaves so purchased, on appli- 
cation to the proper authorities. ‘The Ghoorkas seized and 
sold these poor mountaineers in great numbers : ‘in the course 
of twelve years, two lacs of people are said to have been thus 
disposed of.” The Zemindars,— a term not here applied 
as in the low country to the chief land-holders, but used 
to designate the whole class of cultivators, — being frequently 
unable, in consequence of the seizure of their crops for 
military purposes, to pay their quota of tribute, the Ghoorkas 
would often compel a wretched Zemindar to give up one of 
his children as a commutation; and instances are said to have 
occurred, in which every one of the children of a family has 
been thus in succession torn away from its relatives. The dis- 
tress of the parents, too, their own pressure for food, has 
sometimes driven them to sell one child for the sustenance of 
the remainder: but the inhabitants of Bischur deny that they 
ever dispose of their children: 


‘ The females of this state are spoken of as excelling those of 
the other states in beauty, and accordingly slaves of this nation 
are sought after, a temptation probably not to be resisted; and in 
a country surrounded by states that practise such a custom, it is 
not likely that it should. Indeed, from the result of some inqui- 
ries, and the manner in which some offers which we made for ex- 
periment were received, I have no doubt that all they wish is, that 
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it should not be believed that they are guilty of what nature must 
tell every one is a disgraceful and cruel crime. 

‘ The prices of such slaves vary greatly, and depend on many 
circumstances ; the age, beauty, or strength of the person to be 
scld; the necessity and distance from market of the seller. Far 
in the hills, and remote from the chief marts for such traffic, the 
price will have, and I believe has reference to that which is given 
by a Zemindar for a wife ; contemplating that the parent is to be 
totally deprived of any future intercourse with his child, as well as 
from the benefit of his or her labour, from twenty to fifty rupees 
will probably*be the extent of the demand in such situations.’ 


At the usual places for such purchases in the vicinity of the 
plains, from 50 to 150 or even 200 rupees are commonly 
given for a promising slave of either sex, not quite a child, 
even when extraordinary beauty does not fix on them an ex- 
trinsic value. 

Passing through the small states of Bulsum and Cotegooroo, 
we proceed northward to Bischur, where the admixture of 
Tartar manners and customs becomes more palpable. Speak- 
ing of the tolerant nature of the Hindoo religion, * how un- 
like,’ exclaims Mr. Fraser, ‘to the savage, exterminating 
creed of the Mahometans !’ It is certainly not the least re- 
markable feature of the Hindoo religion that its professors, 
far from persecuting those of a different persuasion, are even 
jealous of admitting proselytes. ‘They believe all religions to 
be equally acceptable to the Supreme Being; assigning as a 
reason that, if the Author of the universe preferred one to 
another, it would have been impossible for any other to have 
prevailed than that which he approved. Every religion, there- 
fore, they conclude to be adapted to the country in which it 
is established; and all in their original purity they conceive 
to be alike acceptable. ‘They have a great respect for the 
holy places, usages, and gods of other religions. Mr. Fraser 
met with an old Hindoo who had a brass-box of curious 
fashion hung round his neck ; which, with reluctance, the old 
man consented to have examined, because it contained his 
god, Thakoor. At last he opened it, and took from it two 
figures ; one was Lama, and the other a small Chinese figure 
painted on porcelain, and wrapped up in a piece of yellow 
silk ; both of which he had received from the grand Lama at 
L,hassa, whither he had, many years since, gone on a pil- 
grimage. It is also not uncommon to see Hindoos prostrat- 
ing themselves at the splendid monuments of Moslem faith, 
or paying equal reverence to a Christian church. ‘* How un- 
like the savage, exterminating creed of the Mahometans!’ 
This is somewhat hastily penned. ‘The subversion of the 
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Roman power in Spain by the Goths and Vandals was suc- 
ceeded by the invasion of the Moors from Africa, who intro- 
duced the Mohammedan religion, with the Arabic language 
and the manners of the East. The Christians did not recover 
their dominion in Spain during eight hundred years: but, on 
its release from the Mohammedan yoke, their antient laws 
and customs were found to have been preserved inviolate, 
amid the shock of every revolution : even those Christians who 
submitted to the Moorish conquerors were allowed to retain 
their religion, their laws concerning private property, their 
forms of administering justice, and their mode of levying 
taxes. The followers of Mohammed, says Dr. Robertson, 
(Charles V. vol.i. p.176.)— differing a good deal from Mr. 
Fraser, —are the only enthusiasts who have united the spirit of 
toleration with zeal for making proselytes; and who, at the 
same time that they took arms to propagate the doctrine of 
their prophet, permitted such as would not embrace it to ad- 
here to their own tenets, and practise their own rites. 
Rampore is the capital of the state of Bischur: it was once 
a flourishing town, being the entrepédt for merchandise brought 
by the traders of Hindoostan, and for the produce of Cache- 
mire, Bootan, &c.&c. ‘The Ghoorkas laid it waste; the 
Rajah, with his mother and attendants, flying for safety to 
the recesses of Kunawur, and leaving the riches of their ca- 
pital a prey to the conquerors. The houses are now chiefly 
in ruins; and the bazar, which was formerly a tolerable street, 
with good shops and houses, at present contains only the 
booths of a few poor Bunyans, bespeaking wretchedness and 
poverty. It is a place of considerable sanctity, possessing 
several temples of tolerable construction, dedicated to Hindoo 
deities. Brahmins and a host of inferior priesthood officiate 
at these various shrines, and are the only people who seem to 
have escaped the general desolation; their houses being neat 
and comfortable, and their persons and circumstances thriving. 
It has likewise two royal residences, built with considerable ele- 
gance, and bothvery richly decorated with carved work in wood, 
executed with great beauty and precision. The fabrication of 
woollen cloths, and a small quantity of shawl-wool, imported 
from Bootan, are the chief and almost only manufacture of 
Bischur; in which, however, the people excel the inhabitants 
of all the countries between the Sutlej and Alaknunda. The 
merchants of Kunawur are celebrated for their integrity, and 
have extended their speculations into the neighbouring Chinese 
provinces, as well as into various towns, cities, and districts, 
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The xixth and xxth chapters contain some geographical and 
geological remarks on the great Himalayan range, on the 
course of the Sutlej, and on various routes and passes through 
the mountains. To follow Mr. Fraser in these inquiries 
would occupy greater space than we can afford, and would 
preclude us also from noticing some other matters which, pro- 
bably, may have a more general interest. The direction of 
this range, from the banks of the Burravramputra to Ku- 
maaoon, is from S.S.E. to N.N. W., and the exposures to 
the southward are invariably the least wooded and the least 
precipitous. The south is as plenteously watered as the north, 
but the trees produced on it have a very inferior foliage. 
The destructibility of the rock on the northern exposure, 
however, is much more rapid, and of course the formation of 
soil is more abundant, so that every ravine and even the 
steepest precipices are covered with noble forests ; while the 
rock to the south, denuded of soil by heavy rains, is black 
and barren. Concerning the elevation of these mountains, 
we have had such various calculations from Mr. Colebrook, 
Captains Hodgson and Webb, M. Humboldt, and others, 
that little confidence can be placed on them. At an eleva- 
tion of 11,680 feet above Calcutta, Captain Webb found the 
surface covered with very rich vegetation, as high as the 
knee; extensive beds of strawberries in full flower; and 
currant bushes profusely blossoming in a rich soil, surround- 
ed by a noble forest of pine, oak, and rhododendrons. As- 
cending a thousand feet higher, he met with similar appear- 
ances, and the luxuriance of vegetation was unabated. Captain 
Webb considered the limit of forest-wood to be at least as high 
as 12,300 feet, and the znferior limit of perpetual congelation 
on the Himala mountains to be at least 13,500 feet above the 
level of Calcutta. Mr. Fraser proposes to fix the point of 
inferior congelation somewhere between 15 and 16,000 feet, 
but observes that even at a still higher elevation he ex- 
perienced no feeling of frostiness in the air; indeed the 
snow was moist, and a small drizzling rain was falling around. 
Mr. Colebrook estimated the height of Dhawlagirree, which is 
the loftiest peak that has come under observation, at 26,862 
feet above the level of the sea, and that of Jumnotree at 
25,500: but there is great reason to doubt his accuracy; and 
Mr. Fraser is rather disposed to consider that the loftiest 
peaks of these snowy mountains range from 18 to 23,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Leaving Rampore, the travellers now bend their painful 
steps to the river Jumna, and here for the first time we find 


noticed the prevalence of the goitre: Mr. Fraser observing, 
‘it 
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‘ it may be too much, perhaps, to say that every second per- 
son we saw was thus diseased, but the sufferers were certainly 
very numerous.’ ‘The natives say it is hereditary: possibly, 
but its existence in very young children is no proof of it: the 
fact is that it is endemic. Various have been the theories of 
nosologists as to the cause of this enlargement of the parotid 
glands, accompanied as it very frequently is with perfect 
idiotcy, although Mr. Fraser does not hint at having observed 
such an effect here. Various, likewise, have been the reme- 
dies suggested: but that which has been adopted by the bold 
Paharian surgeons is the very last that we should have ex- 
pected, and our astonishment is not less excited by their 
temerity than their success. They extirpate the tumour in 
its early stage by the knife: * we saw some persons who had 
the scars on their throats resulting from this mode of cure, 
which had in these instances been completely successful. 
Wounds and hurts of all kinds are cured in the simplest 
manner, assisted by the natural low habit of body of the 
people in general, which resembles that of all Hindoostan. 
They recover, says Mr. F., from the severest wounds with 
scarcely any attention, dressing them with turmeric, and a few 
simple ingredients formed into a poultice, which promotes a 
gentle healing suppuration. In habits which seldom tend to 
fever, it is a mockery of art to see how wounds occasioned by 
the amputation of limbs, lopped off in the most summary and 
savage way, are cured by this simple process, while the pa- 
tient seems to suffer very little. — Captain Cook made precisely 
the same remark with regard to the South Sea islanders. 

Mr. Fraser’s deficient knowlege in the various branches of 
natural history, already mentioned, disables him from giving 
us much information concerning the plants which grow among 
these hills, or the animals which inhabit them, except those 
of the most common appearance. ‘The existence of the 
tyger seems very doubtful: but various of the feline species 
find shelter among the recesses of the rocks; and bears, wild 
hogs, monkeys of many varieties, and deer, are very numerous. 
That beautiful and valuable animal, the musk-deer, is occa- 
sionally seen, but it keeps entirely to the most inaccessible 
and remote heights, among rocks and forests that defy the 
foot of man. ‘They cannot endure heat; and several young 
deer, which were presented to the travellers, invariably 
perished after having been exposed for a few days to the 
warmth of a lower region. The musk is contained in a 
small bag near the navel, and is cut from the animal while 
yet alive, lest it should be absorbed into the system. It is 
highly prized as a medicine, as well as a perfume; and it is 
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smoked by the luxurious debauchees in hookahs, and invari- 
ably forms a part of the offering presented by men of rank to 
their superiors. A breed of rams occurs here, with four and 
even six horns. The natives seem to attach a sacred and myste- 
rious virtue to the horns of animals, which are suspended over 
the doors of their temples, &c.; they are likewise placed over 
the graves and tombs of those who’are accounted to have led 
lives of peculiar sanctity. Among birds, are to be found 
varieties of the pheasant and partridge, and dunghill fowls in 
their wild state; with kites and hawks of all sizes and de- 
scriptions. No eagles were seen; nor serpents. Bees are 
extensively cultivated, and the natives have a method of ob- 
taining the honey without destroying the insect. 

Having reached the banks of the Jumna, Mr. Fraser re- 
solved to trace it to its source; which he effected with no little 
difficulty and danger, and gained at length the sacred temple 
of the goddess at Jumnotree, amid the lofty recesses of the 
snow-capped mountain, Bundurpouch. At a village called 
Coopera, once a populous place but now fallen into decay, is 
a temple to Vischni, under the name of Nag-Rajah : when 
our travellers arrived there, the inhabitants were preparing 
to perform the annual ceremony of carrying the image, with 
songs and dances, to be bathed in the stream. The summit 
of Bundurpouch is formed by four inaccessible peaks, and in 
the cavity contained between them, is a reputed lake of peculiar 
sanctity, which no one has ever seen, because no person has even 
attempted to ascend these frightful and forbidding barriers. 
The goddess, indeed, has prohibited any mortal from passing 
that spot appointed for her worship. A Faqueer, it seems, once 
lost his way in attempting to reach Jumnotree, and was as- 
cending the mountain till he reached the snow, when he 
heard a voice inquiring what he wanted? On his answering, 
a mass of snow detached itself from the side of the hill, and 
the voice desired him to worship where this snow stopped, 
for that Jumna was not to be too closely followed in her re- 
cesses. He was also ordered to publish this, and return no 
more under the penalty of death. ‘The existence of such a 
lake, therefore, is merely a matter of mythological faith and 
tradition. 


‘ The annual ceremony of carrying the images of their gods to 
wash in the sacred stream of the Jumna is (it appears) one of much 
solemnity among the inhabitants of this neighbourhood; and the 
concourse of people here assembled has been busily engaged, and 
continues to be fully occupied in doing honour to it. They dance 
to the sound of strange music, and intoxicate themselves with a 
sort of vile spirit, brewed here from grain and particular roots, 
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sometimes, it is said, sharpened by pepper. The dance is most 
grotesque and savage: a multitude of men taking hands, sometimes 
in a circle, sometimes in line, beating time with their feet, bend 
with one accord, first nearly to the earth with their faces, then 
backwards, and then sidewise, with various wild contortions. 
These, and their uncouth dress of black and grey blankets, give 
a peculiar air of brutal ferocity to the assemblage. The men 
dance all day, and in the evening they are joined by the women, 
who mix indiscriminately with them, and keep up dancing and in- 
toxication till the night is far advanced. They continue this 
frantic kind of worship for several days ; and, in truth, it is much 
in unison with their general manners and habits, — savage and in- 
consistent. At a place so sacred, the residence of so many holy . 
Brahmins, and the resort of so many pious pilgrims, we might ex- 
pect to find a strict attention to the forms of religion, and a scru- 
pulous observance of the privations and austerities enjoined by it. 
So far, however, is this from the truth, that much is met with, 
shocking even to those Hindoos who are least bigoted.’ 


At a smal] distance from the sacred source of the Jumna, 
on the east of a steep and rugged crag, is a spot on which a 
shrine is dedicated to Bhyramjee, a subordinate divinity who 
announces the approach of all who come to worship the god- 
dess herself. His temple is constructed of only a few loose 
stones about three feet high, and it contained no image, but a 
number of pieces of iron, with one or more points, plain or 
twisted. A small brass canopy hung from the centre, with a 
brass lamp, and a small bell, likewise of brass, which is rung 
during worship. Here the officiating Brahmin said a long 
prayer, ringing the bell and offering flowers, which were pre- 
sented by all the attendant worshippers, who thus propitiated 
the deity in favour of the strangers. The descent from this 
spot to the bed of the river is exceedingly difficult and dan- 
gerous; and in crossing and recrossing it, which was necessary 
to reach Jumnotree, the coldness of the stream was so intense 
as almost to benumb the joints: every plunge was felt like a 
cut to the bone. ‘The spot which obtains the name of Jum- 
notree is somewhat below a small basin, where various small 
streams unite, formed by the melting of the snow above. 
This branch of the Jumna has several sources, and numerous 
hot sulphureous springs; some of which are of great sanctity. 
One, of considerable size, rises in a pool of the cold river- 
water, and renders it milk-warm. Here the necessary ablu- 
tions were performed, and the Pundit said prayers and 
received his dues;— here also, says Mr. F., ‘ I bathed, was 
prayed over, and submitted to be marked by the sacred mud 
of the hot springs, in the forehead, like the rest,’ having ap- 
proached the spot barefooted. | 
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From Jumnotree, our adventurous traveller resolved to 
strike across more perilous and still loftier mountains, and 
visit Gungotree, the holiest of holies, the source of the’ most 
sacred branch of the Ganges. ‘ Here, all is mythological if 
not holy ground. Here, Mahadeo sits enthroned in clouds 
and mist, amid rocks that defy the approach of living thing, 
and snows that make desolation more awful. Gods, god- 
desses, and saints, here continually adore him at mysterious 
distance, and you traverse their familiar haunts.’ Although 
Gungotree is the most sacred shrine, however, it is much less 
frequented than Buddrinauth, whither pilgrims flock in crowds 
who are appalled at the remoteness and danger of the former. 
At Buddrinauth are temples of considerable extent, to which 
are attached great riches and splendor, and consequently 
priests and officials in abundance. A very curious and enter- 
taining extract is given from the journey thither of Captains 
Webb, Hearsay, and Raper; who learned that, in the year 
when they visited this sanctuary, nearly fifty thousand fakirs 
had paid their devotions to the idol from the remotest quarters 
of India. — The length, however, to which we have already 
extended this article must form our apology for declining to 
accompany any of these travellers in their pilgrimage; al- 
though the account of it is by no means the least amusing 
part of the volume before us. Mr. Fraser was strongly dis- 
suaded from his attempt by an assurance that, in crossing the 
intervening hills, all travellers are so much affected by a poison 
in the air that they become senseless, lie down, and are in¢ca- 
pable of motion; and the people attribute this phanomenon 
to the powerful perfume of myriads of flowers in the small 
vallies, and on the hill-sides. In fact, the elevation was so 
great as to produce a degree of rarefaction of the air which 
was excessively distressing. The symptoms were various : 
some of the party being affected with violent head-ache ; 
others with severe pains in the chest, and oppression: some 
with sickness and vomiting; many were overcome with heavi- 
ness, and fell asleep while walking along; and no one was 
exempt from its influence. It was true enough, also, that a 
great profusion of flowers appeared in these lofty regions, but 
the greater part of them had no smell. 

After having performed the preliminary ablutions, and 
reached the temple of the goddess, Gunga, in the centre of 
the Himala mountains, on which no European foot had ever 
trodden, Mr. Fraser and his companions descended from these 
regions of the supernal deities, and returned in safety to Se- 
rampore. Accustomed to the society of immortals, Mr. Fraser 
seems always to have considered that a British officer among 
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Paharias was a god among mortals, and that oblations were 
to be presented to him wherever he appeared: so that, when 
they did not pour in quite so fast as might be desirable, the 
character of these mountaineers is at once described as every 
thing that is ungrateful, suspicious, cunning, and ungenerous. 
Perhaps “ An Account of the European Travellers who pene- 
trated the Himalayan Mountains, by one of the Coolies who 
attended the march of the Intruders,” might represent the 
character of both parties in a different light. — An excellent 
map accompanies this work, and a volume of plates may be 
had for five-and-twenty guineas. 





Art. IX. Don Juan, Cantos I11, 1V, and V. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Beards. Printed by Davison. 1821. 


Tro years ago, (vol. 1xxxix. p.309.) Don Juan was suf- 
ficiently introduced to our readers, his qualities made 


known, his adventures recorded, and the probable complexion 
of his future life pointed out, if the poet and the public should 
will its prolongation. On this point, the general wish seemed 
to be in the negative, and we understood that this opinion 
would be influential on the poet himself. Don Juan, indeed, 
was considered as possessing very powerful attractions, but 
not as being correct enough for association in good company; 
and in particular the masters of families were very little in- 
clined to recommend him to their wives and daughters, over 
whom the young man seemed qualified and disposed to exer- 
cise more influence than husbands and fathers could regard as 
desirable, when they contemplated the results of his fascin- 
ation. 

In plain terms, we conceived that we were not to behold 
any additional cantos of this poem; and the author of it now 
acknowleges that he was apprized of the prevailing sentiment 
against it. He does not, however, appear willing to yield to 
any such suggestion, farther than by a compromise: that is, 
he resolves to continue to write, but promises to write more 
circumspectly, though he should in that case write less wittily. 
With a sly and not unjust allusion to predecessors, who 
possessed also a free and easy pen, he exclaims : 


‘ Here I might enter on a chaste description, 
Having withstood temptation in my youth, 
But hear that several i take exception 
At the first two books having too much truth ; 
Therefore I'll make Don Juan leave the ship soon, 
Because the publisher declares, in sooth, 
Through needles’ eyes it easier for the camel is 
To pass, than those two cantos into families. 
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‘ ’Tis all the same to me; I’m fond of yielding, 
And therefore leave them to the purer page 
Of Smoliet, Prior, Ariosto, Fielding, 
Who say strange things for so correct an age ; 
I once had great alacrity in wielding 
My pen, and liked poetic war to wage, 
And recollect the time when all this cant 
Would have provoked remarks which now it shan't.’ 


This “ self-denying ordinance” has certainly been in part 
observed by the poet, but we shall not predict that his success 
in this respect will be deemed complete ; and in the place of 
one stanza we find a blank, which does not say much for the 
quality of the absentee: — but, moreover, Lord Byron (whom 
we may still name as the author, though he here continues to 
write anonymously,) now makes his narration much too nar- 
rative, and his excursions much too excursive; and he will 
scarcely induce his readers to be pleased with digressions that 
become tiresome, by admitting that he is conscious of his 
wandering habits, and cannot refrain from them. 


‘ But let me to my story: I must own, 
If I have any fault, it is digression ; 
Leaving my people to proceed alone, 
While I soliloquize beyond expression.’ — 


‘ But I’m digressing ; what on earth has Nero, 
Or any such like sovereign buffoons, 
To do with the transactions of my hero, 
More than such madmen’s fellow man —the moon's ? 
Sure my invention must be down at zero, 
And I grown one of many “ wooden spoons” 
Of verse (the name with which we Cantabs please 
To dub the last of honours in degrees.)’ 


We must openly acknowlege, in our turn, that, throughout 
the three cantos before us, we make so little progress in 
event, that we scarcely know where we are or what we are 
doing, and feel no great solicitude about the matter. Interest, 
therefore, a primary consideration in these cases, is almost 
entirely sacrificed ; and all the hold on its readers which the 
tale maintains is derived from occasional passages of beauty, 
and striking thoughts, without which no poem by Lord Byron 
can appear. 

At the end of the first two cantos, Juan was left happy in 
the love of the beautiful and artless Haidée, daughter of a 
pirate who was absent on his nefarious business. In the three 
cantos now published, we read of the unexpected return of 
this barbarian, old Lambro; who, being not much pleased 
with the intercourse which he detects between the lovers, 
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sends Juan, severely wounded in resisting the order, aboard 
his ship ; whereupon, Haidée pines “ even unto death.” The 
youth is conveyed to Constantinople, and sold as a slave: 
being bought by an eunuch for the particular service of the 
Sultana, who had chanced to see him in the street, and of 
course became enamoured of him.— These few events form 
the whole business of the present volume; at the close of which 
we are told, 


‘ Thus far our Chronicle; and now we pause, 

Though not for want of matter ; but ’tis time, 
According to the ancient epic laws, 

To slacken sail, and anchor with our rhyme. 
Let this fifth canto meet with due applause, 

The sixth shall have a touch of the sublime; 
Meanwhile, as Homer sometimes sleeps, perhaps 
You'll pardon to my muse a few short naps.’ 


This ‘ Chronicle,’ then, may be as long as any of the Chro- 
nicles of old, if the public please ; and if they do please, why 
so be it: but we will take a leaf out of the conscientious Lord 
Chancellor’s book, and dowbt. We are not exactly disposed 
to say, ** guorsum hac tam putida tendunt ?”: but we are dis- 
posed to ask what benefit can accrue to the reader of a series 
of love-intrigues, — not the worship of the casta Venus, — not 
the pure love which God and nature ordain and sanctify, — 
but the mere repetition of sensual attachment and * casual 
fruition,” —varied in attendant circumstances, but still the same 
in origin, termination, and tendency? Yet such has hitherto 
been, and such apparently will continue to be, the whole em- 
ployment of Don Juan. 

We must select a few passages, as much detached and as 
harmless as we can find them. 

The unwelcome arrival of old Lambro, already mentioned, 
takes place when Haidée, having supposed him to be dead, 
was celebrating by a feast her own accession to estate and her 
blissful union with Juan. A professional poet formed a part 
of the assemblage, and is made to sing this spirited and feeling 
hymn in praise of national freedom and glory : 


‘ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 
Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 


‘ The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have 
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Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 


The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in aations ; — all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set where were they? 


And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 





Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush ?— Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopyle ! 


What, silent still? and silent all ? 
Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, “ Let one living head, 
But one arise, — we come, we come !” 
’Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain — in vain: strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ¢ 
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Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 


‘ Fill high the bow! with Samian wine ! 
We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 
He served — but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


‘ The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


‘ Fill high the bow] with Samian wine ! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


‘ Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells : 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bow] with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breast must suckle slaves. 


‘ Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 


When Juan was ‘ o’ermaster’d and cut down,’ Haidée burst 
a blood-vessel, and fell into a state of insensibility, in which 
she continued many days : 


‘ She woke at length, but not as sleepers wake, 
Rather the dead, for life seem’d something new, 
A strange sensation which she must partake 
Perforce, since whatsoever met her view 
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Struck not on memory, though a heavy ache 

Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat still true 
Brought back the sense of pain without the cause, 
For, ie a while, the furies made a pause. 


She look’d on many a face with vacant eye, 
On many a token without knowing what ; 
She saw them watch her without asking why, 
And reck’d not who around her pillow sat ; 
Not speechless, though she spoke not ; not a sigh 
Relieved her thoughts ; dull silence and wi chat 
Were tried in vain by those who served ; she gave 
No sign, save breath, of having left the grave. 


* Her handmaids tended, but she heeded not ; 

Her father wateh’d, she turn’d her eyes away ; 

She recognised no being, and no spot 
However dear or cherish’d in their day ; 

They changed from room to room, but all forgot, 
Gentle, but without memory she lay ; 

And yet those eyes, which they would fain be weaning 

Back to old thoughts, seem’d full of fearful meaning. 


‘ At last a slave bethought her of a harp ; 
The harper came, and tuned his instrument ; 
At the first notes, irregular and sharp, 
On him her flashing eyes a moment bent, 
Then to the wall she turn’d as if to war 
Her thoughts from sorrow through her heart re-sent, 
And he began a long low island song 
Of ancient days, ere tyranny grew strong. 


* Anon her thin wan fingers beat the wall 
In time to his old tune; he changed the theme, 
And sung of love; the fierce name struck through all 
Her recollection ; on her flash’d the dream 
Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To be so being ; in a gushing stream 
The tears rush’d forth from her o’erclouded brain, 
Like mountain-mists at length dissolved in rain. 


‘ Short solace, vain relief! — thought came too quick, 

And whirl’d her brain to madness; she arose 

As one who ne’er had dwelt among the sick, 
And flew at all she met, as on her foes ; 

But no one ever heard her speak or shriek, 
Although her paroxysm drew towards it close : 

Hers was a phrensy which disdain’d to rave, 

Even when they smote her, in the hope to save. 


‘ Yet she betray’d at times a gleam of sense ; 
Nothing could make her meet her father’s face, 
Though on all other things with looks intense 
She gazed, but none she ever could retrace : 
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Food she refused, and raiment ; no pretence 
Avail’d for either ; neither change of place, 

Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could give her 

Senses to sleep — the power seem’d gone for ever. 


‘ Twelve days and nights she wither’d thus ; at last, 
Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to show 
A parting pang, the spirit from her past : 
And they who watch’d her nearest could not know 
The very instant, till the change that cast 
Her sweet face into shadow, dull and slow, 
Glaz’d o’er her eyes — the beautiful, the black — 
Oh! to possess such lustre — and then lack ! 


** Alack ! alack !” what means this ending? Ifa play on the 
words lach-lustre, it is pitiful: if not, it is (to us) unintelligible. 
In alluding to the question of the continuance or the decay 
of mortal fame, Lord Byron observes that ‘ great names are 
nothing more than nominal,’ and that all things change: 





‘ I’ve stood upon Achilles’ tomb, 
And heard Troy doubted: time will doubt of Rome.’ 


Perhaps the noble poet did not at the moment recollect the 
proverbial assertion, quoted by Bede ; ** Quamdiu stabit Coly- 
seus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet Itoma ; 
quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus.” 

It is not necessary for us to animadvert on various licenses 
and inelegancies of composition, which we might point out in 
the present volume, as characteristic of its author; for his 
characteristics are sufficiently known, both the sublime and 
beautiful” and the ridiculous and offensive ; and we hope he 
is as little likely to be divested of the former as he appears in- 
clined to rectify the latter: but we must enter our brief and 
yet decisive protest against such lines as the following : 

‘ There’s not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in, 
Turns up more dangerous breakers than the Euxine.’ 
If Lord Byron really wishes to make his readers sick — of 
him — this mode of writing will surely afford him some chance 
of success. With the ladies, also, at least the married ladies, 
— and the single who hope to be married, —and who are they 
that do not?—we think that his Lordship will not acquire 
great favour by taking opportunities, as he has here done, of 
speaking with sarcastic bitterness of the conduct of women in 
the conjugal state; for instance : 
‘ But droop not: Fortune at your time of life, 
Altho’ a female moderately fickle, 


Will hardly leave you (as she’s not your wife) 
For any length of days in such a pickle.’ P. 143. 


See also stanza xvii., canto iv., which we will not quote. 
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Art. X. The Historia Brittonum, commonly attributed to Nen- 
nius: from a Manuscript lately discovered in the Library of the 
Vatican Palace at Rome ; edited in the Tenth Century, by Mark 
the Hermit ; with an English Version, Fac Simile of the Original, 
Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. W. Gunn, B. D. Rector 
of Irstead, Norfolk. Svo. pp. 190. 18s. Boards. Arch. 


yy HE reverend editor of this well-known work passed some 

time at Rome a few years ago, and obtained permission 
to search in the Vatican library for manuscripts relating to the 
antiquities of Great Britain. An antient copy of the Historia 
Brittonum especially drew his attention ; and, as it appeared 
to him of older date than the manuscript which has supplied 
the text of the received edition, he caused it to be carefully 
transcribed, and has here reprinted it literally, with copious 
illustrative notes, an introductory preface, and a close verbal 
translation. 

Mr. G. states that the original exemplar is fairly written on 
parchment in double columns; of one of which a fac-simile 
has been engraved, to serve as a frontispiece for this volume. 
It contains in all ten folio pages, or twenty columns of manu- 
script. With laudable punctuality, the editor has retained all 
the imperfections of his model; the spelling, however erro- 
neous, is preserved; the capital and small letters correspond 
with the original; the same division of paragraphs is made, 
with the same deficiency of punctuation: in short, the anti- 
quary may combat, on this text, all the various difficulties to 
which the dry, abrupt, and equivocal style of the author is 
adapted to give rise. 

The manuscript itself is referred by the commentator, on 
tolerably convincing grounds, to the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, or thereabouts. It once belonged to the ex-queen of 
Sweden, the celebrated Christina; and, as it succeeds to a 
fragment of French history intitled. Nitardi Angelberti Opus de 
rebus Gallicis, it is probably a manuscript of French execu- 
tion, written out in some one of the Armorican monasteries of 
Bas-Bretagne. Hence the frequent corruption of the proper 
names; which, however, is less conspicuous in those of Welsh 
than in those of Saxon origin. ‘Tradition traces the custody 
of this manuscript to the Petavian library, and yet earlier to 
the monastery of Saint Germain. ‘The author tells us (p. 2. 
p- 19. and p. 36.) that he was writing this book in the fifth 
year of the reign of King Edmund; “that is, In the year of 
the Christian zra 947. He also says (p. 2.) that he was 
called Mark the Anchorct, and was become a bishop in Great 
Britain. Perhaps this was the early designation of the cele- 
brated Saint Dunstan; who, during the reign of Athelstan, 

had 
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had retired to a hermitage at Glaston, in order to prosecute 
his studies, and who was in fact made a bishop in the fifth 
year of King Edmund; and it is probable, from the local 
residence and personal circumstances of Dunstan, ‘that he 
should at this time have drawn up an epitome of Welsh his- 
tory, and short biographies of Saint Germanus and Saint 


ss which severally form the component portions of the 
ook. 


Mr. Gunn, however, does not draw this interesting infer- 
ence: but we will copy his erudite note on the subject. 


( «¢ ——- edita ab Anachoreta Marco ejusdem gentis St. Epis- 
copo.) If Mark was a real personage, it is to be regretted, that 
he was not designated by his British, rather than by his ecclesias- 
tical name, so that he might have been more easily identified. In- 
dependently of the ambiguity hereby occasioned, may be added 
that resulting from names being modelled after the Latin and 
Saxon tongues. In Italy, defore the irruptions of the Goths and 
Lombards, the cognomen was continued in families originally Ro- 
man; but, from about that period, no name, discriminating a par- 
ticular stem, descended to. posterity. Some adventitious appel- 
lation marked the individual, and many of these, as the Porcari, 
Castracagni, &c. indicating the origin of the ancestor, are perma- 
nent in noble families of Italy ; but they were often personal, and 
were not always continued through life. Among the Britons, we 
have Cynedda Wledig, (the illustrious,) Caswallon law hir (or the 
long-handed). St. Patrick was known by four different names, 
adopted in succession, each expressive of the change to which it 
owed its rise. Taliesin had been previously called Gwion and 
Merddin (Hanes Taliesin). This want of precision was com- 
plained of at the time it was practised, especially where signatures 
were required; and Muratori speaks of an ancient deed, subscribed 
by ten Johns, three Peters, and four Martins, all without any ad- 
dition. Nor was it before the end of the tenth century, that a 
surname became permanent. ‘* Sub finem szculi decimi, sed 
maxime seculo undecimo ineunte, cognominum usum frequentari 
coepisse.” (Mabillon de Re Diplom. 1.11. s.7. Muratori Diss.41. 
Du Cange, “ Nomina mutart,” O.P.M.S. and note 117.) But 
whether Mark be the real author, or only a transcriber of the 
work, the titles of Anachoreta and Episcopus must point to an 
age when those titles were consistent in the same individual. The 
high opinion once attached to the eremitical life is well known to 
those who are conversant with the earlier history of the Christian 
church. Though Ceenobites and Anchorites were then chiefly 
laymen, yet, from the reputation of superior sanctity, it was not 
unusual to draw them from their retreats, invest them with holy 
orders, and elevate them to the rank of bishop.* (Orig. Eccles. 

vol. 








** Though the church, as to its external policy and government. 
held some contormity to the state and division of the Roman em- 
pire, 
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vol.iii. p.19. Godof. ad Cod. Theod. tom. vi. pt.1. p.76. and 106.) 
Thus was the episcopal dignity sometimes conferred on such per- 
sons as an honorary distinction, or, at least, with limited autho- 
rity; (Orig. Eccles. vol.ii. p.163. Fra Paolo delle mat. benif. 
c. 14.) and the title of bishop was occasionally given without con- 
secration. (‘ Episcopi dicuntur qui tamen nusquam consecrati 
sunt Episcopi.” Du Cange.) In the Britannia Sancta, we meet 
with no less than five hermits among our countrymen, Kiaran, 
Kentigern, Paul, Vosiga, and Machutus, who were taken from 
their cells, and raised to the episcopal throne: the latest of these 
flourished in the sixth century. It was perhaps to prevent indis- 
criminate preference, that Anchorites were at length subject to 
rules, and placed under the jurisdiction of a superior. By the 
fifth canon of the seventh Council of Toledo, (646,) it was ordered, 
that hermits who were ignorant or immoral should be shut up in 
monasteries, and that those only should be left in retirement who 
were commendable for their holy lives. That in future, none 
should be admitted to the profession of a hermit, who had not 
Jearned the religious life in monasteries. And the forty-first canon 
of the Constantinopolitan Council, (692,) in Trullo, orders that 
those who would be Anchorites should be at least three years in 
a monastery. (See also Jsid. de Eccles. Offic. 1.2. c.15. De 
Monachis.) 

‘« There is a small island almost adjoining to Anglesey, which 
is inhabited by hermits, living by manual labour, and serving God. 
This island is called in Welsh Ynys Lenach, or the Priests’ hand, 
because many bodies of saints are deposite ‘icre, and no woman 
is suffered to enter it.” (Girald. Camb. Sir R. C. Hoare’s trans- 
lation, vol.ii. p.106.)’ 


Whether this history of the Britons was compiled by Saint 
Dunstan, or not, the translation is executed with all the fide- 
lity which so vicious a text would allow: but a Welsh scholar 
might venture to introduce several emendations. Some have 
been hazarded; and usually in a manner which displays 
critical judgment. The notes agitate many questions interest- 
ing to the antiquary, and adduce various illustrations from the 
reliques of Welsh bards, and from modern authors who have 
busied themselves with Cimbric antiquities. 





pire, the variations are not to be calculated. Before and after the 
council of Sardica, (A. 347,) there were bishops, both in small 
cities and villages. _Nazianzum ‘ was but a very small city,” and 
for that reason, Gregory Nazienzen styled his own father, who was 
bishop of it, puxgororirns, a little bishop, and one of the second 
order. Yet he was no Chorepiscopus, but as absolute a bishop in 
his own diocese as the bishop of Rome, or Alexandria, &c. &c. 
‘© In Asia Minor, a tract of land not much larger than the Isle of 
Great Britain, (including but two dioceses of the empire,) there 
were almost 400 bishops ; as appears from the ancient Notitias of 
the church,’ &c.— (Bingham, b.i- c. 12. sec. 2.) 

Nicholson. 
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Nicholson, in his English Historical Library, (a superficial 
work,) has given the name of Nennius to the author of the 
Historia Brittonum. A conjecture so fraught with anachron- 
ism hardly deserves a serious refutation; yet it may be worth 
while to observe that, according to Nicholson himself, Nen- 
nius was the abbot of fifty monks who fled to Chester, at the 
time of a persecution provoked in 620 by the predications of 
Saint Augustin; whereas the author of the Historia Brit- 
tonum reckons himself to have flourished five hundred and 
forty-two years after the coming of the Saxons to Great Bri- 
tain; that is, about four hundred years later.— The historical 
value of the chronicle itself is not considerable: but it pre- 
serves some improbable particulars of the lives of Saint Ger- 
manus and Saint Patrick; and it collects some Welsh 
traditions concerning the wars of Wortigern and Arthur 
against Hengist and Horsa. ‘These two pirates seem to have 
been the first Saxons known to the Welsh historians in con- 
sequence of this very warfare: but the eastern shore had 
certainly been peopled aboriginally with Saxon settlers, and 
long before Hengist and Horsa obtained possession of the Isle 
of Thanet. Indeed the Romans, at a period prior to the 
arrival of this colony of Saxons, had already appointed a 
Comes littorts Saxonict. : 

We much wish that the reverend editor of this curious 
volume would deign to examine the life of Saint Dunstan ; 
and, if he should acquiesce in our suspicion that this was the 
true author of the Historia Brittonum, he would naturally feel 
disposed to attach a biography of the saint to this classical 
republication of his writings. Moreri, although he has mis- 
spelt some English names of towns, has given a better life of 
Saint Dunstan than many of the English biographical dic- 
tionaries: he had consulted Catholic lives of the saints. 





Art. XI. The Mountain Bard ; consisting of Legendary Ballads 
and Tales. By James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. The 
Third Edition, greatly enlarged. To which is prefixed a 
Memoir of the Author’s Life, written by Himself. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1821. 


I’ is with real satisfaction that we perceive, in these pro- 
ducts of Mr. Hogg’s muse, the marks of his improve- 
ment in traits of simple and not inelegant poesy. His fancy 
does not wing a high flight: but his diction is visibly more 
correct, and less at variance with the rules of good taste and 
propriety than those specimens on. which we have before 


animadverted. ‘The Mountain-Bard is a collection indeed of 
the 
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the legendary tales of his country: but in these pieces he 
does not seek a refuge, as it were, in the obscurities of his 
native dialect, from the critical judicature to which all poets, 
high or low, are amenable when they sin against the estab- 
lished laws of the art. 

Yet, were criticism influenced by extrinsic circumstances, 
and if every book did not stand for judgment according to its 
merits without reference to any other consideration, the life 
of Mr. Hogg, prefixed to the little volume before us, would 
necessarily mitigate its austerity. He will excuse us, there- 
fore, if we speak with higher commendation of the style and 
spirit of this little specimen of auto-biography than of the 
poems that follow it: not that they are destitute of interest, 
for some of them find their way directly to the heart, but 
that the struggles of a strong mind with indigence and sorrow 
present a picture, which it is impossible to contemplate with- 
out emotions of a much higher class. It is true, as Sir 
Walter Scott remarked, —under whose auspices this picture 
originally appeared, —that the incidents of such a life are 
often trivial, and narrated in a'style more suitable to their 
importance to the author himself than to their own nature 
and consequences: but it is still the conflict of genius with 
the hardships of its lot; and, if the tale be tinctured with the 
personal varieties of the narrator, who will censoriously chide 
the harmless egotism which magnifies the difficulties of the 
contest or the greatness of the triumph, and 


*¢ Imparts an hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart?” 


James Hoge was descended, it seems, from a family of 
shepherds. When he was in his sixth year, his father became 
insolvent, and with his wife and family was turned out of doors 
without a farthing. His education commenced when he was 
seven years of age, but it lasted only about six months: for, 
being put to school with a lad who was teaching the children 
of a neighbouring farmer, he learned merely a little writing ; 
and the stock of other acquirements, which in that small 
portion of time he was enabled to gain, may be well sup- 
posed to be scanty. From seven to fourteen, he served various 
masters as a cow-herd, and in this period had access to no 
book but the Bible. ‘I was greatly taken,’ he says, ‘ with 
our version of the Psalms of David. Every little pittance 
that I earned of wages was carried directly to my parents, 
who supplied me with what clothes I had.’ 

It does not appear that, even at the versifying age of 
eighteen, the poetic organ, as Dr. Spurzheim would say, was 


developed in this writer, for he had scarcely any higher stand- 


ard 
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ard of poetry than the Scotish translation of the Psalms. 
He speaks with becoming gratitude of a Mr. Laidlaw of 
Blackhouse, with whom he served as a shepherd for ten 
years. He first tried to write verses in the spring of 1793, 
by attempting a poetical epistle to a student of divinity, one of 
his acquaintances; and he passes the following ingenuous 
judgment on his effort. ‘It was a piece of most fulsome 
flattery, and mostly composed of borrowed lines and sen- 
tences from Dryden’s Virgil, and Harvey’s Life of Bruce.’ 

We do not affect even to abridge the whole of Mr. Hogg’s 
biography: but we must not omit to mention his writing 
apparatus. * Having very little spare time,’ he says, ‘ from 
my flock, which was unruly enough, I folded and stitched a 
few sheets of paper, which I carried in my pocket. I had no 
ink-horn ; but in place of it, I borrowed a small vial, which I 
fixed in a hole in the breast of my waistcoat, and having a 
cork affixed by a piece of twine, it answered the purpose fully 
as well. Thus equipped, whenever a leisure minute or two 
offered, I had nothing to do but to sit down and write my 
thoughts as I found them.’ 

Having saved a small sum by industry and regularity, and 
spent it in England in one week, he hired himself again as a 
shepherd. It was at this time that he published the first edi- 
tion of the Mountain-Bard; and by the proceeds of that 
work, and of another which he wrote on sheep, he was made 
master of nearly 3001. He now, according to his own ac- 
count, went perfectly mad, took a farm, embarked too boldly 
in business, lost every thing, flung his plaid over his shoulders, 
and: marched away to Edinburgh, to push his fortune as a 
literary man. Happily for him, his animal spirits were unex- 
tinguishable; and he observes that he was generally most 
cheerful when most unfortunate. 

In his thirty-third year, he tells us, he had never been in 
polished society, had read scarcely any thing, and knew no 
more of human life and manners than a child. He seems, 
however, to have had an invincible confidence in his own 
powers; for, having attempted a literary weekly paper, which 
became so indecorous that in a short time 73 subscribers with- 
drew their names, and the literary ladies having declared 
that he never could write ; — ** Gaping deevils,” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘* wha cares what they say! IfI leeve ony time, [Il let 
them see the contrair o’ that.” 

His next literary work was The Queen’s Wake. ‘The fol- 
lowing sentence evinces a nicety of tact, rarely to be found in 
Mr. Hoge’s condition and circumstances: ‘I had likewise 


before this time been introduced to most of the great literary 
charac- 
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characters in the metropolis, and lived with them on terms of 
intimacy, finding myself more and more a welcome guest at 
all their houses. However, I was careful not to abuse their 
indulgence ; for, with the exception of a few intimate friends, 
I made myself extremely scarce.’ — We find him now esta- 
blished in the world, but retaining the native impetuosity and 
honest independence of his character. We wish we could 
add that he exercised a requisite degree of discretion in 
literary matters: but his contributions to some periodical 
works do him little credit: though he asserts that his manu- 
script was seasoned with a good deal of devilry, by other 
persons. —It would be ve om to Mr. Hogg to omit all 
mention of his quarrel with Sir Walter Scott: but it is due 
to the benevolence and humanity of the latter to state that, in 
a season of affliction and sickness, the shepherd received from 
him the most prompt and friendly assistance. 

Of the pieces contained in this volume, the most interest- 
ing are those which are founded on historical facts or old tra- 
dition, and their greatest charm consists in their being highly 
successful imitations of the style of the old ballad. Of the 
first, intitled Sir David Graeme, the story is simply this. 
The Graeme had sworn by the ‘stars sae bright’ to bear 
off the lady ‘ fore her father’s towers ;’ and, while she was 
waiting for him with all the torturing impatience of a lover, 
her faithful dove brought her ‘ a lock o’ yellow hair,’ and a 
diamond-ring, pledges of her heart, which she had given to 
the Graeme. Sir David’s trusty hound then comes to her, 
and entices her to follow him, which having done, she finds 
her lover murdered in a mossy den. She is afterward ‘ reft of 
reason’ and confined in Howswood tower.— We shall quote 
a few stanzas: 


‘ The dow flew east, the dow flew west, 
The dow flew far ayont the fell ; 
An’ sair at e’en she scemed distrest, 
But what perplex’d her could not tell. 


‘ But aye she coo’d wi’ mournfu’ croon, 
An’ ruffled a’ her feathers fair ; 
An’ lookit sad as she war boun’ 
To leave the land for evermair.’ P. 4. 


‘ When, lo! Sir David's trusty hound, 
Wi’ humpling back, an’ a waefu’ ee, 
Came cringing in an’ lookit around, 
But his look was hopeless as could be. 


‘ He laid his head on that lady’s knee, 
An’ he lookit as somebody he would name, 
An’ there was a language in his howe e’e, 
That was stronger than a tongue could frame. 
* She 
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‘ She fed him wi’ the milk an’ the bread, 

An’ ilka good thing that he wad hae ; 

He lickit her hand, he coured his head, 
Then slowly, slowly he slunkered away.’ P. 9. 


The hound conducts her to the fatal spot ; 


‘ An’ he waggit his tail, an’ he fawned about, 
Then he coured him down sae wearilye ; 
** Ah! yon’s my love, I hae found him out, 
He's lying waiting in. the dell for me.’ P. 10. 


When she discovers the dreadful certainty, two stanzas of 
great beauty follow : 


‘ There’s a cloud that fa’s darker than the night, 
An’ darkly on that lady it came ; 
There’s a sleep as deep as the sleep outright, — 
’Tis without a feeling or a name. 


‘ *Tis a dull an’ a dreamless lethargye, 
For the spirit strays owre vale an’ hill, 
An’ the bosom is left a vacancy, 
An’ when it comes back it is darker still.’ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUL, 
For AUGUST, 1821. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 12. A Treatise on Arithmetic, in Theory and Practice. By 
James Thomson, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in the Belfast 
Institution. 12mo. Printed at Belfast. 

A much higher degree of consideration is undoubtedly due to 
this work than to the general order of treatises on arithmetic. 
The several rules are arranged in the most natural succession, and 
their illustrations reduced to the most simple and instructive form. 
Good judgment likewise appears to have been exercised in the 
suppression of several useless rules, and in the introduction of 
others not commonly found in books of arithmetic. ‘The questions, 
moreover, are so contrived that, while they serve all the purposes 
of arithmetical lessons to the student, they give him information 
of many important facts in commerce, geography, astronomy, chro- 
nology, chemistry, and other branches of knowlege: a plan which 
cannot but be attended with very considerable advantage. 

We give the following extracts from the several lists of exam- 
ples, in illustration of what is above stated : 

Examples on Subtraction.— ‘ The following are the years of the 
Christian era in which the under-mentioned events happened: re- 
quired the number of years from each till the year 1820. Com- 
mencement of the Hegira, or era of the flight of Mahomet, — 
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the Arabic, or modern notation in arithmetic, introduced from 
Arabia into Europe by the Saracens, 991 ; First Crusade, 1096 ; 
Magna Charta signed by King John, 1215; Linen first made in 
England, 1253; Termination of the Crusades, 1291; Spectacles 
invented by a monk of Pisa, 1299; Gunpowder first used in Eu- 
rope, 1330; University of St. Andrew’s founded, 1411; Algebra 
introduced into Europe from Arabia, 1412; Printing invented, 
1440; Constantinople taken by the Turks, 1453; America dis- 
covered by Columbus, 1492,’ &c. &c. 

Examples in continued Fractions. —‘ The height of Mount Etna 
is 10,963 feet, and that of Mount Vesuvius 3900 feet: required 
the approximate ratio of their heights. 

‘ The height of Mount Hecla is 4900 feet, and that of Mount 
Perdu, the highest of the Pyrenees, 11,283 feet: required the ap- 
proximate ratio of their heights. 

‘ Find the approximate ratios of 1 and 3.6055513, (that is, of 
1 to the square root of 13.) 

‘ Required the series of ratios approaching the ratio of English 
and Irish acres. 

‘ The weights of equal bulks of pure water and fluid mercury 
are as 1 to 13.568: required the series of fractions converging to 
this ratio. 

‘ It has been computed that, between the years 1696 and 1800, 
the value of money decreased so much, that in the former year 11. 
would procure as much of the necessaries of life as 2]. 7s. 11d. in 
the latter: required the series of fractions approaching to the 
ratio of the values of money at these periods.’ 

If we were disposed to find any fault with this treatise, it would 
be sunply to state that, as we think, the questions are multiplied 
to an unreasonable extent; and that too much of a student’s time 
would be employed in this department of the mathematics, unless 
he were allowed to pass over a very large portion of the examples. 


Art. 13. An easy and useful Introduction to Arithmetic ; intended 
to benefit Scholars by the Simplicity of its Arrangement, and to 
perfect them in the most useful Rules. Designed more espe- 
cially for the Use of Day Schools. By C. Bowyer, Superin- 
tendant of Sir John Jackson's Scheol, Dover. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Boards. Darton and Harvey. 

We can see but little in this arithmetical treatise, that distin- 

uishes it from the numerous similar works on the same subject by 
which it has been preceded. After a rather close examination, 
we may perhaps venture to say that it is tolerably correct, and 
free from press-errors: it has also at least the merit of being as 
concise as it could well be desired ; and if we can find nothing in it 
deserving of particular praise, neither do we discover any thing 
which calls for critical censure. 

Art. 14. The Mental Calculator ; being a Compendium of concise 
yet general Rules for the ready Solution of various useful and 
interesting Problems in Astronomy ; with explanatory Illustra- 
tions, &c. By P.Lovekin. 12mo. 3s. Half-bound. Lack- 


ington and Co. 
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Although we have not much objection to offer against the ex- 
ecution of this little volume, we have doubts as to the judgment 
displayed in the selection of subjects and in their arrangement. 
Commonly, calculations respecting the feasts and fasts of the 
church, the dominical letter, the epact, &c. are not objects of 
much interest to children; nor is it, we conceive, desirable that 
they should be made a part of their instruction, since there are 
many subjects of greater utility on which the time of the junior 
classes in schools may be employed. 


Art. 15. The Scholar’s Remembrancer ; containing Tables Arith- 
metical, Historical, Geographical,' Scriptural, Chronological, and 
Biographical, carefully selected from the highest Authorities, 
for the Use of Schools Classical and English. By M. Seaman. 
12mo. Is. Holdsworth, Baldwin and Co. &c. 

We cannot say much more of this work than the author has ex- 
pressed in the title. It certainly contains a variety of useful little 
tables, which may be consulted by a student with advantage, and 
_ it would form a pretty present for an inquisitive child. The tables 
_of chronology and biography, although necessarily very much 
contracted, contain many names and events of public notoriety. 


LAW. 


Art. 16. An Essay on Criminal Jurisprudence, with the Draft of 
a new Penal Code, &c. &c. By J. T. Barber Beaumont, Esq. 
F.A.S. One of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Middle- 
sex and Westminster. 8vo. pp. 84. Ridgway. 1821. 

We are very glad to see a pamphlet on such a subject as this, 
written by ‘ one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Middle- 
sex and Westminster.’ Few persons have dispassionately studied 
our criminal code without being impressed with the conviction that 
very great amendments in it are desirable; and some writers of 
eminence have urged the expediency of an entire revision, and 
the establishment of a new code on better principles. We our- 
selves have always conceived that it would be better to proceed 
gradually, by exposing those instances in which the mischiefs of 
the old system were the most glaring; and to provide, by legis- 
lative enactments, punishments in those cases more suitable to the 
offences, more likely to be carried into execution, and therefore 
more likely to be effectual. This was the plan adopted by the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly; and some late proceedings in the House of 
Commons, in which, after much shew of unanimity on general 
propositions, one of the first practical measures brought forwards 
was defeated by a petty manceuvre of party, confirm us in our 
opinion that the cautious conduct of Sir Samuel Romilly was the 
wisest : for it is clearly much better to effect alittle by concentrat- 
ing the energy of the attempt on one single topic, than to be 
amused with visions of an entirely new system, and to gain nothing 
in reality. However, every new discussion, whether the immediate 
result be successful or not, is of use in exciting the attention of 
the public, in ascertaining the extent of inveterate prejudices, and 
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in enabling those who wish for improvement to estimate the real 
difficulties attending the nature of the subject on which they pro- 
pose to legislate, and to reduce their schemes into some more pre- 
cise and definite form. 

The pamphlet before us is written by a gentleman of some 
practical experience, though of rather varied avocations, and can- 
not therefore fall under the imputation which is cast on man 
works on the same subject, as being the production of idle and 
visionary theorists. To obviate the inconveniences which at pre- 
sent attend the prosecution of petty offences, the length of time that 
intervenes between the offence and the penalty, the detention 
of the culprits in society which can only harden them in vice, and 
the expences of trial, several writers have recommended summary 
cognizance by justices of the peace, with the power of immediately 
inflicting castigation, or other trifling punishment: but the objec- 
tions, on constitutional principles, to an extension of discretionary 
power, are obvious. The following is the plan suggested by Mr. 
Beaumont, and which he terms trial by a single magistrate, subject 
by mutual consent to appeal to a jury: 

‘ Let it be competent for a single magistrate to try, in the first 
instance, minor offences— such as annoyance, abuse, slander, 
challenging, common assaults, cruelty to animals, indecencies, so- 
licitation of chastity, seduction, withholding the property of an- 
other, pilfering, privately stealing, frauds and embezzlement under 
the value of 20s., illegal combinations in trades, and sedition — 
provided the prosecutor, the accused, and the magistrate, concur 
in chusing that mode of trial ; his decision, however, to be subject 
to an appeal to a jury at the quarter sessions, (who in such cases 
should decide upon the fact, and the quantum of penalty,) pro- 
vided such appeal be demanded by either prosecutor or accused, 
within 24 hours. 

‘ The advantages of such a jurisdiction would be various and 
important. There are many accusations, against which no defence 
is offered, and yet prosecutors and witnesses are kept many months 
in suspense, and weeks in attendance, to prove their case before a 
jury. But the truth inight be established equally well in a few 
hours before a single magistrate, and a great deal of trouble and 
expense saved, Small thefts, the initiatory acts of regular thieves, 
indecencies, abuse, annoyances, and other disorderly acts, which 
hourly disturb society, and provoke men to acts of resentment 
which are oftentimes fatal, are generally thought unworthy of the 
trouble, expense, and publicity of a trial by jury, and are there- 
fore suffered to be carried on without restraint, until their fruition 
or consequences amount to great crimes. Pilfering and embezzle- 
ments committed by boys and girls are upon similar considerations 
passed over, by their parents and masters. But without material 
trouble and expense, and without exposing the character of the 
juvenile offender to the lasting disgrace of a public conviction, 
and thereby rendering his future condition desperate, a trial by a 
single magistrate produces a corrective punishment when due ; 
and in the facility of judging “ry proposed, there is no compro- 
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mise of the security of the subject, or of the ends of justice. Ifthe 
accused prefers a public trial, he may object to a trial by a single 
magistrate, and so may either the prosecutor or the magistrate 
before whom the case is brought, if either of them thinks the case 
one upon which a public trial ought to be held. There must be a 
concurrence of all the three parties, to enter upon a summary 
trial; and when the trial is ended, the right of appeal is a further 
protection against injustice ; the prosecutor and accused will both 
go to the second trial with advantages. The facts alleged, and the 
witnesses, will be completely before both parties, neither can then 
be taken by surprise.’ 

With regard to punishment for crimes of a more serious cast, 
one of the best hitherto devised seemed to be imprisonment and 
hard labour: which was considered as securing society, at least 
for a time, from the depredations of the mischievous propensities 


_ of the individual ; and as doing all that could be done to reform 


that individual himself, by enuring him to habits of industry, and 
by qualifying him to gain an honest livelihood on being restored 
to society. Establishments for carrying this system into effect, 
however, may have been built on a plan unnecessarily expensive ; 
and they may have been conducted, through inexperience, and the 
operation of those casualties which befall all new experiments, 
in a manner not hitherto the best suited to bring forwards the ad- 
vantages which the system itself seems to possess. Mr. Beaumont 
calculates that the House of Correction in Middlesex costs an- 
nually about 12,000l,, and that the annual produce of the labour 
of the prisoners is only 260!.; so that ‘ their earnings amount to 
no more than a 46th part of their expences as single men.’ He 
estimates also that the annual expences of the Penitentiary at 
Millbank, independently of the interest on half a million disbursed 
in its erection, amount to 10l. for each convict. These consider- 
ations have thrown Mr. B. into the opposite extreme, and his grand 
method for the prevention of crimes and the reformation of crimi- 
nals is solitary and severe imprisonment. We disapprove this 
plan, except under certain circumstances and restrictions: but 
our readers may desire to see Mr. Beaumont’s own account and 
justification of it : 

‘ Solitary and severe imprisonment,’ says he, ‘ in the House of 
Correction, is the instrument chiefly relied upon, both for the preven- 
tion of crimes and the reformation of criminals. It is adapted for the 
private correction of a vicious boy or girl, of an idle or disorderly 
apprentice, and it is equally calculated, by an extension of its dur- 
ation, to subdue or terrify a hardened villain into orderly habits ; 
but in this administration we must give up the tender intention, 
but cruel allurement, of making imprisonment comfortable. We 
have lived to see the folly of that experiment proved; we revert, 
therefore, to the principle upon which the plain sense of our fore- 
fathers acted, viz. that of making imprisonment for crimes a state 
of suffering, an object of dread. In place of presenting to the eyes 
of the dishonest, for their reward, a pleasing assortment of com- 
forts, we propose to thrust before them, as the ee” of 
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their term of imprisonment, a picture of horrors, a deprivation of 
all the comforts of life, a suspension of all social intercourse, no 
sight afforded of friends or acquaintances, no communication with 
them, no association or discourse even with fellow-prisoners, no 
more or better food than is sufficient to support nature, nor cloth- 
ing than is enough to cover the body and defend it from cold, nor 
bedding than straw, nor light than to render darkness visible. — 
To be more particular: it is proposed to place each convict in a 
solitary vaulted cell six feet square, (a brick building 45 feet long, 
20 feet wide, and 30 feet high, containing three stories, with a 
row of 6 cells on each side of a gallery 3 feet wide, would contain 
36 cells, and under the system proposed, it is likely that not more 
than 30 convicts would be in prison at one time where there are 
now 300). It is proposed that, when the convict is received, he 
shall be stript of his usual clothing, be washed, have his hair cut 
close, be supplied with a blanket to cover him, and a pair of 
wooden shoes, and nothing more, unless a medical attendant on 
the prison certifies that the prisoner’s state of health or habits 
renders stockings or other extra clothing necessary; that he shall 
be allowed no other food than coarse bread and water, and no 
other bedding than rough straw: he shall not be shaved during 
his confinement ; he shall always be locked up in his cell, except- 
ing one hour in the morning, and one hour in the afternoon, when 
all the prisoners on a floor shall be marched into a court-yard, and 
made to walk (a full pace, at least, asunder) round the court, on a 
narrow footway, which does not allow them room to walk other- 
wise than in single file ; they shall be prohibited, under the penalty 
of a dozen lashes, from speaking to each other or making any un- 
ruly noise. When their beards do not sufficiently disguise them 
to prevent their being known to each other, they shall wear masks; 
they shall hold no communication, by word or writing, with an 
one during the term of imprisonment, excepting the officers of the 
prison. 

‘ If illness, or any other imperative circumstance, causes a sus- 

ension of the solitary discipline of their confinement, such time 
shall not be included in the term of their sentence. 

‘ A lighter cell, books, pens and ink, and permission to work, 
may be allowed in certain cases, where the apparent amendment 
and good conduct of the convict earn such indulgence, and in every 
such instance, a proportion of the convict’s earnings may be given 
to him on his quitting prison. 

‘ Under such a discipline as this, the most turbulent spirit would 
be subdued and reduced to a proper mood to receive and benefit 
by good advice. A short and impressive daily exhortation in the 
gallery of the ward (the doors thrown open, but the prisoners for- 
bidden to come out) would not fail to be listened to with eager- 
ness; for the sounds of condolence and advice, and even of re- 
proof, would be an acceptable relief to the cheerless blank of their 
existence. 

‘ Let not this system be too hastily deemed cruel, — rightly 
considered it will be found merciful. It will save the distressed 
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from the allurements to crime, which prison-comforts now hold 
Sut. It will save offenders that may be reclaimed from prison con- 
tamination and acquaintance-—-a most important consideration. 
It will save many from the publication of their disgrace, and con- 
sequent loss of character; besides all this, in proportion as it is 
proposed to increase the intensity of suffering, in a similar degree 
it is meant to shorten its duration. One month’s imprisonment, 
upon the proposed plan, ii is conceived, would go further in excit- 
ing dread and subduing bad spirits, than twelve months of the 
present equivocal punishments, made up of privations and indul- 
gences, severity and tenderness, prayer and jollity. It is there- 
fore presumed, that it would be unnecessary, under the proposed 
plan, to abstract more than a twelfth part of that portion of a cri- 
minal’s lifé, which is sacrificed under the present system of im- 
prisonment. 

‘ To the honest and industrious part of the public, to those 
whose hard earnings are now drained to supply the present prison- 
comforts of their dishonest brethren, the proposed alteration would 
also be merciful; for while the prospect of effective punishment 
would deter very many from committing depredations, who at pre- 


‘sent do not feel so deterred, and while others, who had suffered 


the proposed punishment, would be reformed by the dread of suf- 
fering it again — for the remainder, one-twelfth part of the prison- 
room and expenses now required would be sufficient.’ 

We remember to have seen something of the same _ harsh 
kind recommended in a pamphlet published about half a century 
ago by Dr. Rush of Philadelphia. The abode of the criminals 
was to be in a remote and uncultivated part of the country, and 
what passed in the interior was to be known only to the police 
and to select visitors. It was to be understood that some severe 
and terrible punishments were inflicted there, but the nature of 
them was to be a complete mystery, and the very name of the 
place was never to be mentioned without some sign of horror. 
Terrors so obscure and indefinite might in some cases appall the 
imagination, and with some dispositions Mr. Beaumont’s system 
of discipline might prevent the perpetration of crimes, or sub- 
due the spirit of criminals: but on many other dispositions the 
effect would be directly the contrary; and his sense of shame 
being completely lost, and perhaps his sense of humanity out- 
raged, the criminal would return to society exasperated with 
what he had been forced to endure, and thirsting for an oppor- 
tiihity to exercise those vindictive and malignant passions which 
he had been nurturing in silence and solitude. Need we, more- 
over, urge the danger of tribunals so assimilated to all the dreadful 
mischiefs of an Inguisition, in secresy and power? 

Mr. Beaumont’s attempt to apportion punishment to offences is 
executed with more humanity and discrimination than the extract 
which we have just made would lead the reader to anticipate: but, 
in most cases, the discretionary power, which he would vest in 
the magistrate as to the amount of the fine or the duration of the 
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imprisonment, (between the limits of four and forty-eight wecks 
sometimes, and sometimes of three and twelve years,) appears to us 
excessive, and very liable to abuse. Some of the cases, also, do 
not seem to have been sufficiently weighed: for instance, Mr. 
Beaumont would visit cruelty to animals with imprisonment from 
two to twelve weeks: the concealment or secret interment of the 
corpse of a person who died under circumstances requiring the 
knowlege of the coroner, with imprisonment from one to twelve 
months ; seduction of an infant under the age of ten years with 
solitary imprisonment from four to twenty-four weeks, and emascu- 
lation ; gaolers conniving at an escape for reward to be subject to 
the punishment of offenders escaping. We do not think, more- 
over, that the following provision would tend to promote the inde- 
pendence of the bar, which is one of the valuable securities for the 
liberty of the subject. Slander incidentally made in the course of 
legal proceedings, ‘if it appear to have been advanced maliciously 
or wantonly, the judges in giving judgment may award compens- 
ation to the injured party, and reprimand, fine, or suspend. from his 
practice in the court any solicitor or barrister originating or pub- 
lishing unmerited abuse or slander.’ Among the rules laid down 
for the administration of justice, we observe two which appear 
highly objectionable: one that would allow a second trial of an 
offender at his own desire ; and another which provides that wit- 
nesses dwelling at a distance should be examined by a commission 
on the spot, unless the importance or nature of the testimony 
renders the examination in court expedient. 

Disapproving many parts of the pamphlet before us, we still 
recommend it strongly to the consideration of our réaders; and 
we cannot refrain from expressing our gratification at every new 
occasion, which evinces the increasing interest that is taken in a 
subject of such essential importance as the improvenient of our 
penal code. 


POETRY. 


Art. i7. Don Juan; Canto the Third. 8vo. 4s. 6d. stitched. 
Greenlaw. 1821. 

If we cannot inform our readers to whose romping muse 
this continuation is to be attributed, we can very safely assure 
them whose z¢ zs not. We need scarcely add that it is not the 
production of Lord Byron, whose actual resumption of this heroic 
subject is recorded in a preeeding page. (418.) The public will 
readily excuse us, therefore, if we make short work of the pam- 
phlet before us, and consign it quietly to the “ tomb of all the” 
Juans. Whatever degree of merit it evinces, and however 
happily the joke is kept up, the anonymous author must pardon 
us if we cannot join in it: for this, like many other practical jokes 
of our more mischievous wits, is of too injurious a nature to be en- 
couraged. It is sufficiently trying to the patience of the public 
to receive, at the hands of the “ zmitatorum servum pecus,” a 
crowd of imitations and parodies of what is excellent in some of 
our first poets; without being subjected to the mortification of 
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seeing their failings, both moral and poetical, keenly emulated, 
and again obtruded on the reader’s offended taste and feelings. 

As to the poem before us, we shall only add that it contains in 
many passages indications of superior and various powers, though 
rather rude and untutored : but the high qualities of the original are 
faintly preserved: while the comic mixture of the sublime and 
the burlesque, the pathetic and the lively, and the stoical and 
passionate, are too nearly interwoven and too injudiciously applied 
to produce a very happy effect. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 18. Essays on the present False dnd Unjust Standard of 
Value, proving that all Debts, Taxes, and other Money Obli- 
gations in England have been virtually doubled since the Peace, 
from paying in Sterling Coin atthe Par of 20s. on each and 
every Pound Note. Urging also the Necessity of respectfully 
petitioning the Legislature to restore the Currency toa Standard 
of true Metallic Value: thereby reducing the National Debt and 
all Taxes One Half, on the Ground of perfect Equity and with- 
out Loss. By Richard Cruttwell, Clerk and LL. B., Author of 
‘¢ The Crisis,” “ English Finance,” &c. 12mo. 1s. Hatchard. 
1821. 


Art. 19. Appendix to Essays on the Currency and present Standard 
of Value, containing a few Strictures on the Speeches of Mr. 
icardo, Mr.Pearse (Bank-Director), Mr. Baring, and the Right 
Hon. William Huskisson, in the House of Commons, March 19th 
and 20th. By Richard Cruttwell, Clerk and LL.B. 12mo. 
3d. Hatchard. 

Though Mr. Cruttwell is a clergyman, it appears from his own 
statement that he has been in the habit of addressing public lec- 
tures on financial subjects to audiences in the north of England; 
and his name as a writer on such topics, though not familiar, is not 
altogether new to our readers, who may remember that in our 
Number for October, 1818, we took occasion to animadvert with 
some severity on a pamphlet published by this gentleman under 
the title of “‘ English Finance.” Our strictures regarded partly 
the boldness of the propositions, but still more the loose and desul- 
tory character of the style; and these censures are unluckily too 
applicable to the minor productions now before us. 

In his former pamphlet, Mr.C. proposed that, in consider- 
ation of the rise of the value of money since the peace, 12s. of our 
present currency should be declared equal to 20s. of our war- 
currency: he now goes a step farther; and, after having reca- 
pitulated (pp. 11, 12.) a variety of manufactured articles (hardware, 
cotton, woollen, and leather,) which have experienced a fall of 40, 
50, or GOper cent. since 1818, he urges that the legislature should 
not hesitate to pronounce the payment of 10s. of our present 
money to be equivalent to a payment of 20s. in time of war. In 
vain, he adds, did the landed interest flatter themselves with the 
hope of keeping up prices by a corn-bill: experience has — 
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shewn the impracticability of such an attempt on the part of any 
great interest in the country, or even of government ; and what 
alternative remains but to bring down our charges, particularly 
our taxes, to the same level? This argument is urged page after 
page, in sentences abounding with assertion, repetition, and de- 
clamation, but almost entirely devoid of that careful reasoning, 
that gradual advance from one point to another, which alone can 
carry conviction to an inquiring mind. Nothing but an actual 
reference to these tracts will convey an idea of the looseness of 
their composition; and our censures can be qualified only by ad- 
mitting that occasionally they present a few sound wt: such 
as those on the bad effects that would have resulted from our corn- 
Jaw of 1815, had it been carried into actual operation; and the 
selection of a few inconsistencies in the speeches of the parlia- 
mentary gentlemen named in the title-page. 


Art. 20. Monopoly and Taxation vindicated against the Errors 
of the Legislature. By a Nottinghamshire Farmer. 8vo. pp. 62. 
9s.6d. Longmanand Co. 1821. 

Labour, which, according to the well known theory of Dr. Smith, 
is the only satisfactory measure of value, is also the only source of 
wealth in the opinion of this ‘ Farmer,’ who presses his questions on 
the subject with all the emphasis of the teacher of rhetoric in the 
days of antiquity. What, he asks, pays interest to the capitalist ? 
Profit on labour. What pays taxation? Profit onlabour. What 
pays the rent of land? Profit on labour. Nothing, according to 
him, can be more harsh or more impolitic than to reduce the price 
of labour; and, judging from past example, he is inclined to 
regard any such reduction as the precursor of general embarrass- 
ment, for it was cheapness that preceded the distress of 1816, not 
distress that preceded cheapness. He calculates, we apprehend 
with some exaggeration, that towards the end of the war, in such 
years as 1812 and 1813, every effective labourer produced four or 
five times the value of his consumption ; and he reduces his argu- 
ments (p. 19.) into a kind of practical form by the supposed case 
of two islands, one free from public burdens, and the other pledged 
to pay the annual interest of a heavy debt. The prosperity of the 
latter is represented as proceeding without interruption from its 
burdens, and the high price of labour is supposed to promote in- 
vention: all, in short, goes on favourably until, in an evil hour, per- 
mission is granted to import the necessaries of life from their 
untaxed neighbour ; the result of which is seen in a fall of prices, 
a discouragement of labour, and a subversion of the general pros- 
perity. 

In another case (p. 23.), the same result is inferred from sup- 
posing produce hitherto obtained by dint of labour to be brought 
forth spontaneously, — to flow like water from a fountain. These 
arguments, partly valid and partly erroneous, are urged by this 
soi-disant Nottinghamshire farmer with considerable ingenuity, but 
without that brevity of style, and that cogency of argument, 
which ought to characterize so difficult and important a question. 
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Like statistic writers of greater note, (we mean Mr.Gray and 
Dr. Purves,) the author seems to overlook the different value of 
money at different times, and to consider the 30 or 40 per cent. 
less, which is paid to the manufacturer in peace than in war, in 
the light of a bond fide reduction ; as if the numerical inferiorit 
of the sum were not, in a great measure, neutralized by the 
greater power of money in the purchase of provisions and manu- 
factured articles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. Considerations on the Coronation Oath, humbly submit- 
ted to the Attention ofthe Legislature. By an Officer of Rank 
in the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp.107. Hunter. 1821. 

The author of this pamphlet, recollecting the scruples which are 
said to have been entertained by his late Majesty about affording 
relief to his Roman Catholic subjects, as contravening his Coron- 
ation-oath, regarded it as very desirable that the oath should be 
modified, and took the opportunity of the late Coronation to make 
known his opinions. Perhaps he has not sufficiently considered 
the real purport of that oath, or whether such scruples, if they 
existed, did not originate in a complete misapprehension of the 
subject: but the oath has been taken unaltered by his present 
Majesty, and it remains to be seen whether he will view it in the 
same light with his predecessor. The discussion of the oath, as 
affecting the Roman Catholics, occupies but a few pages at the 
outset of this tract; the remainder of which is allotted to an 
endeavour to shew that ‘ the creeds of the established church, 
taken together, are not only contrary to reason, but absolutel 
contradictory to each other; and the author would infer that, 
‘whatever may have been the custom of our forefathers,’ it is 
‘highly unreasonable to continue an oath binding a sovereign to 
maintain a religion, which, though founded on the Holy Scriptures, 
is to be explained by rules that are not only fallacious but self- 
contradictory.’ It is somewhat extraordinary to find a naval officer 
entering into a theological conflict of this kind, and we do not 
wish to become parties in it. 


Art. 22. The Method of calculating the Values of Life- Annuities, 
Assurances, Fines payable on the Renewal of Leases, &c. for 
Terms of Years certain, and for Lives; with a large Collection 
of Tables; &c. By William Hendry. 8vo. pp. 173. Baldwin 
and Co. 

The motive assigned by Mr. Hendry, for undertaking the publi- 
cation of this collection of tables, is that many people, who were 
in possession of similar works, did not understand their applica- 
tion ; and, therefore, (but we cannot see the force of the argument, ) 
he thought it was necessary to multiply the number by giving 
another Method. 

¢ Having this view of the case, and a plan in my mind which, | 
thought, would be understood by every reader who has a knowlege 
of the common rules of arithmetic, I lost no time in beginning my 
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system. I studied the works of Baron Maseres, Dr. Price, Mr. 
Moody, and Mr. Baily; and being of opinion, with an eminent 
mathematician, that materials of this sort are common property, I 
either extracted or imitated whatever best suited my purpose. 
have been at the trouble, which was not a little, to calculate table 
28 at 4 and 5 per cent. and table 29 at 5 per cent. on three joint 
lives, and also several others. 

‘ All the tables in the collection are deduced from the North- 
ampton Table of Observations. I have shewn the way of com- 
puting them, and have given a sufficient number of proper and 
useful examples for adapting them to practical purposes. 

‘ The method pursued is new, and I flatter myself that, to the 
public in general, and to the gentlemen of the profession in parti- 
cular, this work will be acceptable.’ 

How far the work will be ‘ acceptable’ to gentlemen in the pro- 
fession we cannot determine: but Mr. Hendry certainly mistakes 
if he supposes that it is a new method of making a book ‘to ex- 
tract and imitate whatever best suited his purpose’ from the works 
of other authors. Such things happen every day. 

The two tables computed with so much ‘ labour’ occupy two 
pages ; and the volume itself contains one hundred and seventy- 
three. 


Art. 23. A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the 
Fund-holder arising from the Fluctuations in the Value of the 
Currency from 1800 to 1821. By Robert Mushet, Esq. 8vo. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 

The name of Mr. Mushet is familiar to those who have attended 
to the Bullion-question, either in its early stage, when the discus- 
sions relative to it were prompted by Mr. Horner, or more lately, 
when the labours of our legislature ended in the resumption of 
cash-payments by the act currently termed Mr. Peel’s Bill; that 
gentleman having been chairman of the Committee, and ostensible 
author of the measure. In 1810, Mr. Mushet published a pam- 
phlet on the effects produced on our currency and exchange by 
the suspension of cash-payments in 1797; and he added to it a 
series of tables explaining, in parallel columns, the state of our 
continental exchanges during a number of years, with the price of 
bullion as purchased in bank-notes. In 1819, his name appears 
among the witnesses examined before the Committees on Bank- 
affairs, particularly that of the House of Lords ; and in the present 
year, indefatigable in calculations connected with the fluctuation 
of money, he took up the pen as soon as he observed from the 
language of Mr. Curwen and others, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, that an idea prevailed that fund-holders had been large 
gainers by the fluctuations inthe value of our currency. 

Without disputing that the value of stock, as of money-pro- 
perty generally, has risen greatly since the peace, Mr. M. main- 
tains that, if we take a comprehensive range, and begin our calcul- 
ations from 1800, the period when the suspension of cash-payments 
first produced a sensible depreciation of our notes, the — will 
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discover on the whole a considerable sacrifice on the part of the 
fund-holder. Taking the amount of the interest of our national 
debt on Ist February, 1800, he shews that, in the two succeedin 
years, the injury to the fund-holder from the fall of bank-notes 
was considerable: in 1802 a recovery took place, and continued 
with no material interruption until our unfortunate Orders in 
Council in 1808, the increase of our continental expenditure by 
the war with Spain, and the large purchases of corn consequent 
on the bad harvest of 1809. The concurrence of these causes led 
in 1810, and the following years of the war, to a loss of great 
amount ; viz. from 10 to 15 and even 25 per cent. on our bank- 
paper, and consequently on the dividends paid to the fund-holders 
through its medium. 

Such is the course pursued by Mr. M. with regard to the 
debt existing before 1800: the money subsequently borrowed is 
stated separately for each year, and requires accordingly twenty 
distinct tables. After these and some farther calculations, we are 

resented with the reverse of the picture, viz. the gain to a part 
of the fund-holders from the rise in the value of money since the 
peace. 

The fluctuation of money depends, it is well known, on various 
causes; on a transition from war to peace; on an extra demand 
by government for men and money ; on an increase of population 
beyond the increase of agricultural produce ; and, lastly, on an inter- 
ference on the part of the legislature with the currency, which was 
done by the Bank-restriction of 1797. Of these various causes 
Mr. M. introduces only the last ; considering it probably as the one 
for which government was most directly responsible, and that which 
ought to be kept chiefly in view in a question of honour towards 
the public creditor. His various statements are given with clear- 
ness and impartiality ; and the result is that, whether the compu- 
tation be made by simple or compound interest, the balance is as 
yet to the disadvantage of the fund-holder : who will require a con- 
siderable succession of dividends, at the high value of money, to 
make up the loss sustained by him or his predecessors; and a farther 
series ere he can be pronounced a gainer by fluctuation, or his 
dividends be a fair object of reduction. 

P.S. Since the preceding account was written, we have received 
a Second Edition of these Tables; in which some remarks that 
were suggested respecting the former have been considered, and 
alterations made accordingly. ‘ The assumption of interest at 
5 per cent. on the nominal capital has been objected to, because 
it was not the real rate of interest contracted to be paid to the 
fund-holder; and the actual interest has been substituted for the 
assumed interest, on the debt existing in 1800, and on the debt 
contracted above that redeemed from 1801 to 1820.’ In comput- 
ing also the losses and gains of the fund-holder, in table 3., the 
value of money has been brought to one standard, viz. 3]. 17s. 102d. 
for the ounce of gold. 

Moreover, two errors of some consequence have been pointed out. 
‘ In the first table, the total amount of funded debt was taken at 

471,335,923l., 
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471,335,9231., which included the redeemed debt, in place of 
413,534,0421., which was the total amount of unredeemed debt, 
existing on the Ist February, 1800. In the second table, the 
debt contracted above that redeemed in 1800 had been included 
in the total amount of debt on the Ist February, 1800, in the first 
table, and therefore ought not to have been re-stated in the second 
table. In the present edition, both these errors have been cor- 
rected, first, by reducing the amount. of funded debt in Table 
No. 1. to 413,534,0421.; and omitting Table No. 2.’ 


Art. 24. A few plain Directions for Persons intending to pro- 
ceed as Settlers to His Majesty's Province of Upper Canada, &c. 
&c. By an English Farmer, settled in Upper Canada. With a 
Map. 12mo. pp. 100. 5s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 
1820. 

It is natural for those who have seated themselves in the Illinois, 
or on Lake Superior, or elsewhere mid the wilds of America, to be 
desirous of enticing others to relieve their solitude. No man 
should emigrate, however, till he is morally certain of bettering his 
condition. When the final step is taken, if the sanguine ex- 
pectations which he had been taught to indulge be not realized, 
and his visions of beatitude vanish in a far-distant desert, bitter 
indeed will be his disappointment, and wretched his condition. 

If necessity, however, has cast the die, and emigration is become 
inevitable, it is of no little importance to decide on the spot where 
the evil may be least felt. By the ‘ English Farmer,’ our own 
colony is strongly recommended in preference to the United 
States; and it is asserted ‘ as a fact,’ (which we can neither verif' 
nor disprove,) that, while English subjects are settling on the banks 
of the Ohio and in the Elysian prairies of the Missouri, — their 
spirit of enterprise and their money both nearly exhausted before 
they arrive there, —thousands of the citizens of the United 
States, attracted by the salubrity of the climate and the fertility of 
the soil of Upper Canada, are flocking to it, and taking without 
hesitation the oath of allegiance to the British government in order 
to reap the benefit of settling there. If this be a fact, it is a very 
striking one, and well worthy of meditation before we sail from our 
own shores. 

As vessels are always going to New York from Liverpool, it is 
common for persons to sail in one of them, and afterward to pro- 
ceed in steam-boats to Albany, Montreal, &c.: but it is here recom- 
mended to embark at once for Quebec in the beginning of April; 
because ‘ a considerable duty or per centage, as much, I believe, 
(the author says,) as 30 per cent. on the value of their baggage, is 
paid at New York by persons not intending to settle in the United 
States, but only passing through them to the British colonies.’ It 
marks the simplicity of the writer’s notions, to say nothing of the 
cleanliness of his habits, that, among his directions to passengers 
during the voyage, he gravely recommends them to wash their 
hands and faces every morning! As he does not say a word about 
shaving or cleaning the teeth, these operations are perhaps to be 
deferred till they get ashore on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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He recommends the emigrant to locate himself somewhere between 
the towns of Kingston and York, on the borders of Lake Ontario, 
500 miles west of Quebec ; and he gives some instructions which, 
we doubt not, are very useful and economical respecting the jour- 
ney. One is, when a passenger has made up his mind to go on 
board any of the steam-vessels, ‘to learn at what time the vessel 
goes, and to be on board in time.’ 

Amherst, or the Court-house, in the township of Hamilton, is a 
small town on the borders of the Lake Ontario, 115 miles west of 
Kingston, 75 east of York, and 500 west of Quebec: the great 
road from Montreal to York, which is the capital of the Upper 


-Province, and the seat of government, passing through it. It is 


this neighbourhood which the ‘ English Farmer’ seems to consider 
as peculiarly eligible for settlers of all denominations ; and he gives 
the following account in its favour : — premising that the soil is ex- 
cellent, and the climate salubrious, being milder in winter than it is 
between Montreal and Kingston, and not so hot in summer as it is 
beyond York and on the borders of Lake Erie; it is also well 
watered by creeks and small rivulets. 

‘ The town of Amherst is two miles from the village of Co- 
pourgh, and five miles from the town of Port Hope or Smith’s 
Creek, both situated on Lake Ontario; and half-way between it 
and Cobourgh is the best and most extensive grist-mill in the pro- 
vince. In its vicinity there are also several saw-mills. The imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town of Amherst is well settled and 
populous ; and to the eastward, westward, and north-westward of 
it, are several extensive townships, already partly settled, and 
rapidly increasing in improvement and population. Good farms, 
suitable in size for any purchaser, with houses and other buildings 
on them, are always on sale in this district. At the distance of ten 
miles and a half due north of that town, is Rice Lake, a most beau- 
tiful piece of water, twenty-two miles in length from east to west, 
and from three to four miles and a half wide. ‘The picturesque 
and interesting scenery which this lake, with its numerous small 
islands, thickly wooded to the water’s edge, and its luxuriant fields 
of rice, presents to the view, is not, perhaps, surpassed by any 
either in the New or the Old World. It abounds with fine fish; 
and, in the spring and autumn months, immense flocks of wild 
ducks, geese, and other aquatic fowls, darken its surface. It pro- 
duces an abundance of rice of an excellent quality ; whence its 
name. The country which surrounds it is elevated from forty to 
sixty feet above its level ; and although the land breaks upon it 
rather too abruptly, yet there is a fine shore, neither too bold nor 
so low as to be wet or swampy. ‘The Otanabee, a river as wide as 
the Thames at London, discharges itself into the lake on the north 
side, at nearly an equal distance from each end of it. It is navi- 
gable for vessels of a considerable burden, for twenty miles from 
its entrance. Rice Lake has also a communication by water with 
the bay of Quinte, by means of the river Trent: there are, how- 
ever, rapids for a short distance, which at present interrupt the 
navigation ; but the government has it in contemplation to make 4 
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canal. A good carriage-road leads to the lake from Amherst. On 
its north borders one township (Otanabee), containing 75,000 acres, 
inclusive of 1800 acres as a plot for a town, has just been surveyed ; 
and the applicants for the land were so numerous, that 50,000 
acres were located within a week after it became ready for settle- 
ment. ‘The town will offer very eligible situations for tradesmen 
and mechanics; and a quantity of land, on terms extremely liberal 
and advantageous, will be allowed them to build upon. 

‘ Two other townships, of nearly the same extent as Otanabee, 
will be ready for location, and distribution among emigrants, this 
spring and summer; from May to November. The soil is in gene- 
ral excellent ; and, when the above canal is completed, the borders 
of Rice Lake will, without doubt, be one of the finest situations in 
the Canadas, as well for agriculture as commerce. The land, which 
is thickly wooded with maple, beech, hickory, elm, ash, bass, and 
some oak, pine, cedar, cherry, and walnut, may be cleared and 
fenced ready for the first crop, which requires no assistance from 
the plough, for about eighteen dollars, or four pounds sterling, an 
acre. The first crop is considered to pay all expenses of felling 
the timber, burning it, and fencing the land. A log-house may be 
built for from ten to twenty pounds sterling, according to its size ; 
and a barn, capable of holding fifty quarters of wheat in the straw, 
tor about five pounds sterling. A person would not require a barn 
the first year. Maple-sugar, equal in quality to the best West 
India sugar, is made by every farmer at no other expense than that 
of his labour. Some persons here make from 500 to 1000 pounds 
annually. 

‘ The land produces excellent wheat, from twenty-four to fifty 
Winchester bushels per acre, according to its quality: also good 
rye, barley, oats, and pease. The next best production is maize 
or Indian corn. From 40 to 100 bushels are produced on an acre 
of land from four quarts of seed. It affords wholesome and nutri- 
tious flour for domestic consumption, and is the best and readiest 
feed for pigs and cattle. When pigs are put up to be fattened, the 
corn is given to them in the cob without any preparation. Most 
farmers feed from ten to thirty hogs every year, each weighing 
from twelve to eighteen stone, of fourteen pounds to the stone. 
The pork, which is equal to any fed in England, is packed in bar- 
rels (with salt), containing 200 pounds each, and in general sells for 
4d. or 44d. per pound. Salt is bought for 4s. 6d. sterling a bushel. 

‘ The breed of horned cattle in this province is small, but hard 
and thrifty. The excellent pasturage which this country affords for 
cows gives to their milk a peculiar richness ; and the butter and 
cheese are not surpassed in quality by any in the world. The for- 
mer sells for 1s. and 1s. 3d. and the latter for 8d. and 10d. a pound, 
of sixteen ounces. Good milch cows are sold for from 51. to 7). 
sterling each. Oxen are in general used for draught. A yoke of 
good oxen (two) may be bought for 16]. sterling. Beef sells for 4d. 
a pound, 

‘ The sheep resemble the Norfolk breed in England, being 
rather tall, and frequently horned, with darkish legs and ee A 
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flock will average each about five pounds of wool, of a fineish 
quality ; and it is commonly sold for 2s. 6d. sterling a pound. Al- 
most every farmer keeps from 20 to 100 sheep; and as families 
here manufacture their own wearing apparel, blankets, &c. in a 
manner which does infinite credit to their ingenuity and industry, 
the wool is mostly consumed for those purposes. Mutton sells at 
4d. and 5d. a pound. 

‘ The horses here are small, but spirited and extremely hardy. 
During the winter they are very much used in drawing sleighs ; 
and, when on a journey, will travel with ease fifty miles a day. 
When cast loose, they take great delight in rolling themselves in 
the snow, which is frequently from one to two feet deep on the 
level ground. A good horse will fetch from 16]. to 241. sterling. 

‘ There is an abundance of domestic poultry in Upper Canada, 
the climate being very favourable to the production and rearing of 
it. Almost every farmer has a flock of geese. One brood goose 
in general brings up ten or twelve young ones; they are similar in 
their habits and unanimity to those common in England, but of a 
larger size, weighing mostly ten or twelve pounds each. Feathers 
are sold for 2s. 3d. per pound.’ 

We are also told that common industry, exerted on the rich soil 
of this country, will enable every body to acquire not only the ne- 
cessaries of life in profusion, but many of its luxuries ; especially 
farmers, tradesmen, and mechanics. It is stated that a man witha 
hundred pounds in his pocket, or even fifty, may establish himself 
very comfortably; and the author concludes by saying that, if a 
person has only money enough to pay his passage over, his industry 
will soon raise him far above want; labourers being paid from four 
to six shillings a day, besides their provisions. Taylors, shoemakers, 
and other mechanics, are required in all parts of the province ; and 
they who have already gone over have amply succeeded. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are very sorry that Candidus is displeased, and that his 
judgment (whether he be the writer of the work in question or not) 
does not coincide with ours: but we cannot prevent these discre- 
pancies ; and, while we observe to our correspondent that judg- 
ments may err, we need only farther add that we have no standard 
of taste. 





To M. A. a communication will be made according to the ad- 
dress given, and a reason assigned for the silence hitherto maintained. 





Apex is wrong from top to bottom, and on all sides. We should 
say nothing of the base, however, since his notion is baseless; and 
we hope that the word does not apply to his intention. 





The AppENDIx to this Volume of the Review will be pub- 
lished on the lst of October with the Number for September. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Kotzebuens Lebens geschichte. Svo. Weimar. 1820. 


The Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue. From the German. 12mo. 
7% “Boards. Boosey and Sons. London. 


T= diffusive celebrity of Kotzebue as a dramatic writer 
attracted much interest to his name and his productions, 
while he was living; and the particular circumstances attend- 


ing his violent death were equally calculated to maintain and 


preserve the public attention towards him. Of this latter 
event we have already spoken, in making our report of some 
publications relative to it, and especially a memoir of his as- 
sassin; (Rev. for February, 1820, p. 121.) and our readers, 
we doubt not, will now be prepar me and willing to accompany 
us in a summary view of the life and writings of the dramatist 
himself. 

Augustus Frederic Ferdinand Kotzebue, youngest son of a 
siaaiins of legation, was born at Weimar, 3d May, 1761, 
and lost his father at two years of age. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Aruger, ‘devoted herself to the education of 
her children, and inspired her son Augustus with an early 
taste for reading. A book called Abendstunden, or Livening- 
hours, was his first favourite: it includes the story of Romeo 
and Juliet, and is decorated with the engraving of a sleeping 
dog, to which the motto is appended, ‘Non omnibus dormio. 
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Don Quixote and Robinson Crusoe were among his juvenile 
classics; and also Asop’s Fables, some of which he at- 
tempted to versify at eight years of age. At ten, he composed 
an Elegy on the death of a young girl. — In the following 
year, a company of strolling players, under the management 
of one Abt, came to Weimar, and performed at the riding- 
school: when Muscus, the novelist, who was acquainted with 
Mad’. Kotzebue, took young Augustus for the first time to the 
play, which was The Death of Adam, by Klopstock. The ex- 
traordinary effect produced on the boy probably decided the 
choice of his career. When the curtain rose, he was “ all 
ear, and all eye;” not a word nor an attitude escaped him ; 
he felt indignant at any one of the spectators who happened 
to cough, or blow his nose; and he stamped with his feet on 
the bench, whenever a troublesome neighbour spoke to 
Muscus, and thus interrupted his absorption of mind. Never 
had he received so strong an impression ; he was in raptures. 


‘ When he reached home he was offended at being asked how 
he liked the play, and whether he had been amused? These ex- 
pressions appeared to him much too cold, and he thought no hap- 
piness in this world equal to that of seeing a play performed ever 
day. Robinson Crusoe vanished from his memory, for he had no 
theatre in his island. Kotzebue could not conceive how people 
could talk so quietly of the play, and attend to their ordinary 
business as before. He thought they would all run about the 
streets like the citizens of Abdera, crying out, half mad, ‘ O thou 
ruler over gods and men! great, great Abt!” Whenever his 
mother, on being asked whether she should go to the play, an- 
swered that she was otherwise engaged, he could not comprehend 
how any other amusement could be preferred to a theatrical per- 
formance. 

‘ It is impossible to describe the joy he felt soon after, when 
the Duchess Amelia, tle friend of the muses, established a regular 
theatre at Weimar, which certainly was the best in Germany at 
that time. The family of Seiler, Brandes, and Boeck, and the im- 
mortal Eckhof, were its principal performers. Often did Kotzebue 
see Eckhof stroll in an undress and in a careless gait to the re- 
hearsal, at ten o’clock in the morning ; and admire in silence the 
incomprehensible being who in the evening, when he appeared as 
a king or minister on the stage, seemed to have been born to rule. 
No one ever yet attained Eckhof’s excellence in Richard II., 
Duke Michel, Odoardo, and Old Rode. 

‘ The theatre opened three nights in the week. His mother’s 
permission to attend depended partly on his conduct and partly on 
his diligence. A dean French governess had at that time an abso- 
lute sway over the greatest pleasure of his life. He read and 
translated with her the works of Madame le Prince de Beaumont; 
and she daily gave him a ticket on which were inscribed the words 
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bon, well, or médiocre, middling, or the terrific mal, bad. In 
the latter case no permission could be obtained ; his mother gene- 
rally remained inflexible. Many times when Mademoiselle Louvel 
had already dipped her pen in the ink-horn to write this fatal word, 
Augustus seized her hand and bedewed it with tears and kisses 
until the hard sentence was mitigated, and the tremendous mad 
softened down at least into a médiocre. 

‘ His passion for theatrical performances grew daily stronger. 
He listened to them with an attention so intense, that he knew, for 
instance, Lessing’s Emilia Galotti by heart, without ever having 
had the book in his hands, merely from its being frequently per- 
formed. He committed, in the same manner, Engel’s Grateful 
Son to his memory, and prevailed with his young companions to 
perform these two plays with him on a stage constructed with 
screens. He himself undertook alternately every one of the cha- 
racters. 

‘ The rage of performing all sorts of parts became a prominent 
feature in Kotzebue’s disposition, and this rapid transition from one 
character to another impaired his own consistency, as he advanced 
in life. 

‘ His reverence for even the most indifferent performers was so 
unbounded, that he considered it a very great honour to speak to 
any of them. Every Sunday he hastened to one of the actors to 
learn what pieces were to be performed in the course of the week, 
for they had no play-bills printed. At home he infected all with 
his theatrical mania. To perform occasionally short pastoral 
pieces on a birth-day would not satisfy him. He and his com- 
panions attempted every new play; at last they even ventured 
upon Gerstenbergh’s Ugolino, an excellent drama, less known than 
it deserves. Kotzebue was delighted with it because it required 
but few performers, and thought it particularly calculated for their 
private theatricals, not considering that each personage demanded 
an accomplished actor. He selected for himself the part of An- 
selmo, which he declaimed with all the fire of his youthful imagin- 
ation. 

‘ Pantomimical ballets were got up on the ducal theatre at 
Weimar, in a very expensive style. These, too, Kotzebue strived 
to imitate, by having puppets dancing on a little wooden stage, by 
means of wires.’ 

After he had been sent to the grammar-school, he renewed 
his dramatic essays, composed a tragedy in five acts concern- 
ing Catiline’s conspiracy, and a comedy intitled Alls Well that 
Ends JW¥ell. In his own account of his boyhood, he observed 
that he was a living echo, and that each exertion was an imi- 
tation of what he had recently read. Goethe, who visited in 
the family, took notice of the lad, and gave him a part to per- 
form in an afterpiece which he had just written for the pri- 
vate playhouse of the court, thus bringing him within the 
circle of theatrical dilettanti. ‘These opportunities of intro-« 
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duction precociously evolved other propensities; and Kotzebue, 
like Shakspeare, had so early formed imprudent attachments 
with the other sex, that in his sixteenth year he was an expe- 
rienced and desultory lover. His mother now judging it 
most decorous to send him immediately to college, Jena was 
the place chosen; and, that the deficiencies of his school- 
learning might be remedied, he was placed under a private 
tutor, with whom he read Terence and attempted Euripides. 
He took French lessons from Boulet, and Italian lessons from 
Valenti. 

A set of students at Jena amused themselves with private 
theatricals ; and into this society Kotzebuc plunged immedi- 
ately, acting for his commencement Madame Schmerling in 
No more than Six Dishes, and the part of a postillion in some 
afterpiece. In 1778, he attended his sister, who was re- 
cently married, to Duisburg, and was induced to pass the en- 
suing season at that college; the family probably conceiving 
that the superintendence of a respectable brother-in-law would 
help to repress Kolzebue’s juvenile sallies: but here again 
he became the founder and introducer of dramatic amuse- 
ments, and applied to the superior of a convent of Mennonists 
for the use of the cloister to become the theatre. This re- 
quest was granted; probably under the supposition that the 
students meant to act only Latin pieces: but our Sheridan’s 
comedy of The Rivals, translated into German, was one of 
the plays performed, and Kotzebue undertook the two parts cf 
Julia and Acres. 

In 1779 he returned to Jena; where he wrote a tragedy 
intitled Charlotte Frank, and induced his fellow-students to 
get it up, though with poor success. He next wrote Wives d 
la Mode, a comedy, which was better liked, chiefly because it 
contained satirical allusions to different persons in the town. 
He also composed an indecent parody of Burger’s ballad in- 
titled the Wives of Weinsberg, and some other reprehensible 
effusions. At asort of debating society, which he attended, 
he undertook the defence of the Emperor Julian. 

In his twentieth year, Kotzebue first became a publisher, 
and, under the title Zr und Sze, issued a volume of poems, 
which was printed for Wittekind at Eisenach in 1781, and was 
sufficiently successful to cause him to be employed in a col- 
lection of Tales by several Writers. His portion of this work 
was separately printed for Dyck at Leipzig, under the title 
Erzehlungen. — His third publication was a comedy called 
The Triple Vow. —In the autumn of 1781 he withdrew to 
Petersburgh, having been authoritatively advised to quit 
Weimar in consequence of a satirical work, worthy of Aris- 
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tophanes, which he had put in circulation, called Bahrdt 
mit dem eisernen Stirn, and for which he was about to be pro- 
secuted. Count Goertz, the Prussian resident at Petersburgh, 
having been acquainted in the family of Kotzebue’s father 
while envoy at Weimar, to him the young man was recom- 
mended, and by him was kindly received. He introduced 
him to the German General Baur, who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Empress Catharine, and took pleasure in assisting 
to place his countrymen in the Russian service; and he em- 
ployed Kotzebue as his private secretary, encouraged his 
theatrical zeal, suggested to him to dramatize some Russian 
incident, and thus called forth a tragedy in five acts, intitled 
Demetrius, Czar of Moscow. This play was acted with ap- 
plause at the German theatre of Petersburgh ; and likewise 
a comedy, intitled The Nun and the Lady’s Maid. He also 
undertook a periodical work at Petersburgh, The Library of 
Journals, which consisted chiefly of-selections from different 
German Magazines; and he dedicated a volume of fables 
and moral tales to the young Russian Grand-dukes. — 
General Baur died in 1783: but these efforts, and the 
General’s testamentary recommendation of him to the Em- 
press Catharine, procured for him the title of Counsellor, 
and an official employment at Revel, as assistant-judge in the 
court of Appeal. There he hired a villa called Katharinenthal, 
formed a private theatre, gained the affections of a woman of 
birth and fortune, Frederica von Essen, heiress of Lieutenant- 
General Von Essen, and married her in 1784. The General 
opposed the attachment, but became sincerely reconciled soon 
after the marriage. In the year 1785, having been made 
president of the regency of Esthonia, Kotzebue adopted the 
prefix Von, pretending to be nobly descended. 

Kotzebue now indulged his genius, and wrote the Hermit of 
Formentera, and Adelaide of Walsingen, two dramatic produc- 
tions; as also a novel called the Sufferings of the Ortenberg 
Family. In 1787, however, he fell into hypochondriacal 
melancholy, lost his usual vivacity of spirits, and was almost 
suspected of meditating suicide. Still his passion for the 
drama remained; and he produced Misanthropy and Repent- 
ance, The Child of Love, and a long series of successful plays, 
The former is perhaps the most characteristic and widely 
popular of all his productions: yet he wrote it during the 
height of his disorder. ‘ Never,” says he, * either before 
or since, did I feel such a rapid flow of thoughts and images ; 
and I firmly believe that there are some maladies, especially 
those by which the irritation of the nerves is increased, that 
stretch the powers of the mind beyond their usual extent, 
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just as, according to report, diseased muscle-shells produce 
pearls,” 

In the summer of 1790 he undertook a journey to Pyrmont 
for the benefit of his health, having obtained from the Em- 
press of Russia a year’s leave of absence; and his wife ac- 
companied him to Weimar, where she was brought to bed of 
a daughter, but died in the following November. Kotzebue 
then went to Paris, and published in the next year an ac- 
count of his tour. ‘The summer of 1791 he passed at 
Mentz, where he composed four plays, and at the close of 
the year he returned to Revel. In 1792, having resumed the 
functions of his presidency, he a second time entered into the 
bonds of matrimony, and was united to Miss Christina von 
Krusenstern, a near relation of the navigator of that name. 

At Vienna, a dramatic poet is attached to the privileged 
theatre, and receives a considerable pension from the Emperor. 
In 1797, Alzinger, who held this situation, died; and it was 
offered to Kotzebue. It suited his taste, and he quitted Revel 
for Vienna; where the climate, he thought, would benefit his 
health : — but he soon found that loss of dignity attended the 
change of employment, and much loss of peace of mind, in 
consequence of the differences that he had to settle between 
performers, rival poets, and sarcastic journalists. In 1798, 
therefore, he resigned, and went to Weimar: but the Em- 
peror granted him an annuity of a thousand florins. 

Becoming now unsettled, he thought of returning with his 
family into Russia, as-his wife wished to rejoin her relations; 
and accordingly in April, 1800, he applied to the Russian 
minister at Berlin for a passport to Petersburgh. A myste- 
rious hint was given to him that he would do well to consider 
whether the climate of the north was suited to his health; and 
he was directed to specify exactly his intended route. He 
obtained the passport, however, and set off: but no sooner 
had he reached Polangen, the first town on the Russian fron- 
tier, than a Cossack mounted the box of his carriage, sealed 
his trunks, and escorted him to Mittaw, where he was separ- 
ated from his wife and children, and found himself destined 
for banishment to Siberia. It is not known, or at least not 
stated in this biography, what was the nature of the suspicion 
which led to so severe a measure: but it is most likely that 
the Russian government supposed Kotzebue to have betrayed 
some confidence reposed in him, and had lent himself to the 
views of foreign powers. He printed an interesting account 
of the journey to Tobolsk, under the title The most remarkable 
Year of my Life. Scarcely had he arrived at the place of 
banishment, however, when he received letters of recall; and 
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on the 25th of August, 1800, the Emperor Paul conferred on 


him (as a sort of atonement) the estate of Worrokul in Li- 
vonia, with the gift of four hundred peasants. 


He was next employed to describe the imperial palace of 
Michailoff, resided there in the most immediate neighbourhood 
of the Emperor, undertook to refashion the German theatre, 
and solicited to be created a knight of Malta: 


‘ On the 11th of March, 1801,’ says the biographer, ‘ at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, Kotzebue saw the Emperor Paul for the 
last time, when he delighted his Majesty with the information that 
the account of the palace and the curiosities which it contained 
was almost finished. On the 12th of March early in the morn- 
ing, the accession of the Grand Duke Alexander to the imperial 
throne was announced. The brilliant prospects, in which Kotzebue 
had indulged, vanished with the death of the Emperor Paul. He 
now anxiously wished to be allowed to return to Germany. On 
the 30th of March, he presented a memorial to that effect to Prince 
Suboff,; the Emperor Alexander’s Adjutant-General ; and being 
soon informed that his Majesty wished him to continue in his em- 
ployment, he declared that he was impressed with the warmest gra- 
titude, and should be happy to remain in the service of a monarch 
so amiable and so justly beloved: but that he could not superintend 
the German theatre, unless the young Emperor would gracious! 
allow considerable reforms to take place. He was directed to 
point out those reforms. He therefore drew up a plan, which re- 
quired an annual expence of sixty thousand roubles. This demand, 
which to Kotzebue’s great vexation was pronounced gigantic, was 
not acceded to. He therefore renewed his solicitations to be per- 
mitted to retire into Germany. His discharge was at length 

ranted in the most gracious terms, towards the end of April. 
ile retained all his pensions, and was named a College Counsellor. 
(Kollegienrath.)’ 


That Kotzebue was present in the palace of Michailoff, dur- 
ing that critical night which decided the accession of Alexan- 
der, is no doubt remarkable; and the more so as a pamphlet 
intitled The White Bear, which is supposed to have suggested 
the conspiracy for throttling the wild beast, has been ascribed, 
though no doubt erroneously, to his pen. That the author of 
that fable may have wished to throw it on Kotzebue, and that 
the banishment to Siberia had some connection with such im- 
putation or suspicion, is perhaps credible: but we have not 
seen the document, and only echo rumours. 

Having rejoined his wife and family, Kotzebue took them in 
1802 to Berlin; where he produced two new dramas, the 
Crusaders, and the Enchanted Castle, and the King of Prussia 
conferred on him as a reward a lay-prebend (Kanonikat). 
The German Country-Town soon followed. Neither Schlegel, 
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who at this time came to Berlin to lecture on the drama, nor 


Schiller, felt much disposed to do justice to the popular talent 
of their brother-author. 


‘ Kotzebue’s great activity was confined to literary occupations, 
the stage, and company. It is not likely that he changed his 
manner of living in the latter part of his life, as it was only by a 
constant adherence to it that he could find time for his inconceiv- 
ably numerous literary productions. He generally rose before 
five o'clock in the morning, and smoking a pipe to his coffee, sat 
writing at his desk till eleven, when he received or paid visits, 
attended at rehearsals, or readings of plays, or took an airing in 
his carriage. He used to dine soon after one, and rarely accepted 
of invitations to dinner, because he preferred dining with his family. 
After a short nap, he resumed his seat at his writing-table. The 
evening was devoted to the theatre, to company, or to his domestic 
circle. He was fond of passing the summer evenings in the open 
air; in the winter evenings he liked to play at cards. He was 
particularly fond of Whist and Boston, and he felt so much inter- 
ested in the game, that a continuance of bad luck, or faults com- 
mitted by his partner, easily ruffed his temper, not, however, on 
account of his losing, for he never was avaricious. In every society 
he readily joined in the mirth and amusements of the company. 
He never liked to sit up later than eleven o’clock. The pleasures 
of the table had great attractions for him; not that he cared for a 
variety of dishes, but for well-dressed victuals. He was, however, 
extremely moderate both in eating and drinking, and would some- 
times heighten his enjoyments by voluntary abstinence. His rooms 
were elegantly furnished ; he liked to see every thing about him 
wearing the appearance of good taste and elegance, and could be 
bitter in his censures for any neglect in this respect. A good 
economist of his time, he was not less economical in his expences, 
without either avarice or covetousness. He was compassionate 
and charitable, were it only to keep every disagreeable impression 
at a distance. Though easily irritated, he was not less easily re- 
conciled ; and whoever had studiously observed him for a length 
of time, could not possibly hate him. 

‘ In the year 1803, the hand of death deprived Kotzebue of his 
second wife Christina von Krusenstern. Doubts have been justly 
raised against the high sounding praises which he blazoned forth 
to the world of his felicity during his first union: but none are 
entertained about the almost unclouded domestic happiness which 
he enjoyed during this second union, the harmony of which was 
but slightly disturbed by his propensity to love-intrigues. The 
loss of a faithful, patient, domestic, loving, and careful consort, 
was now so much the more severe, as the number of his children 
was much increased. Yet he thought only of himself, and seeking 
dissipation from his grief in travelling, he fled from the scene of 
sorrow to Paris, where he had found considerable alleviation to his 
distress at the death of his first wife.’ — 
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‘ On leaving France in the spring of the year 1804, Kotzebue 
went through Germany to his estates in Livonia and Esthonia. 
Here he sued for the hand of the Honourable Miss Krusenstern, a 
near relation of his second wife, who is reported to have recom- 
mended this union on her death-bed, to insure a good step-mother 
for her children. The marriage-ceremony was not long delayed, 
and he soon after entered with his third wife upon a long journey, 
from Livonia, through Riga, Berlin, Leipsick, Niirnberg, Augs- 
burgh, and the Tyrol to Italy, where he chiefly resided at Rome 
and Naples.’ 


From Italy, Kotzebue returned to Berlin, and brought out 
several new plays: but, on the advance of the French armies 
beyond the Oder in 1806, he withdrew to Revel, and wrote a 
journal hostile to French ascendancy, which much contributed 
to awaken in Germany a spirit of patriotic independence. 
His politics, however, had a Russian tinge, and seemed not 
to admit any apprehension of danger in the Oriental direction. 
He had accepted the appointment of Russian consul at Ko- 
nigsberg, and held it until 1816; when he undertook the 
more singular office which he thus describes : 


‘ On the 29th of November, 1816, he wrote again from Reval 
to his mother: —‘‘ His Imperial Majesty has appointed me to 
make monthly reports of all the new ideas which are circulated in 
France and Germany, on the subject of politics, statistics, finances, 
tactics, public instruction, &c., from which reports, extracts are to 
be made for the different ministerial departments of the state, re- 
lative to the particular branch of each department. — The office 
has been entrusted to me im terms so flattering and honourable, 
that modesty forbids my repeating them. It is, besides, particularly 
suited to my inclination, and likely to be of the most important 
service to the Russian empire. How many beneficial and useful 
institutions will thus be communicated to the Emperor himself, 
and to his ministers, with which they otherwise would never have 
been acquainted! I have therefore most gratefully accepted this 
new office. As Weimar is situated in the middle, between Leipsic 
and Francfort, and as the booksellers of these two cities may easil 
furnish me with all interesting new publications, both French and 
German, I proposed Weimar for my residence, and was gracious] 
answered, that I might fix my abode wherever I liked. I think it 
is incumbent upon me to inform his Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, in what capacity I am coming to Weimar, 
and to obtain his permission to reside there. I therefore enclose a 
letter,” &c. 

‘ On the 10th of January, 1817, he wrote once more from Reval 
to his mother : — “ It will, no doubt, be interesting to you, dear 
mother, to see some parts of the letter by which I was honoured 
with my new appointment. On this occasion, says the minister, I 
have had the satisfaction of witnessing fresh proofs of the esteem 
which his Imperial Majesty entertains for your merits, &c. — The 
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Emperor wishes your office to be only literary, and that you 
should be considered merely as a traveller. His Majesty would 
have you to devote yourself entirely to scientific pursuits.”’ 


This literary agency was considered as a cloak for espion- 
nage, and rendered the residence of Kotzebue somewhat unwel- 
come ; added to which, in the Magazine edited for the inform- 
ation of the Russian Emperor, he attacked the German 
universities in general as seats of ultra-liberal opinion; and 
the students, who assembled at Wartburg to keep a patriotic 
festival, he represented as plotters of revolutions. Bitter 
diatribes were hurled at him in return, for which he brought 
actions in a court of justice: but his adversaries triumphed in 
the tribunal at Weimar, and he deemed it advisable to change 
his residence, finding himself evidently shunned. In the 
summer of 1818, he took a tour through Hanover and Bre- 
men, and towards the close of that year settled with his 
family at Manheim. ‘The final catastrophe is thus related : 


‘ Charles Frederick Sand, the son of a privy counsellor of jus- 
tice at Wunsiedel near Bayreuth, was at that time twenty-four 
years of age, rather stout, but well made, of a noble figure, and 
endowed with a most prepossessing, modest countenance. He 
had enjoyed an excellent education, and had been an exemplary 
youth in every respect. A dutiful son, an affectionate brother, a 
steady friend, a docile and intelligent pupl he was esteemed alike 
by his teachers and by all who knew him. An ardent love of his 
country prompted him to fight as a volunteer in the short cam- 
paign of 1815, at the end of which he returned to the university of 
Erlangen, where he was studying divinity. He afterwards re- 
moved to the university of Jena, where in the summer, 1817, he 
met with a severe misfortune, which shook his frame so as to en- 
danger his life. He was bathing in the river Saale, when he saw 
a fellow-student, who lived with him in the same lodgings, drowned 
before his eyes, without being able to save him. His spirits were 
long depressed by this fatal occurrence: but the commemoration 
of the Reformation, the independent agreeable life of a German 
student, and the increased ardour with which he prosecuted his 
studies, restored his mind to its wonted elasticity. He continued 
to distinguish himself by his application, his morality, his un- 
wearied activity, his noble disinterestedness, and his zealous at- 
tachment to every virtue. He ardently wished to exalt his 
country by improving its morals. With this view, and aware that 
it behoved young men of education to set the example, he devoted 
all the faculties of his soul to render the bond of old students an 
instrument of national happiness. In the year 1818, Sand visited 
several parts of Germany. He passed four weeks at Berlin, at the 
house of a friend, a captain of the royal guards, who after Kotze- 
bue’s death was removed to a regiment of the line stationed at 
Posen, in the Prussian part of Poland. But wherever Sand went, 
he 
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he heard of Kotzebue’s successful opposition to every plan of na- 
tional regeneration. Disappointed in bis hopes of meeting with 
a readv and general concurrence in his views, he returned once 
more to Jena, but with a heavy heart and melancholy forebodings 
of the future degraded state of his beloved country. 

* On the 9th of March, 1819, Sand left Jena, and proceeded on 
foot through Wiirzburgh to Manheim. Having inquired for Kot- 
zebue’s house, he twice called upon him in the course of the morn- 
ing of the 23d, but he was both times refused admittance, once 
because Kotzebue never suffered himself to be disturbed when in 
his study, and the second time because Kotzebue had actually 
walked out at twelve o'clock. Sand returned to his inn, sat down 
to dinner at the ordinary, and joined in the general conversation, 
in the course of which many severe reflections were cast upon 
Kotzebue by some of the guests, to which he remained silent. 
He took but little of the wine, which, according to the custom of 
the country, was placed before him, but enjoyed his meal, and 
conversed much with a country clergyman, till the appointed hour 
when Kotzebue’s servant had assured him that his master would be 
ready to receive him. 

‘ Kotzebue had passed the day in his usual manner. In the 
afternoon at five o'clock, when his family was receiving a visit 
from a lady, he was informed that a young stranger wished to 
speak to him. He immediately went to the adjoining room, into 
which Sand had been ushered by the servant. At the end of a 
few minutes a piercing cry was heard. ‘The servants hastened to 
the room, where they found their master on the floor weltering in 
his blood. He was still wrestling with the stranger, who held with 
a firm hand the bloody dagger with which he had stabbed the un- 
fortunate Kotzebue through the heart and lungs. Surrounded by 
his sorrowing family, Kofzebue, at the end of a very few moments, 
closed his eyes for ever. And whilst all was hurry and confusion, 
and a surgeon was sent for, Sand left the room, rushed down stairs, 
and reached the street, where he fell on his knees, and proclaimed 
with a loud and sonorous voice: ‘ The traitor is no more, my 
country is saved! Iam his murderer ! thus must all traitors perish! 
Father in heaven! I thank thee that thou hast allowed me to per- 
form the deed! At the same instant he tore his clothes open, 
turned the dagger against himself, and inflicted a deep wound into 
his breast. The multitude that crowded about him carried him 
half dead to the hospital, where he was slowly cured of his wounds, 
and calmly awaited his doom, without ever expressing any contri- 
tion about the dreadful deed, until the 20th of May, 1820, when 
he was beheaded at six o’clock in the morning, m a plain between 
Manheim and Heidelberg.’ 


Kotzebue wrote his own epitaph in 1795, thus: 


‘¢ The world persecuted him without pity. 
To be calumniated was his sad lot. 
Happiness he found only in the arms of his wife, 
And tranquillity only in the bosom of the earth. 
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‘¢ Envy was on the watch to strew his path with thorns, 
But Love enlivened it with roses. 
May the Almighty and the world forgive him, 
As he forgives the world !” 


It will probably be admitted that Kotzebue is the greatest 
dramatist of the Germans, and one of the ornaments of 
Europe. His comedies, tragedies, and farces are numerous, 
various, and lively: they have succeeded on every stage, from 
Moscow to Madrid; and they have added a large supply of 
stock-plays to the rich repertories of London and Paris. 
He possesses all the resources of his art; his plots are com- 
plete, his characters discriminate, his emotions rapidly transi- 
tive, and his scenery amusingly versatile. Wherever he 
alights, in Europe, America, or Asia, among the civilized or 
the savage, in the islands of the Pacific, in the saloons of 
Paris, in the pine-woods of Scandinavia, among Russians, or 
Germans, or Italians, or English, all his personages and cir- 
cumstances are painted with distinct features, with appropriate 
colouring, in striking costume, and with living truth of nature. 
The ethic variety of his agents is boundless as that of his 
fables. Lessing’s plays have severally expired, even Emilia 
Galotti and Minna von Barnhelm. ‘Those of Goethe main- 
tain a precarious existence: but Clavigo, Iphigenia, and 
Egmont, are rather read than acted; and, if they display ten- 
derness and paint feminine nature well, they mostly want 
manliness and animation. Schiller may be more majestic and 
sublime than Kotzebue, but he is not so natural, and he is wholly 
destitute of comic force and rapidity of conduct. He has not 
produced so many stock-plays: his Wilhelm Tell and Mary 
Stuart are the noblest. Kotzebue is richer than any of them 
in popular productions. His Pizarro, as we call it, is among 
the happiest efforts of the dramatic art; it surpasses the 
Alzire of Voltaire, (itself a master-piece,) of which the scene 
is laid among similar persons. Gustavus Vasc is nearly the 
best biographical tragedy extant, and may vie with the Thomas 
Lord Cromwell of Shakspeare, to which in point of structure 
it bears a close resemblance. The Stranger, again, is a heart- 
rending drama, skilfully planned and written. 

Still, it has, and with good foundation, been often alleged 
that Kotzebue delights in proposing moral paradoxes, and ex- 
hibiting the duties in collision with each other ;— giving us 
honest highwaymen, virtuous adulteresses, and conscientious 
bigamists: — but it may be pleaded in extenuation, that, 
when the dramatist produces an effect, he must have appealed 
‘ to the instinctive sympathies of human nature. — A correct 
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and complete list of the works of Kotzebue ought to have been 
attached to this biography. Our extracts have been taken 


from the translation, of which they afford sufficient speci- 
mens. 





Art. II. Idyllia Heroica Decem, &c.; i.e. Ten Heroic Idylls, 
and one Book of Hendecasyllabic Poems ; now, partly, published 
for the first Time; partly, in a Second and a Third Edition. 
By SAVAGE Lanpor: with a brief Inquiry concerning the 
Neglect of modern Latin Poetry. 12mo. Pisa. 1820. 


W E consider this as an interesting little volume to several 

classes of learned readers. ‘The author has certain! 
manifested a command of Latin that is very creditable to his 
industry ; and many passages in the poems exhibit, we think, 
as much talent in their conception as taste in their expression. 
We will go farther, and venture to assert that several of 
the shorter pieces display a very finished elegance; and that, 
although we have something to object to the subjects both of 
the verse and the prose, yet the latter, especially, contains a 
variety of matter that deserves to be remembered and admired; 
much useful information being collected in it, and much 
original reflection well conveyed to the mind that is capable 
of appreciating it. 

With this favourable preface, we shall enter on our task of 
criticizing the classical publication before us ; which, indeed, 
has some singularities about it, besides its language. ‘The 
author, as we learn from a few widely scattered intimations, is 
an Englishman, and was educated at Oxtord, but has since 
left his country from mixed motives of pleasure and pru- 
dence. We heartily wish him the continuance of the former, 
as long as he desires that continuance himself *; and, with 
regard to the latter, we need not, we trust, express a hope for 
their removal. — Having said thus much, we think that we 
have honestly earned the right of expostulating rather freely 
with Mr. Lanpor on some future matters. 

The poet boasts of having imitated no predecessor (nis¢ 
semel, p we versibus tantum quaternis) in the present Idylls. 
Now we are so deeply imbued with the sentiment of the late 
Cambridge Greek Professor, that “ all modern Latin verse 
must be a cento, to be good for any thing; and if a cento, it 
must be good for nothing,” (except as an exercise of the 
various powers of the youthful mind,) that we are far from 





* In the ‘ Gratiarum Actio,’ p.162., the author alludes to the 
second class of motives here mentioned. 
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joining in the feelings of complacency with which the present 
Latinist contemplates his own originality. In point of fact, 
moreover, that complacency is quite misplaced, and that origin- 
ality is a non-entity. ‘The present poet has had much too in- 
timate an acquaintance with the classics, whether in subject 
or style, not to have imbibed large portions of their whole 
character, corporeal as well as spiritual. Accordingly, we 
shall see, (and our classical readers will judge from the quo- 
tations,) in our progress through the book, that the writer’s 

practice is far better than his theory, and that the sober truth 
greatly exceeds his sanguine imagination. We shall not 
enter into the dry and useless question, which the author pro- 
perly dismisses in haste and contempt, whether an ¢ idyll can 
be heroic ??; a question which seems to us nearly as sensible 
as whether “ a woman can be a mathematician?” Grave 
doctors, by the way, decide in the negative : — but we shall 
acknowlege that, if Ovid had closed each of his stories in the 
Metamor rphoses with its own natural conclusion, and had 
not detailed a connected series of wonders, he would have 
less opportunity for the redundancy of his poetical eloquence ! 

—‘ locum profecto minis opportunum habuisset suavissimus poeta 
verborum abundantia.’ 

This profound truism, which smelleth strongly of an iden- 
tical proposition, shall not detain us longer from the first 
Idyll, which is called Cupido et Pan. Its title, we think, is 
quite sufficient to raise the “ aures Capripedum Satyror um 
acutas ;’ and we remember to have heard of a certain learned 
and refined Society, that would have hailed such an introduc- 
tion to a new piece of Latinity. They would, however, have 
been disappointed in their usual delights, with the exception 
of one or two flying touches of the satiric taste: — but the 
gratification is only delayed in order to be fully satisfied in 
the subsequent Idyll, called Pudoris Ara ; an altar, indeed, 
on which modesty is most decidedly sacrificed. We must 
here drop our metaphors; and, in the plainest terms, con- 
demn the author’s lubricity in the description of the Rape of 


Helen by Theseus. 
© A juvene et cupido credatur reddita Virgo” 


is all that Ovid says of it, in his GEnone to Paris: but 
Mr. Lanpor is minute indeed, and most culpable in his 
minuteness. In one of his Phaleucian (or, as we should here 
call them, Phalleucian) poems, he is guilty of the same in- 
decency; and we meet with other passages closely bordering 
on the like offence. “ Verbum sat,” we trust: but, lest it 

should 
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should not, we shall for a moment return to this topie of cen- 
sure before we quit the work. 


The names of the following Idylls are, Sponsalia Polyxene, 
in which the dying speech of Achilles is a spirited compo- 
sition; — Dryope, or, ** the Snake in the Grass,” as it may 
properly be denominated ; — Corythus, or, the Son of Paris 
and C&none, killed by his father, in which we have some beau- 
tiful lines ; — Pan et Pitys, an idyll as like Theocritus as any 
other ; — Coresus et Callirhoé, a pretty love-tale; — Catillus et 
Salia ; — Veneris Pueri, an agreeable idea of the celestial and 
terrestrial Cupid, but of which the writer has not, we think, 
made enough;—and Ulysses in Argirippd; or, the tedious 
“more last sufferings” of the man 65 padx moArAw mAayx dn, 
even after he had been restored to his Penelope. From these 
various works, (but all varied within the classical cycle, wf 
Scriptor Cyclicus olim,) we shall select the subjoined passages ; 
reserving our more particular remarks for the conclusion 
of the article. We quote first a part of the last words of 
Achilles. Our readers will recollect the occasion. 


‘ Non quererer proavos quod habet Larisso quietos, 
Non, matri aternim quod Tethyos aula patebit, 
O Mors, at casus ulciscitur Ilion omnes 
Cede mea, et nulla porrecti in strage suorum ! 
Ut gravis huic instas capiti! proh vulnus acerbum ! 
Glebam aperite novam et lapides ramosque nigrantes, 
Quague Meneetiaden habet urna, recondat Achillem.* 
Solvite, funesto detrudite litore, puppim, 
Et, vester sinat Altrides, accersite Phthie 
Ludicra tractantem forsan juveniliter arma, 
Sperantem et socio non heredi esse parent, 
Quz ferat excidium quod Pelias hasta paravit. 
‘ Deficio.. voces-ne meas auditis, an @g7ro 
Omnia conatu expirant megue ipse fefelli? 
Haud memini, jam tanta animi caligine mersor, 
Que jussa ediderim, que vota indicta relinquam, 
Attamen hec absint vobis oblivia nostri 
Et, quanguam occulto sub vulnere distrahit orcus, 
Primorum accipiar timearque recentibus umbris. 
‘Fri yrrhe, puer longinque, vale ! que cura juventam 
Exercere tuam trepidet ! quis leatus alumno 
Chiron ! heu manibus nunguam plaudenda paternis 
Nec lyra nec jaculum nec primo in pulvere currus !’ 


The gloom and silence round the house of Hector, as it is 
passed by the unknown son of Paris, are well imagined and 
represented in verse : 





‘* « Recondat Achillem.” Id umbre pollicitus Il. L v.82. v. 126. 
et 246.’ 


° Et 
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‘ Et dum pretereunt magni quondam Hectoris ades 
Manibus observant dilecti mella ferentes 
Innuptas, viduas, puerosque parentibus orbos, 
Et flent cum miseris horrentque silentia tecti 
Et cuncta Hectoreo veluti frigentia letho.’ 


We find also a tender little passage about the dog of Paris, 
who discovers his master dead ; and these touches, we think, 
shew that even the sudjects of the classics may be still touched 
with success, — though with puerile success indisputably. 


‘ Hic genus hybernam exhilarat quod vocibus auram, 
Pectore quod valido penetrat nemora aspra pruinis, 
Quod cubat ante fores extremts pent annis, 
Fidum pauperibus, fidum infelicibus unum, 

Lumine languenti languentia lumina lustrat 
Et domini lambit summisso corpore crura. 


The contest of the two brother-loves, of Heaven and 
Earth, (alas! we fear too often like Eros and Anteros!) has 


several engaging lines: but we must resist the temptation of 


farther selections from the Idylls, and go on to the Hende- 
casyllables; for yet we have much to do with this author. 
Before, however, we leave the Veneris Pucri, we must highly 
compliment him on the sweetness and delicacy of that charm- 
ing little composition. 

Of the Carmina Phaleucia we may certainly say, as of 


old, 
% Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria ;” 


but without adding the conclusion, for certainly the majority 
here is good. We extract the following, descriptive, and 
satirical ; presenting our readers first with ‘the Discovery of the 
Poppy, an elegant little allegorical poem, happily built on one 
of the most curious portions of the heathen mythology : 


‘ DE PAPAVERE INVENTO. 


‘ Hora, ut mos mthi, pomeridiand 
Flaventem volut videre messem, 
Aique corpora magna rusticorum 
Instaurata cibo, quicte, lusu, 
Et leta omnia carmine ac labore. 
Ulmi tegmine sub patente sedi. 

| Permulti puert, senes, puelle, 
Maires, ut sua pensa contigerunt, 
Compressam segetem ad latus tidied 
Siccateque prioribus diebus 
Ponebant onus, aut gravem et recurvam 
Torto stramine ne cadat licabant. 
Me prope advenit una, collocatque 
Spicas glauca papavera exhibentes 


Lit rubras folio cadente florum. 
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Ut bellam alloguar, increpo otiosam, 
Que culmo addita liquerit venena. 
Mox altus sopor occupat jacentem, 
Et mi diva Ceres adesse visa, 
Subridensque “ Meis amice regnis” 
Inquit, te mea dona sic latebant ? 
Horum flava seges opima pars est, 
Sed pars altera, nec minor, papaver, 
Nec mortalibus accidit deorum 
fEgris utilius prius-ve munus. 

At cave, moneo, cave regressus 

Ne, si dixeris id domi foris-ve, 

Le Bacchus male Menadesque multent, 
Queis felix nihil est furoris expers. 
Cum natam sequerer negataque esset 
Angoremque pati amplius nequirem, 
Raptor immiserabilis spopondit 
Herbam, qué levior foret, reverse ; 
Invenique papaver ante portas, 
Erumnisque gravissimis levamen 
Sic large super arva seminavi.’ 


The scholar will observe, and surely with satisfaction, the 
Catullian trochee in the first foot of some of these verses ; 
and we may generally remark much invention, and much poetic 
feeling, in this fortunate trifle. 

The address to the Lacus Larius (Lago di Como) is quite 
in the spirit of Catullus; and what can we say of higher 
praise? Our limits, however, will not allow us to quote it, 
and we must hasten to the prose-portion of this volume: but 
we must find room for a mysterious sort of epigram, (in the 
sense of funeral inscription, ) which we here insert without any 
comment : 


‘ De Morte CAROLETTA, 


‘ Quis deflere, venusta Caroletta, 
Te raptam potutt satis ! popelle 
Corda saxea qui fuisse dixit 
De saxo Niobes ea esse dicat, 
Tam sunt omnia fletibus soluta. 
Maitris ipsius, inguiunt, torosis 
Vix tenetur adulteri lacertis 
Effrenis pietas ; quis autumaret ? 
Corvorum velut inguinata nidis 
Cana fraxinus ad notos novembres, 
Gypsatissima bucca colliquescit.’ 


Before we quit these Hendecasyllables, we must also notice a 
very unpardonably bitter effusion, directed against the memory 
of Charles Fox. Will it be believed that in the year 1820 a 
scholar, and a gentleman, and a Briton, has had the cruel 
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levity to tell that great and good patriot, in a dozen lines 
which he calls his epitaph, that now he lies at rest, § gud nemo 
cubitum quatit ;? and that 


‘ Jacta est alea, et heu! silet fritillus,’ 


When we recollect the long series of useful years, prema- 
turely closed in the midst of virtuous exertions, which marked 
the later career of this noble statesman, how can we resent 
with sufficient warmth, or rather despise with adequate con- 
tempt, such an assault as the above ? 

The space which we have allotted to a general account of 
this work will preclude the insertion of all the remarks, which 
we had made on the several portions of it: but, having ren- 
dered what justice we could to the author as a poet in the way 
of panegyric, we must now discharge our duty to him as a 
prose-Latinist; and then our duty to our readers and to our- 
selves, in what remains to be observed. — Written in an even 
though not always elegant style, the Essay on the Causes of the 
Neglect of Latin Poetry is rather practical than metaphysical 
in its line of discussion ; and more is said of the distinguished 
writers of this kind, than of the various ways in which such an 
exercise benefits the youthful understanding. We are cer- 
tainly favourable to that exercise, when not overstrained in fre- 
quency nor over-rated in comparison: indeed, no pure Latin 
taste can be formed without it; and we know not what ade- 
quate substitute could be found for composition in Latin 
verse, whether we regard the early cultivation of the memory, 
or the imagination, or the judgment of the classical scholar. 
We see, also, what a just view the author has taken of the 
immortality (humana loquimur) of the antient languages ; we 
acquiesce in his notions of the dignity which they throw ¢ over In- 
dividuals and nations, and of their liberalizing and gentlemanly 
tendency; and (which he has xot observ ed) we recognize the 
barrier that they are likely to present against the threatening 
inundations of Gothic barbarism and Gothic tyranny. We 
can enter no farther into the question at present, than to repeat 
our last idea that the liberty inculcated by the classics is 
their noblest characteristic; and that on this foundation 
alone, assisted by Divine help, can be built the hope of 
really, virtuously, and permanently regenerating Europe, out 
of the despotic ruin which too plainly appears ‘to be hanging 
over it. How far the Laureate and his friend Mr. Lanpor 
will agree in this our addition to the notions of the latter, we 
are neither concerned in knowing nor capable of deciding. 
— Some awards of merit, we think, are made with rather 
a capricious hand in this essay. For instance; the allowed 
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qualities of Petrus Bembus are extolled beyond all due 
measure; and Politian, on the other hand, is too much 
decried. It never can be a fair mode of judgment to deny 
the credit of a particular poem to its alleged author, because 
it is better than the rest of his works. Yet this the present 
critic has done, without any other assigned grounds; and 
Politian is to be robbed, on his ipse divit, of the Elegy on the 
Death of Ovid.—We are thus bronght to consider what 
Mr. L. says of Gray; to whose merits he evidently does 
not accord sufficient honour. He gives, for example, no praise 
to the Alcaic stanzas on the Grande Chartreux, excepting to 
one line; while he is hypercritical in his censure of metaphors, 
and not sufficiently aware of the admitted use of the hendy- 
adis. ‘To Milton, and to Jortin, he allots a handsome but 
not a discriminating meed of panegyric, for their Latin 
poetry ; of Addison he speaks with very insufficient respect ; 
and, in his enumeration of later English Latinists, while he 
praises Smith, Frere, and Tweddell, he omits Keate, Gandy, 
and last but not least, Fox. He is acquainted with the Muse 
Etonenses, and should have diffused his praises over a wider 
circle. — ‘The criticisms on the well-known Greek translation 
of * The Boast of Heraldry,” &c. are, in some respects, just 
enough, but they are old; and each of the lines which he 
would substitute for Awa tuyac, x. t.°A. we think is defi- 
cient in that pathetic cadence and expression, whieh the cen- 
sured hexameter, with all its defects, assuredly possesses. 


Kara ta dwpa tuyas, appotitas xara TH Owpe, 
or 
Xpucea Cwpa tuyas, abpodiras ypuren bwpay 


are very school-boyish attempts indeed. 

We shall not follow this bold critic into his extraordinary 
attempt to rescue Ovid from censure, by discovering sundry 
instances of carelessness or imperfection in Virgil. ‘Though 
we give him credit for the generosity of his motive, we can- 
not admire the judgment with which he has instituted such a 
defence. We again admonish him to reflect a little farther 
on the justifiable use of amplification in poetry. If he had 
already considered it sufficiently, he would not have objected 
to such lines as 


‘© Omnes celicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes ;” 


and many others of the same description. 

We have little room to insert many remaining observ- 
ations. At page 227. a passage of Statius is attributed to 
Claudian ; 
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“© simulant fessos curvata cacumina somnos ;” 


and it is hypercriticized in a miserable manner. Throughout 
the essay, however, some very valuable remarks are scat- 
tered ; and some good new Virgilian readings and punctu- 
ations: but what does the author mean by his excess?ve con- 
demnation of Juvenal 2? As he does not enter into the question 
of taste, (where, doubtless, much might be said against that 
splendid satirist,) we can only suppose that his censure refers 
to the lamentable indecencies of that poet. Does he recol- 
lect a line in the second satire, 


“© Clodius accusat moechos ?” &c. 


Some good hints occur on metrical subjects ; — and, on the 
whole, the author is himself correct in metre, but more 
musical, we think, in his shorter verses than in his hexame- 
ters. How can a classical scholar, against the usage of the 
best authors, admit such words as répulisse and rétulisse into 
his heroic verses ? — Again, can any thing be more affected 
than (in one of the passages which we have generally praised) 


“© LTumine languenti languentia lumina lustrat ?” 
We might well subjoin 
“© Pergite Prerides !” &c. 
Or what can be more prim and pedantic than 
‘© Omne sodalitiumque, refrigeriumque doloris.” 


We must now conclude; and, at parting, we will risk a 
word of honest advice. Sound classical food can alone give 
a man the succus et sanguis of the classical poets. 


“© Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi.” 


Mr. Southey is a very valuable writer, and his friendship 
ought to be duly estimated: but how comes it that he who 
over-rates Wordsworth is sure to under-rate Pope ? 





Art. III. Histotre de la Revolution du Piémont, &c.; i.e. A 
History of the Revolution in Piedmont, and of its Relation to 
other Parts of Italy and to France. By M. Aupn. pe Beav- 
cHAMP, Knight of the Royal Order of the Legion of Honor. 
Svo. pp.212. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wirtz. Price 7s. 6d. 


(ONSIDERABLE attention was excited in this country towards 

the late revolutionary movements in Italy, while they 
lasted ; and the mode in which they terminated, we believe, 
disappointed many among us, and surprized more. Whether 
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that beautiful part of the glabe will yet succesfully assert the } 
common rights of mankind, and endeavour to recover its 
former paramount glory, is of course more than we can deter- 
mine: but the history of the recent transactions must be in- 
teresting both in itself, and as conducing to warrant the 
formation of an opinion concerning the probability of future _, 
efforts. We shall therefore take a particular notice of some > _+ 
tracts on this subject that have lately reached us. - 

In the work of which we have just given the title, the 
author professes not merely to trace the rapid events of the 
short-lived revolution of Piedmont, but to disclose its secret 
relations with other parts of Italy and with France. It is 
evidently written in great haste, but, if we may credit the 
doubtful evidence of M. BeaucHamp’s own applause, his 
speed has not rendered him in any degree deficient in his- 
torical accuracy; for he is familiarly acquainted with the 
Piedmontese monarchy, ‘ its elements, its resources, its actual 
and relative strength.’ He is protessedly a royalist of the old 
regime, and has evidently contemplated these extraordinary 
movements through the medium of strong prepossessions. 
He lifts up a warning voice to kings, and tells them that the 
revolutionary conspiracy is lurking in every country, and, if a 
single refuge is left to it, will regain its strength and prepare 
new attacks; and he deprecates it as the consequence of this 
unnatural posture of things, that the weakness and incapacity 
of certain governments should perpetually reduce a part of 
Europe to the hard alternative of being oppressed by the 
sabres of revolutionists, or protected by the lances of Cossacks; 
— concluding his exhortation by reminding them of this eter- 
nal truth, that * forbearance towards the bad is injustice to 
the good.” 

For ourselves, we have formed, as well as other speculators 
who observe the portents of the times, an opinion on the sub- 
ject; and we do not, with M. Beaucnamp, wholly attribute 
them to the wanton and gratuitous efforts of revolutionary 
zeal on the one hand, or, on the other, entirely to the vices 
and oppressions of the governments against which they have 
been directed, great as those vices and oppressions are. The 
causes we conceive to be mixed, and that each of them has 
had its due and appropriate influence. Suspending these 
speculations, however, for the present, we shall direct our at- 
tention to the work as a mere historical account of the events 
themselves, and bearing such weight as the writer’s authority 
can give to it. 

M. ve Beaucuamp is observant of a very useful French 
maxim, and “ begins with the beginning ;” sketching the 
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Piedmontese monarchy from its infancy, till it became an im- 
portant member of the European confederation for the two 
last centuries of its existence. In his first chapter, he traces 
the influence of the French Revolution on the states of the 
house of Savoy. Victor Amadeus III. lost almost in a mo- 
ment ‘the work of eight centuries, and the hopes of the 
future.’ Savoy and the province of Nice were invaded; and 
in six weeks the cap of liberty carried the Revolution from the 
Alps to the Rhine. The Sardinian government at first made 
struggles which. were inadequate to its resources, but the first 
campaign deprived it of Savoy and Nice. With a military 
force not exceeding 50,000 men, and the supply of 6 or 7000 
men from Austria, formed chiefly of incomplete regiments, 
it contrived to protect its frontier for three years, and con- 
tributed to the common support of Europe with various for- 
tune. In the spring of 1794, however, the French Republic 
renewed “ the war of the Alps” with fresh ardour ; and Pied- 
mont, by the peace which had been concluded between Spain 
and France, was exposed to the greatest danger, since the arm 
of the Pyrenees was thus ready to be directed towards the 
Alps and to join that of Italy: but the firmness of the King 
of Sardinia was yet unshaken. In 1795, the success of 
Schoerer, the precursor of Bonaparte, prepared the invasion 
of Italy; and neither prayers nor remonstrances, nor the dic- 
tates of policy, could awaken the cabinet of Vienna from its 
lethargy. ‘The author therefore imputes the fall of Piedmont 
to the vacillations and weakness of the Imperial court. For 
a long time, the energy of Victor Amadeus rose superior to 
his fortunes. ‘I prefer,” said he, when submission was 
recommended to him by his nobility and ministers, ‘‘ to bury 
myself beneath the ruins of Turin.” — At length, however, 
overcome by the advice and remonstrances of Costa, the Arch- 
bishop of ‘Turin, he acceded to the terms proposed to him. 
‘ This capitulation, the effect of the discouragements, the de- 
feats, and the alarm of Turin, promoted also by treason and 
the universal hatred in which the Austrians were held, was 
the sepulchre of the monarchy, which was soon afterward 
extinguished with Victor Amadeus.’ — He was succeeded by 
Charles Emanuel IV., who united the private virtues of his 
father and his grandfather, and, if private virtues could have 
preserved his crown, he would have continued the happy sove- 
reign of a happy people: but ‘a king,’ says M. pe B., ¢ without 
authority, a prisoner to his enemies, the play-thing of their 
insolence, wounded in all his feelings, and an impotent spec- 
tator of the wrongs of his people, the tears of his family, and 
the annihilation of his power, Charles Emanuel IV, retained 
no 
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no remnant of the sceptre of his fathers but the power of 
affixing his signature to his ruin and disgrace.’ — ‘ Towards 
the end of February, 1799, when the renewal of the war with 
Austria appeared inevitable, the deposition of Charles was 
determined. General Joubert, by one stroke, and in spite of 
the faith of treaties, took possession of Turin and the principal 
towns of Piedmont, and drove this unfortunate prince and his 
family by military force from his states.’ He embarked for 
Sardinia, leaving a solemn protest against the violence of the 
French Republic and its Generals. 

Chapter II. comprizes the succession of events from the in- 
corporation of Piedmont into the French Republic; — the 
campaign of 1799, in which Austria was supported by Russia, 
and in which both powers received the most essential aid from 
the zeal and courage of the Piedmontese ; — the loss of Italy 
consequent on the ill-fated councils of Austria; —the abdi- 
cation of Charles Emanuel lV. in 1802; — the re-establish- 
ment of Victor Emanuel V. by the confederation of Europe ; 
— the subsequent aggrandizement of his states ;—the political 
situation of the Piedmontese monarchy in 1820; — and what 
the author terms the revolutionary conspiracy of 1820 and 
1821. Here we have the first mention of the celebrated Car- 
bonari, to whom so much of the revolutionary movements of 
the south of Europe has been attributed. 


¢ Napoleon, by the erection of the kingdom of Italy contiguous 
to Piedmont, which was one of the extremities of bis vast empire, 
created a perpetual state of rivalship and clandestine intrigue. 
The usurpation of Naples, where he established successively his 
brother and his brother-in-law with the title of king, served only 
to foment more and more this division of the Italian people. Such 
was the policy of Napoleon: who feared that the public spirit of 
Italy would become dominant. I[t was necessary that the French 
empire should sooner or later absorb all Italy, or that Italy should 
shake off the yoke and be independent; and it was the secret 
desire of independence, mingled with the revolutionary spirit, 
which afterward gave birth to the sect of the Carbonari: a sect 
which in many respects resembles the society of the ‘* Union for 
the Virtues,” formed in the year 1813 in Germany. At first, it 
made but little progress in Piedmont, where the monarchical spirit 
prevailed.’ 


When the power of Napoleon was at length subverted, the 
King of Sardinia returned to the birth-place of his ancestors ; 
and he had scarcely repassed the Alps, when the Congress of 
Vienna aggrandized him with the whole territory of Genoa. 
Turin now recovered much of its former splendor. ‘ Four 
millions and a half of inhabitants, a fertile soil, and a country 
in which property always preserved its salutary influence, 
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formed the basis of the Piedmontese power, so important from 
its geographical interposition between France and Italy. The 
capital was enlarged and embellished ; and the whole kingdom 
resumed its prosperity.’ 

With much diffuseness of declamation, the author pro- 
ceeds to shew that, in spite of the external tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, the seeds of revolution and disorganization still lurked 
in Italy and France. Though, he says, ‘ the allied monarchs 
recognized legitimacy, they did not dethrone the Revolution; 
and he arraigns the policy of the French government, which 
nourished that deadly spirit by heaping favours and condescen- 
sions on the avowed supporters and the most zealous champions 
of the revolutionary system. ‘The French ministry separated 
the King from the royalists, and the contagion of France 
spred into Italy. From that time, he adds, France was the 
centre of an anti-social organization. ‘The Duke de Richelieu, 
by abandoning the helm at the close of 1818, encouraged the 
enemies of moral and social order, and the revolutionists of 
France gave the signal to the revolutionists of Europe. ‘Thus 
the grand democratic and Bonapartist faction, which had 
been originally engendered in the French Revolution, was re- 
cognized under different names in different countries, and 
extended its ramifications to the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
Rhine; where the people, averse from a foreign yoke, and 
still nurturing the secret hope of the independence of which 
they had never tasted the sweets, lent a ready ear to the sug- 
gestions of the revolutionists of Paris and the Carbonari of 
Naples. 

The combustible elements, we are told, which had been long 
in preparation, began to burst forth about the period of the 
assembly at Carlsbad. The chiefs of this projected insur- 
rection, at Paris, had resolved that the conflagration should 
be first lighted at the southern extremities of Europe. Spain, 
therefore, was selected to make the signal; Naples, Lisbon, 
and Piedmont were to follow the impulse given to them at 
Madrid and Paris; while, England receiving at the same 
time a decisive concussion, the powers of the North were to 
be wholly occupied by Prussia, Poland, and the Greek pro- 
vinces. ‘* Never,’ says M. pe BraucHamp, ‘ was a more 
extended and more infernal plot formed.’ — The year 1820 
was chosen for this revolutionary convulsion. Spain was soon 
in flames: but at Paris the assassination of a prince of the 
blood, and the horror which it excited, gave a short check 
to the movements. A wavering policy, however, having left 
the root of the evil untouched, the conspiracy was resumed 
with fresh ardour ; and this spirit was not confined to the 
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lower classes, but gained ground among that portion of the 
Piedmontese nobility who had received caresses and honours 
from Bonaparte ; and of whom the younger branches had 
seen with regret the fall of the Imperial power, under which, 
by virtue of the French civil code, an equal share of hereditary 
property was established. The fever prevailed, however, 
with most intenseness among the younger members of the 
army, whose minds had been occupied with ideas of the re- 
generation of Piedmont. A secret affiliation, under the 
direction of the committee at Paris, had already been formed, 
among the students and the military youth; and secret com- 
mittees were also instituted at ‘Turin and Alessandria. 

The success of the Spanish, Neapolitan, aud Portuguese 
revolutions gave the instigators new encouragement, and the 
devised means to defeat the congress of ‘Troppau, the Holy 
Alliance, and other measures adopted by the allied monarchs: 
— but the great object was to anticipate the attack of Austria 
on Naples, and for this purpose intermediate committees 
between France and Italy were established. In the mean 
while, the Sardinian administration found that many regi- 
ments had been gained over, and that the opposition to Austria 
became every day more menacing. ‘They adopted, therefore, 
the most decisive measures, and arrested the Marquis de Pui 
and the Count de Perron, two of the anti-Austrian chiefs. 

Although the Revolution, which was on the eve of burstin 
forth in Piedmont, was closely analogous to that of Naples, 
its basis was more extensive than that which had been insti- 
gated by the Carbonari. 'To vague ideas of liberty and inde- 
pendence, were added a hatred of the Austrian yoke and the 
pride of restoring the independence of Italy. A considerable 
portion of the nobility were captivated with these projects ; 
and they persuaded the young Prince of Carignan, heir-appa- 
rent to the crown, to enter into many of their views, particu- 
larly those which regarded the Austrian influence. A small 
work called The Projects of Austria on Italy, calculated to in- 
flame these passions, was about the same time printed in 
France and circulated in Piedmont with great industry. It 
preached up the general doctrine of Italian independence, 
and exhorted a junction between the Neapolitan and the 
Piedmontese troops against those of Austria; promising 
also the incorporation of Lombardy with the crown of Sar- 
dinia. * 
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* We gave a brief account of this pamphlet in our last Appen- 
dix, p. 503., from which it will be seen that the views of its author 
and those of M. pre BeaucuAmpP are sufficiently opposite. = 
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_ The time most fitted for the rising of Piedmont was judged 
to be before the Austrians should pass the Po on their march 
to Naples: but the Piedmontese conspirators did not deem it 
expedient to expose themselves to the first attack of the 
Austrians ; who, having only the Tecino to cross, would, in 
concert with the Sardinian government, be soon enabled to 
extinguish the insurrection. For this reason, the first at- 
tempt made by the students of Turin was without difficulty 
put down by the regiment of guards. Doubtful, therefore, 
of the dispositions of the capital, they at last resolved to 
make the experiment on the frontiers of Lombardy. The 
allied sovereigns at Laybach, who well knew what was going 
on, looked to the Turin government for prompt and decisive 
measures; and with this view Count Bubna was sent to Turin. 
The danger increased every day :—but the Sardinian go- 
vernment having arrested a person named Leblanc, who was 
employed as an agent between Paris and Turin, and also the 
Prince Cisterna, an active partizan of the conspiracy, the 
whole of the secret confederacy was unveiled. Little dis- 
mayed, however, by this circumstance, the agitators hastened 
the final developement of the plot. The Austrian army had 
now passed the Po, and the committee at Paris became more 
and more anxious for the insurrection in Piedmont. A general 
alarm, therefore, was diffused, that Austria intended to oc- 
cupy its fortresses, and to invade the whole country: a ru- 
mour which aided the insurrection to break out, and Aless- 
andria first reared the standard of revolt, on the 9th of March, 
1820. 

In his third chapter, M. Beaucuamp pursues the narrative 
of the Piedmontese insurrection, from the defection of the gar- 
rison of Alessandria to the abdication of the King, the re- 
gency of the Prince Carignan, the provisionary junta, and 
the proclaiming of the Spanish constitution. The King, it is 
said, was resolved to proceed immediately with some troops 
on whom he could rely to Alessandria, the centre of the mili- 
tary conspiracy: but the alarm increased, and news arrived 
of the revolt of Novarro, Fossano, and Pigneroli. The 
government was terrified, and it was proposed a the Prince 
of Carignan should go to Alessandria, for the purpose of 
recalling the troops to their obedience: but this resolution 
was soon abandoned. Captain Ferrer?, with 100 men of the 
royal legion, proceeded out of the new gate; and, at about 
300 paces from the city, that officer addressed the soldiers, 
calling out for the King, and the Spanish constitution, and 
telling them that no alternative was now left to them but to 
conquer or die! All of them unanimously exclaimed, ** We 
will 
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will conquer or die together!” They were soon joined by a 
number of students, armed with sabres and small arms, to 
the amount of about 400, bearing the tri-coloured flag of 
the Carbonari, black, blue, and white; with these words in- 
scribed on it, ** The Spanish Constitution.” 

As yet, no actual movement had taken place in the garri- 
son of Turin, which was without orders, and left to itself: but 
on the morning of the 12th, seven companies of the regiment 
of Aosta, with 200 artillerymen and 500 students, obtained 
possession of the citadel, on the plea that the Austrians were 
approaching. ‘The patriotic standard was then raised, and 
the constitution proclaimed. An immense crowd assembled 
on the glacis: the drawbridge was raised; the troops were 
ranged on the curtain, and the artillery at the batteries, cry- 
ing out “ The Constitution for ever !” 

We cannot follow the author regularly through all the 
details, which, indeed, have been reported in the public 
journals with sufficient accuracy; and we have selected only 
those features of the insurrection, which we believe are not so 
generally known in England. —'The abdication of the King 
followed, and it was decided that the Prince de Carignan 
should exercise the provisional sovereignty under the title of 
Regent, At one in the morning of the 13th, the monarch 
signed his abdication, and his ministers gave in their resign- 
ations at the same time; the royal resignation being accom- 
panied by a declaration of the King’s engagement with the 
three great powers, by which he had bound himself never to 
adhere to any constitution that should be imposed on him. 
Just as he was setting out for Nice, Victor Emanuel saw the 
Prince, who received his adieux and those of the Queen, — 
It is stated that the Prince de Carignan, intimidated by the 
boldness of the insurgents, and the cries of the populace for 
the Spanish constitution, appeared in his balcony at nine 
in the evening of the same day, to announce that this con- 
stitution should be promulgated. ‘ In fact,’ says M. pe B., 
‘ the Prince, who was by this time under the influence of the 
conspirators, proclaimed as the law of the state the constitu- 
tion of Cadiz, and in the course of the next day he organized 
a provisional junta. Thus the principal authors of the Re- 
volution succeeded in turning a monarchy of eight centuries 
into a hot-bed of anarchy.’ (P.61.) On the 16th of March, 
the Prince took the oath to the Spanish constitution, in pre- 
sence of the provisional junta, who on the same day com- 
menced their labours. 

In chapter IV., the writer endeavours to shew that the object 
of the new government was to aid the designs of the Carbonari of 
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Lombardy against Austria, and to effect a diversion in favour 
of the Revolutionists of Naples. Under the pretext, there- 
fore, of counteracting the supposed entry of the Austrians 
into Piedmont, they sent a considerable part of their forces 
to the Tecino; and the Austrian ambassador, at the instance 
of the people, was dismissed from Turin. 

It is evident that nothing could have been more unskilfully 
prepared than this Revolution; and we can hardly concur 
with M. ve B. in attributing so much plan and system to its 
authors. What could such an army as that of Piedmont 
effect without co-operation, and where could they expect this 
co-operation? In the simultaneous rising of all Italy, we 
may be told: —but of this rising there were as yet no indi- 
cations. Then, from the Neapolitan troops: — but they were 
separated from them by the whole of Italy, and the Neapoli- 
tans had their own business on their hands. 


‘ The Revolution,’ continues the writer, ‘ had commenced but 
a few days, when they who had conceived and prepared it became 
wholly incompetent to direct it. Events which they had not sup- 
osed possible, the opposition of the King, his refusal to receive 
the law from his subjects, and at last his abdication, had changed 
the aspect of affairs. The presumption and criminal audacity of 
the conspirators having disgusted all respectable persons, and ter- 
rified all who had any thing to lose, ended in completely under- 
mining their own work.’ 


Then followed the resignation of the young Prince-Regent. 
In the night of the 21st, he proceeded secretly with a division 
of light artillery and two regiments of the Savoy light-horse, 
whom he met by appointment at some distance from the city, 
to put himself under the orders of the Count de Latour, 

overnor of Novarro. About this time, the two Emperors 
had a conference of some hours: directions were given to 
form a new Austrian army in Lombardy of 70,000 men, ex- 
clusively of the troops sent to Naples and the garrisons that 
occupied Venetian-Lombardy; and 100,000 Russians were 
ordered to advance towards the theatre of war. In Upper 
Italy, a considerable Austrian force was already assembled : 
Mantua was full of troops; and Milan was strongly garri- 
soned. ‘Thus all communication was cut off with Piedmont : 
the bridge over the Tecino was destroyed ; and 8000 Aus- 
trians advanced by forced marches to Pavia. 

At Genoa the people were, according to M. BEaucuamp, 
essentially revolutionary: but the garrison, consisting of 
6000 men, remained tranquil for some time under the 
administration of Admiral Desgeneys, the Governor-Gene- 
ral, notwithstanding what had happened at Alessandria 
and Turin. The insurgent party, however, prevailed; and 
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the populace, aided by the troops, constrained the Admiral to 
sign his own deposition, and the nomination of an adminis- 
trative commission. ‘This revolt animated the insurrection at 
Turin; and the Count de Santarossa issued, in quality of 
* Regent of the War,” an appeal to the Piedmontese youth 
to take arms, and a sort of formal declaration of war against 
Austria. 

In chapter V., however, we find that the decrees of the 
junta, orders of the day, proclamations, &c. &c., did not 
create a Piedmontese army capable of taking the field ; though 
the question was evidently of such a nature as only to be de- 
cided by arms. ‘The invasion of Naples also began to diffuse 
a considerable panic ; and though the Piedmontese revolution 
had raised the hopes of the Parisian Carbonari, who no longer 
discuised their sentiments or their projects, — and who are said 
to have avowed their connection with the Carbonari of Italy, 
the liberales of Spain, and the radicals of England, —yet the 
projects of the factious were wholly disconcerted : order was 
restored at Grenoble, where an attempt at a rising had been 
made; and the Piedmontese revolutionists were thus deprived 
of one of the principal supports on which they had calculated. 
The committee of the Carbonari at Milan had been put down by 
the Count de Bubna ; and Chamberry and Savoy had been kept 
free from the contagion by the precautions of the Count 
Salmour d’ Andezeno, Governor-General of Savoy, and the 
fidelity of the senate of Chamberry. In the meanwhile, the 
Duke of Geneva, invested by the abdication of Victor Ema- 
nuel, his brother, with all the powers of the monarchy, had 
declared null and void all public acts posterior to that abdi- 
cation. Nice, also, as well as the duchy of Savoy, was un- 
moved by the revolutionary spirit; and the royal family, who 
sought a refuge in that city, were received with the most 
affectionate acclamations. 


‘ What then,’ exclaims M. BeaucuaAmp, ‘could the Carbonari 
of Piedmont expect, when reduced to a few anarchical juntas, and 
two military arsenals, Turin and Alessandria; with an army divided 
and without discipline ; a royal army at Novarro ; an Austrian force 
on the other side of the Tecino; two royalist-garrisons in Savo 
and Nice; and Lyons and Dauphiny superintended by a marshal 
of France, faithful and on his guard ?” 


Chapter VI. Alessandria was the focus of the Piedmontese 
revolution. Here a special junta was established, calling them- 
selves The Italian Federation,” who inscribed on their flags 
Regno d'Italia ; and the students were formed into regiments, 
under the name of The Legion of Minerva. ‘They had already 
exterminated on paper the Austrian armies, and announced 
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to the Sardinian King that they would recognize him under 
no other title than that of King of Italy. This junta, how- 
ever, had excited the jealousy of the junta at Turin, and it 
was soon dissolved by the revolutionary chiefs of that city. 
At length, the issue of the Neapolitan insurrection was made 
known, in spite of every artifice to suppress the intelligence ; 
and the Sub-alpine Sentinel, the official journal of the Piedmon- 
tese revolution, announced in terms of the deepest despair the 
entry of the Austrians into Capua and Naples. Meanwhile, 
the leaders of the insurrection concentrated towards Alessan- 
dria all the troops on which they could rely, and took a posi- 
tion with strong detachments on the Tecino; while, on the 
opposite side of that river, the Austrians received daily rein- 
forcements. 

In this menacing attitude of the two parties, the junta were 
summoned, in a despatch of Prince de Carignan, to resign the 
executive power to Count de Latour, Governor-General named 
by the King; and on compliance a general amnesty, and a 
charter like that of France, were promised: but this measure 
was disavowed by the Duke of Geneva, who uniformly dis- 
claimed any terms with the insurgents. ‘The minds of all 
were now agitated with uncertainty, and their eyes directed to 
the hostile preparations in the two camps of Alessandria and 
Novarro. 

It is remarked by M. pe B. that the whole of this revolu- 
tion was a mere conspiracy of officers who wanted to be made 
Generals ; and that the soldiers took so slight a part in it, that 
in some corps it was necessary to distribute 36 francs to every 
man, to induce them to march. About this time, the capital 
assumed a new aspect, and symptoms of decided opposition 
to the revolutionary authorities began to appear among the 
inhabitants. Yet they proceeded against Novarro, and, hav- 
ing summoned the place without receiving an answer, com- 
menced a fire. ‘These operations determined the loyalists to 
act offensively, and to effect a junction of the two armies of 
Austria and of Piedmont. ‘The advanced guard of the Aus- 
trians accordingly arrived near Novarro, at two in the morn- 
ing of the 8th of April. A part of the royalist troops de- 
fended the ramparts, the rest took a position on the right, and 
the Austrians were posted on the left. ‘The very sight of the 
imperial troops, according to the present historian, was the 
signal of retreat to the revolutionists ; and in a few minutes 
they abandoned the field, without halting till they had arrived 
behind Agona, where they were with some difficulty rallied. 
Pursued and attacked in front by the troops under General de 
Latour, and on the left wing by General Bretchneider, their 
line fell into disorder, and they were followed by the advanced 
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guard of the Austrians and Piedmontese to Verceilo. They 
lost two pieces of cannon, and 100 prisoners, among whom 
was Colonel Morzani, one of the principal authors of the 
insurrection: but the famous battalion of Minerva fled with 
such celerity that it did not lose a single prisoner. The bod 
of the army retreated towards Alessandria, to protect them- 
selves under the fire of its garrison; others went towards 
Turin; and the rest threw down their arms and dispersed. — 
The news of this defeat, and of the junction of the royalist 
and imperial armies, which arrived about the same time, dif- 
fused a general panic among the junta; and the result was 
the giving up of the keys of the fortress to General de Latour, 
who made his entry into Turin at the head of 6000 of the 
King’s troops. — The public attention was now directed to the 
transactions of Alessandria ; where, at the first summons of 
the advanced guard of the Austrians, the garrison, consisting 
of 1000 men, surrendered prisoners of war, and the city was 
entered by the Austrian General in the name of the King of 
Sardinia. 

Thus ended the drama of the Piedmontese revolution, 
which, says M. de B., will long be an example of the fragility 
of such enterprizes. ‘ ‘The whole series of its events seems 
to have been guided by the finger of Providence; who, in the 
short space of five days, extinguished a revolution which had 
been secretly going on for five years.’ 

We have now, without any material admixture of our own 
sentiments, given an impartial analysis of the statements and 
exhibited some of the reasonings of M. pr Beaucuamp. It 
is remarkable, however, that his book is defective in that spe- 
cies of information, which we most anxiously expected from a 
writer who undertakes to trace the moral and political causes 
of the insurrection of Piedmont; and without which it can 
at best be only imperfectly developed : — we mean, the secret 
societies of the Carbunari. ‘The existence of this sect is 
indeed presumed in every page of the work; and, if we 
believe the author, it has been cherishing its projects in all 
parts of Europe, existing in defiance of the municipal law, and 
under the very nose of the police and magistraey of every 
country. A most improbable presumption! — That many well- 
meaning persons believe in these secret and subterraneous 
horrors, renewing the dangers of the Illuminati and the Jaco- 
bins, and that the present writer may desire and deserve to be 
the follower of the Abbé Barrwel in denouncing them, may be 
true: but we are sceptical as to the extent and size of the mis- 
chief; and, however we may be inclined to respect these 
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we cannot but think that this mysterious hostility to the 
established governments of Europe has, in many instances, 
been exaggerated far beyond its real magnitude and import- 
ance. 





ArT. IV. Précis Historique sur les Révolutions, &c.; i.e. An 
Historical Summary of the Revolutions in Naples and Piedmont 
in 1820 and 1821; with authentic Documents concerning these 
Events, and a Map explanatory of the Military Operations. 
By Count D***, 8vo. pp.224. Paris. Imported by Treuttel 
and Wirtz. Price 7s. 


Tae is also a tract on the subject of the Neapolitan and 
Piedmontese Revolutions ; and as in the preceding article 
we have treated sufficiently of the latter, we shall now confine 
ourselves to a rapid recapitulation of the events which led to 
that of Naples. Count D*** appears to be as staunch a 
royalist as M. de Beauchamp, but his work purports only to 
be a dry statement of facts. | 
Early in July, 1820, about 150 men of the Royal Bourbon 
regiment of cavalry, joined by a few regiments of infantry and 
some bodies of armed peasants, took possession of the defiles 
that lead to Poli, where they found a military-chest contain- 
ing 22,000 ducats. ‘They then mounted the national cockade, 
and proclaimed the constitution which Murat had promised. 
The troops ordered from Naples to quell them joined the in- 
surgents, and turned back to that capital with cries of * The 
Constitution for ever!” General Pépé being at their head. 
In ashort time, a regiment of infantry and another of cavalry, 
stationed about half a mile from Naples, united themselves 
to their comrades, with their arms and baggage, demanding 
the Spanish constitution; and the disorder spred so rapidly 
among the soldiers, that Fort St. klmo was abandoned by its 
garrison. ‘The King declared by proclamation his assent to 
the demands of the army, and promised to grant a constitu- 
tion in eight days; a period sufficiently short for so important 
a business, but too distant for the impatience of the troops, 
who insistéd on an instant signature of the constitution. The 
King having, on the plea of ill health, devolved on his son 
the duties of royalty, that Prince pledged himself by pro- 
clamation to accede to their requisitions ; and on the evening 
of the 5th, the monarch, by another proclamation, confirmed his 
son’s promise, and engaged on the faith of a King toswear to 
the constitution before the provisionary junta. The army, 
composed of troops of the line, the national militia, and 
armed peasants, now marched into Naples under General 
Pépé : 
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Pépé: the junta was formed; and the oaths were taken by 
the King and the Prince. ‘ The Neapolitans,’ says Count 
D***, ¢ inflamed with the liberal ideas which had been the 
cause of the Revolution, ostentatiously assumed the antient 
names of their provinces, and styled themselves Arpinians, 
Daunians, Lucanians,’ &c. &c. 

In chapter II. the Revolution of Palermo occupies the 
Count’s attention. The sanguinary tumults of that capital are 
so recent in the recollection of our readers, and so little is here 
added to the information communicated by the public journals 
concerning that event, that we should not be justified in re- 
capitulating the horrors of a day, which will long be remem- 
bered as a dreadful instance of the fury of a licentious sol- 
diery and a debased populace. ‘Two thousand lives were 
destroyed on that occasion. — It is well known that General 
Pépé was sent against Palermo, which soon returned to its 
subordination to the Neapolitan government. ‘The author 
relates an anecdote which does honour to the firmness and 
promptitude of the Prince of Calabria. 


‘ A large band of Neapolitans ran tumultyously to his Royal 
Highness, and vehemently demanded that the lives of the Sicilians 
then in Naples should atone for those of the Neapolitans whose 
blood had been shed in the revolt of Palermo. Finding that all 
his endeavours to pacify this infuriated multitude were ineffectual, 
“< Well!” exclaimed he, “ fly to vengeance, and begin with my 
three children, for they were born in Sicily.” At these words he 
opened the door of the apartment in which his family then were : 
the people were struck dumb, and renounced their atrocious 
project.’ 


The Austrian army, now reinforced to 42 regiments of in- 
fantry, 18 of cavalry, and a proportionate number of artillery, 
marched on Treviso, which was appointed for their general 
rendezvous. At the same time, an official note from the 
cabinet of Vienna to that of Naples announced its motives for 
the assembling of so large a body of troops, and declared that 
the object which the Emperor had in view was the mainten- 
ance of tranquillity in the Austrian provinces, as well as in the 
peninsula. In the month of October, the deliberations of the 
three northern sovereigns began at Troppau, attended by am- 
bassadors from France and England, as well as from the other 
powers. The result of their deliberations, as we all know, 
was to invite King Ferdinand to Laybach, in order that the 
means might be concerted of effecting a general reconciliation 
of interests ; and the Austrian army received orders to remain 
in a state of inactivity, till Ferdinand should give his definitive 
answer. 
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In the mean while, the Neapolitan parliament had been 
convoked, and on the lst of October his Majesty, attended by 
the Duke of Calabria, repaired to it, and solemnly took the 
oath to the constitution; the sentiments of the King seem- 
ing to harmonize with the views of the representatives. Much 
discussion on the finances and the army followed ; and, with 
respect to Austria, it seemed the general feeling that they 
should repose confidence in the army, and act only on the 
defensive. At subsequent sittings, the Spanish constitution was 
adopted, with necessary modifications. On the 7th, the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs laid before the house the letter from the 
Emperor of Austria to the King, inviting him to Laybach, in 
order to deliberate with the great powers for their common in- 
terest and that of Europe. He added that his Majesty had 
assented to the invitation, and read the royal message to the 
Parliament, in which the King declared that he had been in- 
fluenced to join the sovereigns by his love for his people and 
to avert the evils of war; that he desired a deputation of five 
of their members to accompany him; and that he confirmed 
in favour of the Prince of Calabria the powers with which he 
had been invested. After several messages between the King 
and the Parliament, the former always declaring that the pro- 
cedure should not cause any detriment to the Spanish con- 
stitution, which he had determined to support, his Majesty 
on the 13th of December embarked with his suite in an 
English ship of war, which immediately sailed. On the 18th 
the Prince Regent took the oath before the Parliament; on 
which occasion several speeches, marked with great moderation 
and breathing the spirit of enlightened policy, were delivered. 
The Prince was followed to his palace with the liveliest ap- 
plauses and acclamations. 

As war or peace depended, however, on the determination 
of the Congress, the Neapolitans put the kingdom into a state 
of efficient defence. The Austrians remained behind the Po: 
but, though their determination was not yet known, it was soon 
perceived that the Congress were by no means favourable to 
the Neapolitan cause ; various corps of the Austrians on the 
frontiers of Venetian Lombardy having made different move- 
ments to effectuate the passage of that river. On the 28th 
and 29th of January, they crossed the Po; the Austrian com- 
mander Frimont announcing in general orders that this move- 
ment had no object but the preservation of tranquillity. ‘They 
then marched towards Naples with the utmost rapidity, and 
the declaration of the Congress was officially published in the 
Vienna Gazette. — The substance of that famous declaration ; 
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reply of that Prince, intimating his suspicions that his father’s 
letter had been extorted from him, instead of flowing fromh is 
own volition; —the convocation of the Parliament; — the 
communication to that body by the Duke de Pallo, who had 
returned from Laybach on his mission to the King with the 
ultimatum of the Congress * ; — the declarations of the Nea- 
politan representatives, and their determination never to 
make peace with an enemy while he occupied their territory ; 
— the decrees of that body to support the national independ- 
ence, and to put the kingdom into a posture of defence ; — 
their refusal of the propositions of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia ; —- their manifesto in answer to that of Vienna ; — that of 
the Prince Regent on joining the army ; — the march of the 
right wing of the Austrian army, and its arrival at Nadicofani 
on the 17th of February, while another division proceeded by 
Rimini and Sinigaglia ; — all these incidents have been too 
recently notified to require repetition. 

On the 27th, a letter from Ferdinand at Laybach was 
published at Foligno, the head-quarters of the Austrian army, 
announcing his Majesty’s anxiety relative to the deplorable 
consequences of the measures adopted in the month of July; 
expressing his regret that those who had possessed themselves 
of the supreme power had been deaf to his remonstrances ; 
and declaring that the army then in advance towards Naples 
were friends, not enemies, and destined to protect the internal 
aud external peace of the kingdom. At the same time 
appeared General /rimont’s proclamation, calling on the 
Neapolitans to return to their duties, and to confide in their 
King: disclaiming every hostile intention in passing the fron- 
tiers, and promising both protection to all faithful subjects and 
the strictest military discipline. 

Rieti was occupied on the 28th of February by the Aus- 
trians, and the van of the Neapolitan troops fell back on 
Aquila. Naples was defended by the city-guard. ‘The Prince 
Regent was with the army, which was divided into two com- 
mands; the first was confided to General Pépé, and was 
posted at the Abruzzi, —the other, to General Carascosa. 
The whole consisted of 115 battalions, exclusive of artillery, 
&e. &c. We pass over the different military movements of 
the adverse armies, to the flight of General Pépé from Aquila, 





* In this paper, it is stated that his Britannic Majesty did not 
only not concur in these measures, but declared a perfect neu- 
trality with regard to Naples. Sir William A’Court’s reply, re- 
specting the squadron in the bay of Naples, is also in unison with 
this policy. : 
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where his troops shamefully deserted him as soon as the 
enemy came in sight. The total dispersion of the army in the 
Abruzzi left no obstacles to the march of General Mohr on 
Sulmona and Garigliano, which were successively evacuated 
by the Neapolitans. 

On the 13th of March, a council of war, at which the 
Prince Regent presided, was held at Capua, when General 
Fardella was dispatched with a mission to the King of Naples, 
who was now at Florence. ‘The body of the Austrian army 
arrived on the 19th at San Germano. General Carascosa 
had withdrawn his troops into Mignana, a strong position on 
the road to Capua: but the same pusillanimity, which had 
dispersed the Neapolitan army of the Abruzzi, operated still 
more strongly with these recreant soldiers, of whom many 
battalions revolted, fired on their officers, and then disbanded. 
The garrison of St. Germano surrendered at discretion, and 
General Figuelmont advanced to Capua, which also submit- 
ted. In the mean time, the Duke of Calabria had returned 
to Naples, the city being in a state of stupefaction, the Parlia- 
ment on the point of dissolution, and rumours and suspicious 
fears floating in the minds of all. — On the 20th, was con- 
cluded the convention of Capua for the cessation of hostili- 
ties on all points of the kingdom; and on the 24th, at nine in 
the morning, the Austrians entered Naples, and defiled before 
the Duke and the Prince of Salerno, who were in a balcony 
of the palace. 


‘ Here terminated,’ says the writer, ‘ the revolution of Naples. 
Every one would naturally have supposed that the Neapolitans, 
after so much shew of enthusiasm, would have made a more lively 
and protracted resistance ; and that Austria, even if she had ulti- 
mately succeeded, would have dearly purchased her triumph. 
Much better had it been for the people of the Two Sicilies to have 
made uo effort to shake off the yoke of their antient institutions, 
than thus to have exhibited to the world that they had no courage 
but in words. They have done nothing by their revolution but to 
awaken old feuds, to give birth to new animosities, and to render 
themselves a thousand times more wretched than before.’ (P. 140.) 
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Art. V. Anecdotes du dix-neuviéme Siécle, &c.; 7. e. Anecdotes 
of the 19th Century, or an unpublished Collection of recent Anec- 
dotes and Stories, singular Adventures, &c. illustrating the History 
of Manners and Mind in the Age in which we live, compared 
with past Times. By J. A. 8S. CoLLiIn pe PLancy. 2 Vols. 
Svo. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 15s. 


’y HE name of M. Cott bE Puancy is already well known 
“in both the literary and the political world by his Dic- 
tionnaire Infernal, and Feodal, and his singular collection of 
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tales about spirits, intitled Le Diable peint par lui méme. The 
miscellany before us is written in the same tone, and contains 
much spirited satire on the proceedings of the ultra-royalists, 
on the extrav: igant pretensions of the restored emigrants, on 
the ignorance ‘of the noblesse and clergy, on the craft of the 
Suis, and on those superstitions which, after a counteraction 
of five-and-twenty years, and an almost entire extinguishment 
of them except among the uneducated in the provinces most 
remote from the c -apital, the present government is attempting 
to revive throughout France. With this justifiable satire on 
tyranny and imposture, are unfortunately mixed several sallies 
and indirect attacks on the Christian religion itself, partly 
written after the manner of Voltaire, and partly extracted from 
his writings. We cannot too severely reprehend the intro- 
duction of such matter, as well as of some anecdotes and 
stories remarkable for their indelicacy and absurdity, into a 
work written in a popular form, and the title of which might 
serve as a ready passport into families. ‘That the author is not, 
however, a licentious moralist in general, is evident from the 
contempt which he every where expresses for insincerity and 
interested accommodation to circumstances; from his reve- 
rence for the admirable sentiments expressed in Pithow’s will; 
(vol. ii. p. 263.) and from his spirited comments on lotteries, 
on gambling-houses, and on duels, Indeed, the improprieties, 
on which we have felt it our duty to animadvert, strongly 
illustrate that re-action which the superstitious observances, the 
unmeaning restraints, the formal sanctity, the pernicious con- 
fessionals, and the miracle-mongery of modern zealots must 
inevitably produce in minds able to discern, amid the enthu- 
siasm of some and the hypocrisy of others, the same selfish- 
ness, love of power, and spiritual pride working in all: for it 
has been found in every country that, in proportion as the 
prevailing religious notions are gross and extravagant, and 
the prevailing manners rigidly austere, the reflecting part of 
the community is prone to scepticism and to some degree of 
laxity of manners. In this sense extremes meet, and super- 
stition is the greatest friend of infidelity. 

Some subjects are discussed by this author in sober serious- 
ness; and the essays on liberty, (vol. 1. p. 85.) on the 
history of liberty in France, (vol. il. p. 50.) and on emi- 
eration, (vol. i. p. 197.) are written with great judgment 
and good sense. Some hints which are scattered through the 
volumes on trial by jury, on the present state of the prisons in 
France, on the criminal code, and on the principles of penal 
law, evince that the author has studied M. Cottw’s work with 
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much attention, and that he duly appreciates that gentleman’s 
researches and humane exertions. 

We shall give a few extracts as specimens of the amusing 
stories which the writer has collected ; and, if our readers are 
pleased with the sample, they need not doubt of obtaining 
abundance of such diversion by applying to the work itself. 


“A missionary in the year 1818, arriving at a little town in 
Brittany, began his address with these words: “ Saint Francis 
Xavier, the patron of missionaries and of all who give ear to them, 
sends me to this town” — unfortunately, here the memory of the 
preacher failed him, and he repeated three or four times ‘ Saint 
Francis Xavier sends me to this town.”” — ** Well, and what to do, 
pray ?” cried out a little boy, who was quite impatient to hear the 
news. ‘To excommunicate you, you cursed little atheist,” replied 
the formidable missionary: ‘“ I would lay a wager that this young 
wretch is the son of a liberal, and that he belongs to one of those 
Lancasterian schools gue le prophéte compare aux orgies du Sabbat.” 
Thus his discourse, which should have expatiated on the benefits 
of missions, was metamorphosed by an unfortunate slip of his me- 
mory into a long rhapsody against education. 

‘ The monk of St. Gal relates that Louis the Debonnaire, and 
after his example the nobles of his court, made rich presents to 
those Normans who were desirous of being baptized ; and that, one 
Easter, these pirates came in such great numbers that a sufficiency 
of new clothes could not be found to present to them, according 
to custom: however, they did their best: but a Norman lord, 
observing the dress which they were bringing to him, /airly tossed 
it away, telling them with a good round oath that this was at least 
the twentieth time that he had come there to be baptized, and that 
they had never before offered him so vile adress. Such, unfortu- 
nately, says Saint Fozx, are the great majority of the conversions 
of which missionaries make so much boast. Such, also, is too fre- 
quently the extraordinary piety of those regiments of grenadiers, 
who take the sacrament every month with apparent disinterested 
devotion.’ 


The preceding paragraph will shew that the author does not 
always restrict himself to the meaning of the title which he has 
allotted to his work, as containing anecdotes of the present 
century, and he acknowleges that he has occasionally com- 
mitted this chronological deviation: but he usually contrives 
to give a temporary application to his anecdotes. We shall 
now find one that is very recent. 


‘ In a village of Calvados, in the month of October, 1820, was 
buried an old man, who had retired from business, and owned some 
national property. Before his death, he was desirous of receiving 
the sacrament, and the priest gave him absolution, on condition 
that he would restore some acres to the church; which he pro- 
mised to do, but death came before the notary. His property, 
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therefore, wholly descended to his son, a simple youth. Some 
days after his father’s funeral, the young man was awakened by a 
violent noise, accompanied with a vivid light, which in a moment 
disappeared. Being no stranger to fear, he shook as he lay in his 
bed, and tried to cry out for help: but a cold and moist hand 
closed his lips, and completed his amazement. He fancied that 
he beheld a spectre covered with a long white mantle pass before 
him, and a sepulchral voice uttered these words, “ Badly ob- 
tained. The soul of P must go into torments if his son makes 
not restitution.” Another voice, weak and failing, continued, 
“ My son, restore the ill-gotten property, or else ” the sepul- 
chral voice added, ‘* I shall come night after night to drag you by 
your feet.’ These words were followed by total silence; the youth 
slept no more; and on the next morning he went to relate to the 
priest and his family the vision of the night. The priest and some 
of the neighbours advised him to give up his property: but a 
young kinsman, just arrived from school, maintained that the dead 
do not come back again, and that the possessors of national pro- 
perty are no more likely to have their feet dragged by ghosts than 
their neighbours. Then taking the young heir aside, he offered 
to lie in the bed in his place if he would keep it a secret, and 
would promise to wait one day more before he gave up the pro- 
perty. This proposal was accepted, and the young kinsman took 
possession of the other youth’s bed for that night. Between twelve 
and one o’clock, he heard some person gently open a window, 
and at the same time he beheld a phantom enter, who came up as 
if to speak to him, with a threatening gesture. So far, so good, said 
he, mentally, as he mistakes me for another person, spirits are not om- 
niscient. He then slipped out of bed as quietly as he could, seized 
the phantom with both his hands, and threw him in a moment into 
a little dark closet, which he shut, and locked very carefully. 
The spectre, finding himself a prisoner, began to cry out for 
mercy: but the hard-hearted youth went to call in his neighbours, 
who soon recognized, in the semblance of a ghost, a young abbé, 
who, although as yet only in deacon’s orders, had been desirous to 
give a proof of his zeal.’ 








‘nough, however, of sacerdotal artifice, and anti-sacerdotal 
sarcasm. Let us try something different. 


¢ It is not custemary in the provinces, as in Paris, to make bills 
payable at the end or in the middle of a month, but the drawer 
fixes on some saint’s day, St. John’s, or St. Rhemi’s, or at Martin- 
mas. A cunning countryman, who owed 200 francs to his neighbour, 
promised to pay him on St. Péstoze’s day: but it happens that no 
saint of this name is to be found in the calendar. After some 
months, the creditor thought it might be worth knowing whether 
the bill would not soon become due, but could get no one to furnish 
him with an account of St. Pistoie. They said that he was quite a 
stranger to them, and they gave him their opinion that his bill was 
good for nothing. He then hastened to his debtor, and begged 
him to fix on some other day for the payment: but the country- 
Ii 4 man 
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man would do no such thing; and, as he knew very well what he 
was about, there was no bringing him to reason: the creditor 
therefore took him before a justice of the peace. When the 
countryman appeared, “J shall be ready to pay,” said he, “ on 
St. Pistoie’s day.” — ‘* Pray on what day is his feast kept?” in- 
quired the judge. — “ That is what I cannot tell,” said the country- 
man: ‘‘ I amsummoned here to be told that.” The magistrate of 
the village, who had his wits about him, rubbed his forehead a while, 
and then asked, “ Is there not some day when they keep a feast 
in honour of all who are in heaven?” —“ O yes, on All-Saints’ day.” 
— ‘ Just so; then that is the day on which the feast of Saint 
Pistoie is kept as well as of all the rest; and on that day the bill 
will become due.” This wise decision quite confounded the 
countryman, and he found the proverb true of diamond cut 
diamond.” — 

¢ When the allies entered Paris in 1814, an English officer, ob- 
serving in the countenance of some ladies, who were standing in 
groupes on the boulevard in Ghent, every expression of joy and 
delight, went up to them, and began to address them very merrily. 
They were charmed with the courtesy of the young Englishman, 
but could make no reply because he persisted in speaking to them 
in English. “ Sir,” said an old Count, “ would you be so obliging 
as to address these ladies in French.” — “ You must be jesting, 
Sir,” replied the English officer, ‘ these ladies cannot be French 
ladies.” — He withdrew as soon as he had uttered this remark ; 
which, though it was rather stinging, was unfortunately too just.’ 


We have occasionally met with anecdotes of Napoleon Bona- 
parte which possessed something of the humorous, but not 
very often ; and we shall therefore avail ourselves of a few 
which occur in this collection. 


‘¢ Mercier said that, in order to describe the Conservative Se- 
nate, a new word was wanting, and he conceived that he found it 
in styling that body the most genuflexible in the world. Bonaparte 
himself was diverted by the phrase, and one day observed to the 
Prince of Wagram, “ 1 am going'to introduce a dancing master into 
the budget of the senate, as they are so fond of capering about.” 

‘ It is known that Bonaparte loved finery and shew. A senator, 
who enjoyed an income of more than 60,000 francs, lived never- 
theless in a very penurious manner, and one day ventured to the 
Tuileries in a hackney-coach. Bonaparte saw him get out of it, 
and, when he came in, asked whether he had not a carriage? 
«‘ No, Sire,” replied the senator, “‘ I have not hitherto been able 
to allow myself that indulgence : but your bounty to me has been 
so great, that I hope soon to possess a decent equipage.”’ — “ Do 
not trouble yourself,” answered the Emperor, ‘ you shall have 
one to-morrow, of my own choice.” — The senator retired, full 
of joy that he was about to have a carriage without any expence ; 
— and on the following morning, sure enough, a magnificent coach 
and four fine horses were brought to him. His joy, however, 


was short-lived, for he was required to pay at the Emperor's = 
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der the 28,000 francs which this equipage had cost: whereas, if 
he had managed the matter himself, one-fourth of that sum would 
have been the amount of his disbursement. 

‘ The wife of this senator appeared at the Tuileries two suc- | 
cessive times in the same dress. Napoleon remarked it, and turn- 
ing to her he said, ‘“ Madam, this robe becomes you very much, _' 
but it seems that you are too fond of it, for I see you in no 
other.” \ 

‘ Bonaparte observed of a very tall senator, “ I do not know 
how this devil of a fellow manages it; he is a foot taller than I 


am, and yet I cannot hear a word that he says unless I stoop ex- , 
cessively.” ’ 


On introducing some Asiniana, for which the compiler 
vouches on the best authority, he observes that ‘the plati- 
tudes of ignorance are still the inheritance of an immense | 
majority of unfortunate mortals ;’ and he then brings forwards _, 
various instances of that want of general knowlege among 
his countrymen and country-women, which we have certainly | 
heard very often alleged against them. We quote two or 
three : 


‘ In 1810, an upstart (wx parvenu) in the theatre asked a person | 
near him what piece was performing, and was told, Mithridates. — 
“Ts it a new thing?” —“ No, Sir, it is a tragedy by Racine.” — 

“‘ By Racine ; ah! that’s another matter; and this Racine, Sir, is 
he a young man ?” 

‘ The conversation one day in a party turned on the long pas- 
sage to the island of St. Helena, when an élégante observed, | 
“© Why, after all, it cannot be so far off; St. Helena is in England, 
is it not?” 

‘ A young girl asked her mother who that Joan of Arc was, 
about whom she had heard so much ?— “ Child,” replied mamma, 
«* Joan of Arc was a Queen of France who had learned to fight.” 

‘ Just before the first representation of Mercier’s play of 
Charlemagne, a lady was conjecturing what dress they would give | 
to that monarch ; when she was interrupted by another lady, who 
declared that ‘‘ the matter was very easy, for his attirewouldbe {| G@a 
Grecian, according to the custom of his time.” ’ ae , 


M. Coin DE Piancy has seen much of the manners and 
characters of public men, for he has lived in Paris during an 
eventful period, and he implicitly adopts that plain descrip- 
tion of a courtier, * Polzticus est animal rationale, bipes, ita 
serviens Deo ut non offendat Diabolum.” 

Perhaps, the best told stories in the work are those of the 
¢ Deputy at School’ and the ‘ Devoted Tutor : but we have 
not room for any farther extracts, and therefore (with the 
exceptions before made,) content ourselves with recommend- 
ing the original to the perusal of our readers. ‘They will 
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meet with much in the volumes on the subject of possession 
by evil spirits, on sorcery, on prayers still used, and suited 
for all occasions, to give them instruction on the present 
condition of the French, as well as to.afford agreeable diver- 
sion for a leisure hour. We find also a history of St. Igna- 
tius, in verse, which is admirable in its kind. 





Art. VI. Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne, &c.; i.e. Travels 
in Great Britain, undertaken with a View to the Military and 
Naval Departments of the Public Service, to Bridges and to 
Roads, in 1816—1820. By CHartes Dupin, Member of the 
Institute of France, &c. Vols. III. and IV. S8vo., and Folio 
Atlas. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. 
Price 11. 16s. 


HE first part of this work, which treated ¢ On the Military 
Force of Great Britain,’ has been already noticed by us 
in the Appendix to our xciid volume; and the second, now 
before us, is wholly devoted to an examination of our naval 
power: comprehending a general and detailed view of its 
constitutional relation with the government and the people, 
official transactions, the internal discipline of our ships of 
war and naval-establishments, and the great public works 
constructed in our several dock-yards and naval-arsenals. 

It is difficult to conceive a more unthankful task for a 
Frenchman, than that which the author has here imposed on 
himself; since it requires him to bring afresh before the minds 
of his countrymen the numerous disasters, and signal defeats, 
which they have experienced from the superior talent, skill, 
and bravery of the British navy: in short, to compose a work 
of which every page, almost, must necessarily contain some 
fact calculated to humble the pride of a people who are 
intensely fond of national glory. In examining our military 
force, and its exploits, the picture of our success might be 
relieved by directing the ‘ mind’s eye” to many celebrated 
victories obtained by the French army, if not over the Eng- 
lish, at least over all the other great military powers of 
Europe: but, unfortunately for the popularity of the present 
portion of his book, the author has it not in his power to 
enliven the sombre picture by a single victory of importance. 
He does, indeed, mention one or two instances in which a 
French ship is said to have combated successfully an English 
vessel of equal or superior force: but these cases are so rare 
that they serve rather to make the contrast of light and shade 
the more perspicuous, and to give a still brighter tint to the 


more prominent parts of the delineation. 
M. Dupin 
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M. Duprn is fully aware of these difficulties, and of the 
delicate task which he has to execute; and he accordingly 
makes it the first object, in his introduction, to reconcile his 
countrymen to the unpleasant truths which they must expect 
to encounter, by combating certain prevalent opinions, 
entertained by the different political parties in the French 
capital relative to the value of a fleet to France, and the policy 
of attempting its regeneration. On the former subject he 
observes that, in order to support precept by example and 
arguments by facts, it will be frequently necessary to refer to 
the success of the British navy, and the reverses which that 
of France has sustained : 


‘ Ah! that it is not possible,’ he exclaims, ‘ to throw a veil for 
ever over our past misfortunes, and to conjure our defeats never 
to return! Then would it be a duty that we owe to our patriotism, 
to bury in silence the vestiges of our fall and the monuments of 
our disasters: but it is not thus that dissimulation can annihilate 
the recollection of times which are no more, and command that of 
times to come. 

‘If we do not exercise our prudence and strength of mind to 
discover the source of our past misfortunes, the natural course of 
things, which has precipitated us towards our fall, will on the 
return of war precipitate us on it again. Let us, then, guard our- 
selves against being checked by the false shame of unveiling the 
lessons of afflicting but salutary experience. Far from yielding 
with the weakness of children to the fear of seeing our wound in 
all its depth, let us contemplate it with a calm and attentive eye, 

robe it to the bottom, and, extracting from it the dart which ma 
still be concealed, regain that vigour which will enable us to hurl 
it another day against our rivals. 

‘ With the view of arriving at this end, it has been necessary to 
draw a parallel between the national force of France and that of 
England ; and it was my duty to treat them with the same impar- 
tiality and the same independence. — 

‘Let us endeavour, moreover, to do justice to the measures 
conceived and realized by the English rulers, in order to raise their 
navy to its present degree of strength and splendor; and to the 
regulations which they have established that manifest so much 
prudence, grandeur, and wisdom. If we wish to conceive a high 
opinion of this government, we must consider it in relation to its 
own agents. Then we shall see it religiously observant of rights 
acquired, faithful in its promises, magnificent in exciting services 
to come, generous in acknowleging those which are past, careful 
of the well-being and health and lives of its defenders, compas- 
sionate towards its invalids, charitable to their widows, and pater- 
nal totheir orphans. These are virtues which the British govern- 
ment offers as examples to all other nations; and these are the 
virtues which, poured forth in profusion, have produced those 
noble sentiments of gratitude, devotedness, and enthusiasm, which 


have 
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have led to the accomplishment of such great actions, and crown- 
ed with such glorious triumphs the naval force of the British 
empire. 

‘If the English ministry be in any way blameable, it is so some- 
times in relation to the citizens, and often in its transactions with 
foreign people. In this respect, also, we have dissembled nothing ; 
above all, in speaking of the maritime pretensions of England, and 
its treatment of prisoners of war, it was our duty to be open; for 
in shewing things only on one side, whether flattering or unfavor- 
able, truth itself becomes a lie.’ 


Having thus introduced himself to his readers, and explain- 
ed the views and motives by which he professes to be actuated, 
the author proceeds to the developement of his plan; com- 
mencing with an inquiry relative to the British maritime pre- 
tensions, the right of blockade, and the seizing of merchant- 
vessels previously to a declaration of war; drawing also, with 
the assistance of Entick’s Naval History, a concise but well- 
arranged sketch of the rise and progress of the British marine, 
from the ninth century to the present time. It is, however, 
only from the time of Henry VIII. that England could boast 
of possessing a royal navy. ‘Till that period, the ships of 
war and of commerce were the same, being merely hired for 
the former purpose when requisite, as we now occasionally en- 
gage such vessels as transports: but Henry established the 
dock-yards of Woolwich, Deptford, and Portsmouth ; con- 
structed the forts at Tilbury and Gravesend ; and constituted 
the Admiralty and Navy Boards. The fruits of these wise 
measures were gathered by his daughter Elizabeth, who, with- 
out such a fleet as she then possessed, could not have so suc- 
cessfully contended with Philip II. of Spain: but the result 
of this battle seems to have rendered our navy, already very 
popular, the favourite service of the people; and ‘ from that 
time to the present it has been increasing in its strength, im- 
proving in its discipline and appointments, and becoming more 
and more formidable to the foreign enemies of the kingdom.’ 

M. Dupin next proceeds to examine our maritime preten- 
sions, and of course endeavours to shew that these are arro- 

ant in their principles, oppressive towards other nations, 
and founded only on the right which power has conferred. 
We feel no disposition to enter with the author into this 
field of argument, which has so often called forth our 
remarks and opinions. — Speaking of the right which the 
British government has assumed, of seizing such merchant- 
vessels as may be in its ports previously to a declaration of 
war, (which happened in 1803, and led to the measure to 


which Bonaparte had recourse of making prisoners all the 
| British 
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British residents and travellers in France,) M. Durin ob- 
Serves : 


‘ The English, accused by the First Consul of making war like 
pirates, accused him in their turn of making it like a barbarian. 
Without either approving or blaming those measures, let us con- 
sider the offence and the reprisal, and examine whether, if it be 
allowable to capture merchant-vessels and to make prisoners of 
their crews, why it should be less admissible to declare prisoners 
every other class of citizens, and to capture their goods. Why should 
voyagers by sea be put out of the protection of the law of nations, 
without travellers by land being placed under like circumstances ? 

‘ In vain the English reply that, after having seized the ships, 
they detained only the vessel, its cargo, and its sailors, and liber- 
ated the passengers. What would they have said of Bonaparte, 
if, many days before war was declared, he had taken from English 
travellers their horses and drivers, their equipages, and their lug- 
gage, to send back naked the unfortunate owners ? Yet such was 
the conduct of the English to the French voyagers, found on 
board their vessels, which they were navigating in supposed secu- 
rity, in peace, and on the faith of treaties.’ 


We must acknowlege that, were we I'renchmen, these ar- 
guments would appear to us to be just and unanswerable. 

The author then examines the relation subsisting between 
the parliament and the naval power, the penal code, &c. 
This subject is discussed with his usual ingenuity and acute- 
ness; and, always leaning to the supremacy of the civil au- 
thority, he states with obvious satisfaction every circumstance 
which demonstrates its controul over what is called the mili- 
tary power: justly conceiving such paramount authority of 
the civil law to be essential to the existence of a free people. 
It is pleasing to observe him so strenuous in maintaining the 
judicious limitations and restraint which our legislation has 
provided in all cases, the degree of authority which is duly 
proportioned to the responsibility of various officers, and the 
caution observed of not infringing on the private liberty of 
the subject; of all which he speaks in the highest terms of 
commendation. 

The next topic leads to an examination of the superin- 
tendence of parliament over the pecuniary and administrative 
concerns of the navy; the functions of the committee of 
naval inquiry; the mode of procedure in cases of delinquency, 
&c.; — and, by way of illustration, a sort of journal is given 
of the charges against Lord Melville, and his subsequent 
trial. 


‘ Here,’ says the author, ‘ we see this nobleman arraigned for 

a fault which is trifling in comparison with those that are com- 
mitted by the minister of a despotic government, deprived of his 
high 
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high office, treated as a criminal, and brought before the supreme 
tribunal of the nation, for allowing his clerk to make use of the 
interest of certain sums of money in his hands; while Mazerin, 
under Louis XIV., after a long period spent in fraud and pecula- 
tion, died in peace, leaving behind him a fortune of twenty millions 
of francs.’ 





The annual budget of the navy is the next object of inves- 
tigation ; and it is curious to observe the confidence and con- 
sequence which the author now begins to assume, the terms 
in which he approves and disapproves of certain returns and 
statements, and with what sang frozd he speaks of the simpli- 
city of the British parliament in voting particular sums, of 
which the immediate appropriation is concealed for particular 
reasons. After all, however, he says, ‘ It is undoubtedly of 
little consequence to us what is done by the English House of 
Commons in this respect: but it is of the utmost importance 
to us that the French ministry should never adopt this dan- 
gerous love of mystery and dissimulation, nor employ falla- 
cious arguments to hide from our legislature the knowlege of 
the principal details of the service.’ 

When he has despatched that part of his subject which 
concerns the general relation of the navy with the govern- 
ment and people, the author proceeds to an examination of 
the several officers, their functions, pay, and general ex- 
pences; and here again we find him deciding with the same 
confidence, as in the case already mentioned, where the sums 
granted are too much or too little, what officers are too well 
or too ill paid, &c. He compares the price of provisions in 
1813, 1817, and 1820, and contrasts with them the salaries 
of the several officers at those periods; and hence he con- 
cludes that either the pay was too little in 1812, or it was too 
much in 1817 and1820. Some of our gentlemen in official 
situations will, perhaps, think that M. Durin is travelling a 
little out of his proper sphere in these remarks. If they are 
not much disposed to admit Mr. Hume’s judgment in such 
cases, what will they say to a Frenchman for taking on himself 
the office of regulating their yearly salaries? Be this as it 
may, however, neither the one nor the other may be the less 
right in their ideas. 

In the discipline of the English navy, and the superin- 
tending power of our admirals of squadrons, the author sees 
much to applaud; while, per contra, he finds much to con- 
demn in the French service. ‘ Among us,’ he says, § the 
captain of the smallest vessel of war fancies himself the king 
or rather the despot of his ship, and conceives that no su- 
perior officer has a right to come on board to inquire, or to 
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observe, in what manner he executes the details of service: 
it is well if, in the evolutions of the squadron, he chuses not 
to disobey the signal which is made for the conduct of his 
vessel. ‘This fatal spirit of insubordination, more considerable 
before the Revolution than since that epoch, requires to be 
rooted out of the French navy, in order for it ever to obtain 
any great and decisive success.’— Another defect in the 
French service is the want of a grade of Captains from vessels 
of different rates ; so that the Captain of a frigate, who is put 
Captain en second into a first-rate, is not so well treated as the 
commander of a brig or even of a galliot. The Captain of a 
three-decker, having on board a flag-officer, does not obtain 
so much respect as the lieutenant who commands a cor- 
vette. He is consequently chosen from among the most in- 
ferior, or least protected, officers of his rank; and thus it is, 
says the author, ¢ that our admirals are ill seconded, while the 
English Admirals are generally supported by the most able 
officers of the fleet.’ 

M. Dupin next illustrates the manner in which the accounts 
of every vessel of war are kept, the responsibility thrown on the 
several officers, and their corresponding degree of authority 
and right of inspection. ° This is a part of the management 
of the British navy which may be offered as a model to the 
French marine.’ Great praise is also given to the care with 
which the food of the English sailor is calculated for the pre- 
servation of his health; and with which the water for his 
use is kept in iron tanks, where it preserves its original purity 
and retains all its freshness. We are also informed that, on 
the writer’s recommendation, in 1816, his government adopted 
these iron tanks for their vessels of war. In another place, 
speaking of the means which our Navy-Board employs to in- 
sure the best provisions of every kind, he says ; 

¢ A system directly the reverse has produced precisely the oppo- 
site effects in France: a fact which may be made evident by tracing 
the maxims, the frauds, and the bad faith of the system followed 
in the management of the affairs of the marine. The English 
sailor is habitually the most healthy and the strongest of the sea- 
men of all nations, which is surely not a privilege of nature. He 
owes these rare advantages to diet, to cleanliness, and to all the 
care taken in the British fleet to render his existence as comfort- 
able as the service will permit.’ 

Book III. is wholly appropriated to an explanation and 
‘Illustrations of the functions, duties, &c. of the several branches 
of the Navy-Board: but we must not follow the author through 
this very minute detail. 

Respecting 
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Respecting the Treatment of Prisoners of War, we have 
already stated an opinion in our analysis of M. Dupin’s “ Mé- 
moires sur la Marine,” &c. M. R. vol. lxxxvi., and we are 
sorry to have our attention again called to the same topic, 
urged in more vehement terms than before. In the former 
case, we certainly doubted the author’s statement, and the ac- 
curacy of the information on which he had founded it, though 
still we were desirous of attributing his remarks to the laud- 
able impulse of humanity: but we must say that we conceive 
it to be impossible to read what he has now advanced, without 
attributing many of his observations to a feeling of a very dif- 
ferent nature. It would seem that he deemed it necessary to 
offer up some sacrifice to the blighted honours of the French 
navy; and that he saw no object so meet for the purpose as 
the one which he has chosen, and which might at least be 
effected under the cloak of humanity. Had he confined 
himself, as he professes to do in the beginning of his chapter, 
to report only what he saw, and what he could obtain trom 
English authorities, we should have given him full credit for 
his statements and intentions: but this is not the case. He 
quotes the most ridiculous stories from French writers, whose 
shameful falsehoods betray the malignity of their authors ; 
and then, to get rid of the responsibility of uttering them as 
truths, he has recourse to the subterfuge of exclaiming, ‘ But 
these are not evidences, and we have promised to admit only 
as evidence that which is derived from English authorities.’ 
In this way he introduces the disgusting fabrications of General 
Pillet, who did not hesitate to affirm ‘ that a gentleman, hav- 
ing occasion to visit a prison for the French, (we believe in 
Scotland, ) on horseback, left the animal at the gate for a short 
time, and found on his return only the skeleton; the flesh hav- 
ing been cut off from the poor beast alive, and devoured by 
the famished prisoners.” If this be ‘not evidence,’ but if it 
be, as the author well knows it to be, a disgusting falsehood, 
why has he contaminated his pages with the recital of it, but to 
feed the animosity so long subsisting between the two nations, 
and which he professes throughout his work to desire to see 
obliterated ? 

To another statement on this head we also seriously object; 
viz. that the author, in reporting the number of deaths of the 
French prisoners, hesitates not to attribute them to the treat- 
ment which the men received in England, as if none of them 
were due to the usual course of nature. Had he examined this 
subject as he has investigated the loss per annum of the British 
army and navy, we are inclined to think that he must have 
come to a very different conclusion. It appears from his own 
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statement that we returned to France, after 1814, more than 
70,000 prisoners of that nation; that we had also 30,000 pri- 
soners of different nations, attached in the course of the war 
to the French empire; that we returned to France without 
exchange, between 1803 and 1814, 12,787 invalids; and that 
the number of deaths in England, in the course of the war, was 
12,845: making the total number brought to this country, in the 
course of twelve years, 125,000. If we allow that nine-tenths 
of the 12,787 returned invalids died in the French hospitals, 
as M. Durrn affirms, we shall have in all about 25,000 deaths, 
or one-fifth of the whole, in the course of twelve years: which 
will make the annual loss not so much as 3 per cent. admit- 
ting the mean term of imprisonment for each man to be seven 
years; and this includes the deaths of all the wounded in 
action who lived to reach England. Let M. Dupin examine 
our bills of mortality, and then say with what justice he can 
attribute these deaths ¢o our treatment of the men as prisone’'s. 
Are Frenchmen immortal every where but on board the pri- 
son-ships of England? It is true that the prisoners of war 
were subject to many hardships and privations, and were 
obliged to endure a long and close confinement; and we re- 
gret the necessity of it as much as M. Durin: but we indig- 
nantly spurn any insinuation that these measures were adopted 
‘ for the purpose of destroying the living force of the French 
navy. Let it be remembered, too, that the length and the 
hardships of this captivity would have been much diminished, 
if Bonaparte had permitted an exchange of prisoners. — Had 
M. Dupin confined himself strictly to facts, what would have 
been the full amount of all his complaints? 1st, That men, of 
whom very many belonged to the sea-service, were kept pri- 
soners on ship-board, in numbers varying from 600 to 900 
for a seventy-four gun-ship; the usual complement of crew 
for such a vessel being about 650: but, to accommodate this 
extra number, all the guns and stores were removed, and one 
additional deck for sleeping was provided in each ship by 
covering in between the gang-ways. 2dly, ‘That the allowance 
for each man was 13lb. of bread per day, 3lb. of meat, 3 pint 
of pease, and }0z. of salt; which, if we are not misinformed, 
is a more substantial regimen than they would have had on 
board their own vessels. As some punishment must neces- 
sarily be provided for refractory individuals, they were placed 
in closer confinement, and probably forteited a part of their 
daily allowance: but that this punishment was invented from 
the paltry consideration of the saving that might arise from it 
is an idea unworthy of the author, and inconsistent with the 
spirit of the British government. 
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Having exhausted all his anger on this subject, M. Durin 
proceeds in tolerably good humour through the remaining 
part of the volume, and we will endeavour to do the same: 
but we must necessarily pass over several chapters relative to 
the organization of our ports, dock-yards, arsenals, victualling 
offices, &c., which will bring us to the last section, intitled, 
¢ Of the War and Peace Establishments.’ This is subdivided 
under the following heads; viz. on the War-establishment ; 
raising the naval force; impressment, and prizes. Peace- 
establishment; half-pay, retirements, pensions: chest at 
Chatham, and Greenwich Hospital. 

In the first chapter, the author gives a complete develope- 
ment of our naval force during the late war, and at various 
periods which preceded it; and we must acknowlege that he 
has not, in any case, attempted to undervalue either its pre- 
sent power or the efforts by which that power has been 
obtained. He remarks : 


‘ Within the last 125 years, the British navy has sustained six 
great maritime wars; and in each, successively, it has employed 
a force more formidable and better organized than in any of the 
preceding. It is since this period that England has realized its 
pretensions to the sovereignty of the sea, by occupying all the im- 
portant points which serve as the keys to that domain. Gibraltar, 
Malta, and the Ionian Isles, insure its dominion in the Mediterra- 
nean. With Heligoland, its power reaches towards the Baltic. 
By means of St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Isle of 
France, it commands the passage to India. Lastly, India itself, 
the finest of the West Indian islands, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
New Holland, have increased these important possessions. These 
are the conquests which England has made since its revolution, 
and which it owes to the progress of its naval force. Rome only, 
at the time of its most brilliant success, can afford us an example 
of such a system of aggrandizement.’ — 

‘ Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the maritime wars 
of England consisted of a few battles with one or two fleets; its 
ships made some cruizes, formed isolated blockades, and under- 
took certain enterprizes, sufficient for the purposes of a campaign. 
But, in the naval war which we have seen begun and finished in 
the nineteenth century, England conceived the idea of attacking 
nearly at the same time the navies of France, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, Italy, and even America; it has, in short, opposed itself 
to every maritime power of the world. Not only has it blockaded 
all the war-ports which could send out any squadron or flotilla, 
but it has also blockaded all the commercial ports ; a spectacle of 
which, up to that time, no maritime power had offered an example. 
The inhabitants of an island, of but small extent, have succeeded 
in forming with their own ships a continuous line of observation 
along all the coasts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, — All 
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the continents of the two worlds have been simultaneously be- 
sieged, islands taken by main force, the commerce of the universe 
invaded, and, finally, after twenty years of combat, this naval 
power, which began the contest with 30 millions of subjects, has ter- 
minated it by consolidating an empire, including the conquerors 
and the conquered, of 80 millions. Let us, moreover, recall to 
mind that Great Britain has never, during this epoch, employed 
more than 145,000 sailors and marines in effecting these prodigies.’ 


Such is the picture which M. Durin has drawn of the re- 
sources and exertions of this country; and with this impression 
powerfully fixed on his mind, our readers may judge of the 
conclusion at which he arrives when he has discussed the pro- 
bable result of the invasion of England, or rather of the at- 
tempt at invasion, as threatened by Bonaparte in 1805. 
Could the landing have been effected, he observes, the French 
army would unquestionably have performed wonders. ‘ It 
would have been not less magnanimous than the army of the 
East after the battle of the Nile: but it would not have had 
to contend either with Turks or Arabs. It would have been 
opposed by a people prodigiously obstinate ; by a people who 
had in arms more than a million of men, excited by the enthu- 
siasm of patriotism, and stimulated by the most implacable 
hatred against the French.’ — While on this subject, the au- 
thor relates an anecdote of Bonaparte ; which, as it seems to 
rest on good authority, will not be uninteresting : 


‘In 1805, M. Daru was at Boulogne as intendant-general of 
the army. One morning, the Emperor sent for him into his cabi- 
net: where he found him transported with rage, pacing his room 
with long and hurried steps, and only breaking a mournful silence 
by abrupt and short sentences :—‘‘ What a fleet! what an admiral! 
what lost sacrifices! my hopes are deceived! this Villeneuve, in- 
stead of being in the Channel, has entered Ferrol! all is over! it 
will be blockaded !— Daru, set yourself down there, listen, and 
write.” The Emperor had received early in the morning the news 
of Villeneuve having entered a Spanish port, and he saw at once 
that the invasion of England must be abandoned, and that the 
enormous expence of the fleet and flotilla was lost for the present, 
if not for ever. Then, in the midst of a fury which would not 
have allowed a common man to have preserved his judgment, he 
adopted one of his boldest resolutions, and traced the plan of one 
of the most admirable campaigns which any conqueror, after the 
most mature deliberation, ever conceived. Without stopping or 
hesitating, he dictated the entire campaign of Austerlitz; the 
departure of all the corps d’armée from Hanover and Holland to 
the confines of the west and south of France; the order of their 
marches ; their duration; the places of convergency and union of 
the columns, and the attacks by surprize as well as by main force: 
the different movements of the enemy were also foreseen and 
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opposed, and victory was assured an every hypothesis. — Such were 
the correctness and foresight displayed in this plan, that on a line of 
departure of more than two hundred leagues, and lines of operation 
extending for three hundred leagues, the order of march was 
followed day by day, and from place to place to Munich. It was 
only from this capital that the periods of movement received some 
alterations and modifications: but the places remained the same; 
and the plan was crowned with complete success. — Such, then, 
were the military talents of this man ; who was equally formidable 
to his enemies by the extent of his genius, and to his fellow-citizens 
by the grasp of his despotism.’ 


This anecdote M. Dupin received from General Daru 
himself. : 

The means employed in manning our ships of war form 
the next subject of this traveller’s investigation ; and the im- 
pressment of seamen is exposed in all its detail, and of course 
reprobated as fraught with despotism, oppression, and every 
species of evil. — ‘The author then turns to the prizes made 
before and during the war, by the navy and by privateers ; 
the proportional division in the fleets and vessels, the drovts 
of the admiralty, &c. &c. 

In his chapter ‘ On the Peace-Establishment,’ and in the 
subsequent articles, M. Durprn illustrates the nature of our 
pensions, retirements, and remunerations ; on which points, 
as we have already seen, he holds up the British government 
as deserving the imitation of all nations. ‘¢ If,’ says he, § this 
government has erred, it has been in too liberally recompens- 
ing the officers who have raised its navy to its present pitch 
of glory; and in augmenting without measure the number of 
titles of each grade, by promotions made since the return cf 
peace. We cannot, however, without regret, accuse the 
ministry of prodigality in this respect. But the praises 
which are due to it on account of what it has done for the 
common sailors and marines, their widows, and their orphans, 
can never be obscured by any critical remarks. This is the 
glory of the British administration.’ 

The Second Volume consists of six distinct books, each 
subdivided into chapters, treating on a variety of subjects 
highly interesting to foreign naval officers, but not perhaps so 
attractive to the general reader. 

In the first book, the author inquires into the cause of the 
popularity of the navy in preference to the army of England 
as a national force: the honours, rewards, discipline, and 
punishments; the arts and sciences in their relation to naval 
affairs; schools of instruction; the Naval College, Naval 
Asylum, and the class for naval architecture. The second 
book 
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book is employed in illustrating the manual exercises of the 
sailors, naval tactics, and mode of attack. The third is wholly 
occupied in describing our several species of naval ordnance, 
including carriages, different sorts of powder, balls, shells, 
powder-barrels, powder-magazines, &c., and considerable 
tables of the ranges of the different species of ordnance with 

various charges and degrees of windage. Book IV. relates to 

our several modes of construction, and means of preservation 

while the ships are in ordinary ; the classification of the dif- 

ferent ships according to their number of guns, &c. We ex- 

pected to have seen in this chapter some developement of the 

principles of naval architecture: but it appears that the author 

has in view a complete work on this subject, which he has 

therefore here treated only in the most general and popular 

manner. ‘The fifth and sixth books contain a general and 

particular description of our principal dock-yards and naval- 

arsenals. 

Of the multiplicity of subjects here specified, we can select 
only a very few to bring particularly before our readers; and 
in these few we shall generally allow the author to speak for 
himself, as far as our concise abstract will permit. 

M. Dupin accounts for the popularity of the navy as a 
national force,—first, because it is calculated for the most 
important defence, but can never be employed to destroy the 
liberty of the people : — secondly, because all the great towns 
of the empire are seated at the mouth of some port, where the 
citizens are in the constant habit of seeing vessels of all nations 
bringing to its warehouses the tribute of their respective soils, 
and others exporting the products of national industry; and 
it is impossible to be in the constant practice of remarking 
such spectacles, without feeling an honest pride in the navy 
which has insured to the country all these benefits : 


‘In the eyes of the English, their navy forms the elements of 
British power, and the moveable ramparts of the territory of 
Albion. It is not only in the figurative language of poetry but in 
the most familiar conversation of the English, when speaking of 
their ships, that they call them their bulwarks, their wooden wadls. 

‘ The metropolis of the British empire contains in its bosom the 
most frequented part of the universe. It is the commerce of the 
sea which has rendered London the most populous and the most 
opulent capital in Europe. Ships of a hundred different countries 
display on the Thames their respective flags; yet the British ves- 
sels alone out-number those of all other nations. The citizen of 
London is justly proud to observe the fleets of merchant-men 
which every day arrive from the ocean, or which descend the 
stream of the Thames; the latter for the purpose of exporting 
the products of national industry, and the former importing the 
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treasures of foreign nations. Who can contemplate this immense 
movement, without being convinced that it is the commerce of the 
sea which has produced the riches and grandeur of the city ?’ 


The author then observes that this spectacle, and the ideas 
to which it gives birth, are not peculiar to London, but apper- 
tain to all the capitals of the empire. Edinburgh stands on 
the borders of one of the finest gulfs of Scotland; Dublin 
is most conveniently situated for a rapid communication with 
London and Ireland reciprocally; Quebec is on the shores of the 
river St. Lawrence, which may be called the Thames of Canada ; 
Halifax, on the hyperborean side of America; and Cape 
Town at the southern extremity of Africa, that point of tem- 
pests which vessels must double to pass from Europe to India. 
In a word, in all parts of the globe the central points of Bri- 
tish power participate in the benefits of the commerce of the 
sea, and by these benefits contribute to the splendor, the riches, 
and the power of the — and the government. 

In the chapter on the honours and rewards bestowed on the 
navy and distinguished naval officers, the author introduces a 
description of Lord Nelson’s funeral; and it is given in lan- 
guage which shews that he can well appreciate the merits of a 
hero, although the greatest and most fatal enemy of his coun- 
try. Interms more concise, but not less honourable, he speaks 
of Newton in his chapter on the connection of navigation with 
the general progress of the arts and sciences. ‘ Had the 
world owed nothing more to the English than the birth of 
Newton, — had this been its only gift, — it would have been 
the greatest that nautical science ever received from any 
modern people. By referring to the laws of attraction the 
motion of all the planetary bodies of the system to which we 
belong; by discovering the principle of calculation, as simple 
in its method as it is fertile and powerful in its application ; 
by furnishing the means of knowing at every instant the rela- 
tive positions of the fixed and the moveable heavenly 
bodies ; Newton created the application of the mathematical 
sciences to navigation. His fine researches in optics, and the 
models of reflecting instruments, proceeding from the inven- 
tion of a telescope proper for astronomical observations, have 
not been of less service to naval science.’ 

We have next a description of the several acts which have 
been passed by the British parliament for constituting a Board 
of Longitude, and establishing pecuniary rewards for the 
encouragement of naval science; the several premiums which 
have been granted: and the provision made by the last act 
for the recompence of future discoveries. These acts, at 
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ceived and passed in the true spirit of liberality, are highly 


honourable to the nation; and we sincerely hope that no nar- 
row feelings, or partialities, will be allowed by the members of 
the Board to cramp the efforts of genius, and thus to render 
abortive the generous views of the British parliament. 

The chapter on Schools of Instruction contains adescription 
of the establishment at Portsmouth for the education of a cer- 
tain class of young men in the true principles, both practical 
and theoretical, of naval architecture, which is mentioned in 
terms of the highest commendation. Undoubtedly, before 
the formation of this academy, our dock-yards were deplor- 
ably wanting in scientific knowlege of the principles of con- 
struction: we had many able and ingenious workmen, but 
very few who could be called men of science; and every 
innovation which has been introduced, and attended with the 
desired success, has proceeded from these few. Now, 
although this institution has not existed 12 years, we have 
young men who have already distinguished themselves by 
their writings and drawings, and from whose talents the coun- 
try may expect hereafter to derive the most important advan- 
tages. — In connection with this subject, it will not be im- 
proper to notice the author’s opinion of our ships of war 
compared with those of France; and the determined spirit of 
improvement which we are pursuing, as contrasted with the 
contented apathy now prevailing among our rivals. He says 
that English ships have over those of France the advantages 
of a more solid and durable construction, and of a form nearly 
perfect ; that, as military fortresses, they (having no greater 
number of weak points than the Trench) can in the same 
space pour on an enemy a larger quantity of fire, and at 
the same time manceuvre this multiplied artillery with greater 
ease; and, lastly, that they are more comfortable as habitable 
edifices. He then adverts to the inactivity of his country- 
men in a taunting strain, which seems to be applied to the con- 
ductors of the French marine; in consequence of their having 
refused to sanction (or rather, perhaps, having totally disre- 
garded) a memoir which the author presented to the minister, 
recommending the adoption of Sir Robert Seppings’s new 
principle of construction; which memoir was afterward ho- 
nourably received by our Royal Society, and published in 
their Philosophical Transactions for 1817. 

Let us now take rather a hasty tour with M. Durrn to our 
principal naval-yards and arsenals, and attend to the intelli- 
gent remarks which he offers concerning them. Of these 
establishments, the Dock-yard at Deptford forms the first 
object, and it is described with some degree of minuteness : 
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but it affords no feature of great importance, and is too limit- 
ed in its extent to allow of the developement of those mecha- 
nical constructions which so highly distinguish the other naval 
arsenals of the kingdom.— Woolwich is then particularly 
noticed for its magnificent smithery, unquestionably the finest 
in any of the southern counties of England. It is entirely 
composed of brick, iron, stone, and slate; no timber being 
employed in its construction, in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of accidents by fire. The author’s verbal description of 
this building is certainly too concise: but the reader is much 
assisted in his conception by a very correct plan of the build- 
ing, forges, and machinery, for which M. Duprn acknowleges 
his obligation to the architect who had the superintendence of 
its erection. ‘The building contains three powerful steam- 
engines, which are applied, first, to the working of three large 
cylindrical iron-bellows for supplying all the forges with 
wind, which is forced into a strong iron wind-chest, and thence 
conducted by pipes to each forge, where it is turned off or on 
by a cock for the purpose; secondly, these engines furnish 
the moving powers to five immense hammers, by which the 
anchors, knees, and all the large iron-work for ships of war 
are forged with a facility truly astonishing; lastly, the 
power of these machines serves to put in motion various 
engines for boring, turning, drilling, and for cutting screws in 
iron and brass. All these constructions are very neatly exhibited 
in the proper situations, in one of the author’s large folio plates. 
He has also given a plan of one of the roofs of construction 
in this yard by Mr. Hookey, and another by Sir Robert Sep- 
pings. 

M. Durrn now ascends the Medway, and visits the Dock- 
yard at Chatham, where he finds much to admire and to 
illustrate ; particularly the saw-mills, erected on an eminence 
about 65 feet above the level of the river ; and the machinery 
for bringing the timber up to this eminence, and stacking it 
along the slope of the hill at different distances from the 
mills. ‘These mills, as we have said, are 65 feet above the 
level of the Medway, and about 360 feet distant from its 
bank: to this distance a subterraneous tunnel is cut; and at 
its farther extremity it communicates with a large well, of an 
elliptical form, about 60 feet in its longest axis, and 27 in its 
shortest, with a flight of steps round its inside by which per- 
sons may descend to the water. The timber is floated from 
the river through the canal just mentioned, and remains at 
the bottom of the well till it is drawn up by the following 
contrivance. On the upper part of the excavation, and some 
feet above the level of the earth, is fixed a beam, carrying 
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two immense iron wheels, over which a chain passes; having 
at one end a strong heavy platform for bringing up the tim- 
bers, and at the other a large iron semi-cylindric vessel, with 
its curved surface downwards. The timber now being 
brought on the platform, by sinking. the latter under the 
former, the vessel of which we have spoken is _necessaril 
above. Every thing being ready, water is discharged from a 
large cock into this vessel; and its weight quickly more than 
counterbalances the weight of the timber and platform, when 
the vessel descends and the latter ascends. ‘The timber is 
now placed on a strong cast-iron carriage, which, moved by 
the machinery of the steam-engine, carries it to any intended 
point of the declivity of the hill, where it is to be stacked. 
In the mean time, a valve in the bottom of the vessel of 
water has been opened by striking against a strong pin placed 
in the well for that purpose: the water is thus discharged; 
and the empty vessel being lighter than the platform, this now 
descends and the vessel again rises. While this is going on; 
the carriage has returned to its place to receive the next piece 
which is to be brought up; and the water is again. thrown 
into the vessel, which descends as before. — We have seen 
this operation performed, and we certainly never witnessed 
any mechanical contrivance which bore so strongly the ap- 
pearance of enchantment. ‘This process we owe to the fertile 
genius of Mr. Brunel, so deservedly celebrated for the con- 
ception of that master-piece of mechanism, the block-machinery 
at Portsmouth, of which we have seen a beautiful duplicate 
in Chatham Yard. 

The author next proceeds to Sheerness; where the different 
works in progress are on the most magnificent scale, but are 
not of a description to be explained within the limits of this 
article. M.Dupry, however, has entered into a very minute 
detail of them; and they are certainly, with the lineal repre- 
sentations which he has given of the docks, the mast-pond, 
&c., highly instructive to every man who feels an interest in 
those surprizing efforts of mechanical skill, by which this 
country is at the present day so proudly distinguished. In- 
deed, that skill has no where been more prominently displayed 
than at Sheerness; where the soil is of a description the most 
unfavourable that we can imagine for receiving the enormous 
masses by which it is oppressed. Since M. Durn visited this 
place, the water found its way under the front-revétement, and 
carried off about eight feet of the sand from below the upper 
ends of the piles on which that wall rests; an accident which 
threatened for some time the entire demolition of these works: 
but by sinking a shaft, and applying masonry between the 
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remaining upper surface of the soil and the bottom of the 
wall, a new degree of stability has been given to it; and 
there is now, we believe, every reasonable expectation of the 
successful termination of these important constructions. 

In describing Portsmouth, the largest and most magnificent 
of all our naval establishments, the author has extended his 
account of its various departments through three distinct 
chapters ; the first relating to the Dock-yard, the second to the 
Victualling-office, and the third to Haslar Hospital: — but 
his remarks here are rather more of a general character than 
those to which we have referred in the other yards. This 
circumstance may perhaps be explained by the impediments 
thrown in his way when he visited this place, of which he 
complains in a note at the bottom of one of his pages. His 
orders for liberty of inspection were the same here as in other 
places, but the officers of the yard appeared to have treated 
him with some rudeness. We certainly were rather disap- 
pointed in not finding a more detailed account of the various 
mechanical processes going forwards at Portsmouth ; processes 
which we have frequently stood in admiration to behold, and 
which we should have been much pleased to have seen de- 
lineated by the pencil of the present author. It should be 
observed, however, that the celebrated block-machinery, and 
we suppose the copper-works, are purposely reserved for his 
projected work on naval architecture. The only drawings 
which he has given of the various interesting constructions at 
this port are elevations and ground plans of Haslar Hospital, 
and the long range of store-houses on the quay of the Dock- 
yard. 

The most important work carrying on at Plymouth is the 
Breakwater, the Dock-yard itself being the poorest in machin- 
ery of any of our establishments. In fact, the only subjects 
deserving particular notice here are the store-houses, which 
are certainly very fine, particularly the roofs; and the rope- 
walks, which are also on a grand scale. A short chapter is ap- 
propriated to a description of the Plymouth Naval Hospital, 
and a very accurate view of this noble building is given in 
one of the plates. — Another chapter and a plate are allotted 
to describe and illustrate the Breakwater, and the manner in 
which the operations are conducted: but we have already 
extended this article too far to allow us to analyse these descrip- 
tions. — Five other plates are occupied with delineations of 
the different species of British naval ordnance. 

Having throughout this report combined our own remarks 
with those of the author, we have little to add in conclusion : 
but we cannot omit to observe that M. Dupin unquestionably 
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possesses great talent for observation and description; and 
that, with one exception only, we have little reason to com- 
plain of his candour. The work altogether cannot fail of 


being interesting not only to foreigners, ‘but to a considerable 
class of Englishmen. 





Art. VII. C£uvres Completes de M. Necker, &c.; i.e. The Com- 
plete Works of M. Necker, published by the Baron pg Stain 
Ho.stTe1n, his Grandson. Vols. IV—VIII. 8vo. Paris. 1821. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. 


|= first three volumes of M. Necker’s collective works 

were noticed in our last Appendix, p. 491.; and to that 
article the reader may be referred for a short biographical 
sketch of this celebrated individual.* We have now received 
five other volumes of the series, the contents of which it will 
suffice briefly to indicate. 

Vols. IV. and V. are entirely occupied with the work De 
? Administration des Finances, which appeared first in 1784; 
and which produced on public opinion an impression so de- 
cidedly favourable to the author’s plans of reform, that it 
occasioned in less than four years his recall into a ministerial 
situation for the purpose of carrying them into effect. 

Voi. VI. contains a commentary on the official conduct of 
M. Necker, written by himself, for the purpose of circulating 
various observations explanatory or apolegetic as to his views : 
this extensive pamphlet first appeared in 1791. 

The seventh volume comprehends a greet variety of docu- 
ments relative to the third administration of M. Necker ; such 
as a Speech delivered at the Hotel de Ville on the 30th of 
July, 1789; Two Schemes of Loans ; a Letter from the King 
to the Archbishops and Bishops; Pamphlets relative to the 
Veto, the Finances, and the Dearth of Corn; Project of a 
National Bank; Means of filling up the Defczt (a remark- 
able and well argued Pamphlet); Observations on various 
Taxes and Lists of Assessments; Protests against the 
Issue of Assignats; Observations on the charitable Employ- 
ment of Labourers, on the Scarcity of Specie, and several 
other minor topics of legislation, concerning which it be- 
came the minister to record and defend his opinion. 

In the eighth volume, we have a Dissertation on the Exe- 
cutive Power in Great Nations ; ; endeavouring to shew that a 





* It was es mistake that in the title of that article only two 
volumes were mentioned ; the contents of the third being detailed 
la p. 405. 
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monarchical is preferable to a republican organization of it; 
although arbitrary, indefinite, and capricious authorities are 
allowed to be objectionable. As this treatise has less a tem- 
porary and occasional character than the previous writings, 
which were all prompted by the pressure of the moment, we 
will make an extract from the thirteenth chapter, which treats 
of the forms to be observed towards a king: 


‘ It is not merely by the help of the real prerogatives attached 
to the executive power, that the high consideration which it needs, 
and the imposing character of dignity implied in its action, are 
best to be formed and supported. It will ever be found indispens- 
able to surround the chief of the state with every thing that can 
overawe the imagination. We are all accessible to different kinds 
of impressions. A long education of our spiritual faculties, — 
the gift of leisure and of wealth,—may enable some of us to 
subject our impressions to the slow results of enlightened medi- 
tation: but the greater number of men, those who are obliged to 
allot to lucrative occupations the first developement of their 
powers, will always remain under the sway of the simplest ideas. 
This is no reproach to their intellect, but an inevitable conse- 
quence of their humble fortune. By an effect of these indestruc- 
tible truths, connected with our very nature and with our social 
position, it is necessary, in order to maintain in a great empire the 
mysterious links of subordination, to captivate alike both rapid 
sentiments and reflected sentiments. 

‘ The greater part of mankind, exclusively attentive to those 
ideas of pride or vanity which the lustre of their rank has inspired 
in princes, have been led to consider this splendor as indifferent 
to the interests of society ; and the petty philosophers of the times, 
taking a stride farther, have represented as a degradation to the 
citizen every mark of respect paid to the majesty of the monarch: 
— but the illusions of kings, as to the origin and spirit of these 
several acts of homage, must not be allowed to bewilder us, and 
to withdraw our regard from those primary ideas and general 
views, which have made a political element of the splendor of the 
throne, and of its mild influence on the imagination of men. 

‘ The National Assembly has not kept these primary ideas sufh- 
ciently present to its memory, or it has sacrificed them too lightly 
to passionate considerations. The more daily the prerogatives of 
the monarch were curtailed, the more essential it became carefully 
to preserve the habits of respect for his supreme rank. By re- 
ducing the efficacious means of ascendancy and authority, it was 
rendered the more necessary not to obscure his crown of beams. 
But I know not how our lawgivers can have always regarded the 
obedience of a great nation as a simple idea, which it sufficed to 
fix by an article of the law. It had been decreed that the execu- 
tive power should be confided to the hands of the monarch, but 
nothing was done definitely to constitute this power. ‘The French 
government has been declared monarchical, but the manner has 
not been discussed in which the majesty of the throne should be 
composed. The utility of a monarch docs not Consist, however, 
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in his title, but in all the accompaniments of royalty ; in those dif- 
ferent attributes which captivate attachment, impose respect, and 
command obedience. In short, and I am perhaps indicating a 
great topic for reflection, those sentiments have been despised 
which result from habit and opinion; and it has not been per- 
ceived that the authority of monarchy over these very sentiments 
is that which contra-distinguishes the line from the law, and lends 
him a peculiar force. 

‘ The National Assembly would perhaps have perceived all these 
truths, if it had not too early listened to the promptings of jealousy. 
It began by considering the king as a rival, instead of assuming in 
its legislative capacity to employ him as the principal actor in a 
monarchical government, and to assign him his part with prudence. 
During the session, he has been repeatedly called the first public 


Junctionary, instead of being recognized as the hereditary represent- 


ative of the nation; and it has not been perceived that to realize 
this rational denomination will require much of their work to be 
re-fashioned. What would be said of a painter, who, after having 
attempted on his canvass the figure of the most eminent deity of 
mythology, should perceive that he had not placed in heaven the 
master of the earth, and should expect to repair the important 
omission by writing the word Jupiter under his human figure ?” 

This passage may suffice to give some notion of the style of 
thinking and writing which distinguished M. Necker. We 
discern in it but little depth or clearness of idea, and little 
precision or picturesqueness of style: all is expressed in vague 
abstractions, — in general terms which aim at clothing trivial 
sentiments in important habiliments. He has the verbiage 
without the penetration of the philosopher, and his discus- 
sions rather reveal obstacles than conduct to decision. He 
hoped to lead by affecting docility, but had neither the force 
of reason nor the courage which, in difficult times, is requisite 
for practical command. Vanity was his greatest weakness, — 
benevolence of purpose his greatest strength, — moderation 
his guardian genius. 

Many more volumes are in the progress of impression, 
which we shall willingly announce in succession. — ‘The ninth 
and tenth have been delivered to us since the preceding pages 
were written. 





Art. VIII. Precis ou Histoire abrégée des Guerres de la Revolution 
Francaise, &c.; i.e. An Abridged History of the Wars of the 
French Revolution, from 1792 to 1815. By a Society of Mili- 
tary Men, under the Direction of M. Tissot, Professor of Latin 
Poetry in the College of France, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 18s. 


A voLUMINOUS Collection of the Victories and Conquests of 
the French Armies had been already published, when this 
Precis was undertaken: but an excess of detail and a parade 
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of military verbiage rendered that extensive commentary unfit 
for the purposes of popular history. The authors of this 
epitome have done well, therefore, to condense its turgid sub- 
stance, to omit its controversial criticism, to arrange its nar- 
rative in a more lucid order, and to give a proportion to its 
parts more commensurate with the relative influence of the 
events under contemplation. ‘This has been well performed ; 
and the Abridged History of the Wars of the French Revolution, 
now before us, merits the praise of a compendious yet sufli- 
ciently complete sketch of the operations of the French armies: 
but severe and partial estimates of the conduct of the adverse 
forces are occasionally interspersed; on which account it is 
important that military men, who have been engaged against 
the French, should peruse it with the vigilance of mistrust, 
and record such protests against its contents as may in places 
be requisite. With respect to the French themselves, how- 
ever, we do not discover any obvious marks of personal or | 
party prejudice; on the contrary, we perceive a courageous 
and independent as well as a judicious spirit of appreciation. 
The style is sunple, rapid, unaffected, and occasionally rises 
to eloquence, where a fine action is to be brought out for 
notice. Perhaps the narrative, like one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
poems, abounds too much with proper names ; and the desire 
of illustrating every thing eminent, within reach, has some- 
what tended to overload the reader’s memory with individu- 
alities, and to lessen the prominence by multiplying the 
competition of excellence. 

Five principal sections are pointed out in the table of con- 
tents, one being allotted to each of the five coalitions against 
France; and these sections are again subdivided into annals. 
Thus the campaigns of 1792, of 1793, of 1794, of 1795, of 
1796, of 1797, and of 1798, form successive rather than se- 
parate chapters of the military history of the first coalition. 
The second coalition terminates in 1803, the third in 1805, 
the fourth in 1811, and the fifth in 1815. The book is made 
to consist of two volumes: but the numeration of pages con- 
tinues through the second, which begins at page 421., and 
finishes at page 1102. 

At page 44. of the first volume, the evacuation of Toulon 
by the British is narrated in the following words : 


‘ The English, under the command of Admiral Lord Hood, had 
put Toulon in a respectable state of defence, when General Car- 
taux marched to this place with some troops, after the reduction 
of Marseilles. He was soon joined by General Dugommier, who 
brought reinforcements, and took the chief command of the army. 


It required all the wisdom of the measures pursued by this General, 
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in concert with Marescot, the commandant of the engineers, and 
all the vigour of the commissaries of the Convention, to secure 
the success of so difficult an enterprize as the recovery of Toulon, 
with means so weak as they possessed. The English had con- 
structed, on a height opposite to the village of Seine, a great 
redoubt, for which its precipitous form and successive rows of for- 
tification had acquired the name of Little Gibraltar. Surrounded 
with numerous palisades, with deep ditches, and felled trees, and 
defended by fifteen hundred men and thirty-six pieces of cannon, 
this redoubt was, in a manner, inaccessible; and perhaps our 
military annals furnish no finer action than the taking of this 
formidable work. Imagination would hardly invent the miracles 
which were then realities. Masters of all the outposts by means 
of efforts which triumphed over every obstacle of time and place, 
of men, of art, and of nature, the French at length inclosed the 
English in Toulon, and could direct their batteries on the town. 
The enemy, alarmed, decided to evacuate it; when these faithful 
friends of an unfortunate king set fire to the arsenal, to the store- 
houses of the marine, and to those ships which they could not 
carry off. At the sight of these flames, which illuminated the 
whole city, a cry of horror and rage arose in the republican army. 
All the soldiers demanded to be led to the attack in order to pre- 
vent the English from embarking, and punish them for their bar- 
barity, but it was too late. The galley-slaves, however, who had 
broken their chains, and had thrown themselves into the arsenal, 
were less ferocious than the English, and were occupied in extin- 
guishing those burning matches which the others had applied.’ 


In page 190. the battle of the bridge of Lodi is thus 
detailed : 


¢ This valiant band darted towards the bridge with cries of 
‘‘ Long live the Republic!” in spite of the fire of thirty field- 
pieces which swept it. In the middle of the bridge the grape- 
shot, so painfully fatal, occasioned some hesitation among these 
heroes, and a prolongation of the uncertainty might have disap- 
pointed the whole enterprize. Berthter, Massena, Cervoni, 
Dallemagne, and the intrepid Lannes, rushed in competition to 
support by their example the shaken valour of their soldiers. 
Altogether they cross the bridge, trample down the first line of 
the enemy, seize his cannon, and disperse his battalions. The 
Generals Augereau, Rusca, and Bayrand immediately followed at 
the head of their divisions, and decide the victory. The entire 
army of Sebottendorf would have been destroyed, if the French 
cavalry could have pursued the conquered: but General Beau- 
mont, who commanded it, had orders to ford the Adda at Moz- 
zanica, and to attack in flank. The ford was found scarcely 
practicable, and the cavalry did not arrive soon enough to com- 
plete the destruction of the enemy. 

‘ The affair of Lodi threw Beaulieu behind the Mincio, opened 
to us the gates of Pizzighettone and Cremona, and occasioned 
heavy losses to the Austrian army. This day, also, so — 
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for all the chiefs and all the soldiers, confirmed the reputation 
which Bonaparte had resolved to create for General Berthier: 
but, whatever Berthier may have done to justify the praise of a 


‘ehief who had already remarked in him the qualities which please 


a master, he could never support a comparison with Lannes for in- 
trepidity, with Serrurier for skill, or with Massena for coolness 
and talent of command. Berthier was born to obey a great cap- 
tain, like a good officer : but Massena was worthy to second even 
Bonaparte, to support him by his strength of mind, and sometimes 
to equal him by importance of success.’ 


Our readers will perceive in this paragraph a precision and 
boldness of critical appreciation; and that care is taken to 
bring out the peculiar and distinct personal qualities of the 
rarious French Generals who come under notice. Thus public 
opinion is prepared to award to every one his due; and, if the 
prejudices of royalism should overlook their relative merit, a 
consolation is provided in national esteem. 

In the second volume, p. 524., Sir John Moore’s retreat 
is related with undeserved ridicule. Of the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, it is observed (p. 632.) that, if the English had 
used their advantages skilfully, they might have seized on 
Antwerp, and thence have promoted an important insurrec- 
tion in Holland and the north of Germany. — The conclud- 
ing part of the volume examines in great detail the peninsular 
war, and cannot fail to be essentially useful to the historian. 

. A translation of this work might require some corrective 
notes: but our native literature is still in want of so con- 
venient and brief an account of the principal campaigns of the 
late war. ‘The prodigious inutility of the contest ls its most 
remarkable feature. After battles which disposed of empires, 
and seemed to have ploughed up all the land-marks of geo- 
graphy, antient boundaries were mostly restored, and even 
governments re-assumed the form which they wore when it 


began. 





Art. 1X. Regni Vegetabilis Systema Naturale; sive Ordines, 
Genera, et Species Plantarum, secundum Methodi Naturalis 
normas digestarum et descriptarum; Auctore ‘AuG. PyRaMo 
DE CANDOLLE. Volumen Secundum; sistens Ordines Sex, 
nempe Berberideas, Podophylleas, Nympheaceas, Papaveraceas, 
Fumariaceas, et Cruciferas. 8vo. pp. 745. Paris, Strasburgh, 
and London, Treuttel and Wiirtz. 18521. Price UI. 1s. 


I? is with much satisfaction that we now announce the publi- 
cation of a second volume of the Natural System, by the 


accurate and indefatigable M. De Canpo.te. He proceeds in 
his 
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his labours with the same unwearied industry and minute cor- 
rectness, and with the same striking felicity in seizing on 
points of affinity and characteristic marks, which we so justly 
praised when noticing his former volume. (See M.R. 
vol. Ixxxvi.) Indeed, we are disposed to think that the pre- 
sent affords a still more favourable evidence of his talents and 
extensive botanical acquirements. In the first part of it, 
M. pr C. terminates his account of the first cohort of Thala- 
miflore, by the consideration of the orders Berberidee, Podo- 
phyllea, and Nymphaacee ; and the remainder is occupied 
with the second cohort of this sub-class, consisting of four 
orders, Papaveracea, Fumariacea, Cruciferae, and Capparidee : 
but the last of these is merely defined, the volume closing 
with the Cruciferae. In considering each order, the author 
commentes by an enumeration of synonyms, and then gives 
the general character. He next describes the fructification, 
and then the vegetation of the plants which it comprehends ; 
stating under the latter of these heads their shrubby or her- 
baceous nature, their duration, and the character of their 
leaves and inflorescence. Next follows the history of the or- 
der, which in most instances presents striking proofs of the 
wonderful progress of botanical knowlege in late years. 


‘ Although,’ says M. pe C., ‘the Crucifere be frequent in 
Greece and Italy, we find few of them described or even men- 
tioned in the writings of the antients. Scarcely 22 species can be 
certainly determined as occurring in the works of Hippocrates, 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny. C. Bauhin was acquainted 
with 141 species of Crucifere ; Tournefort with 240. Linné, who 
intentionally omitted many of the species, noted only in the pecu- 
liar phraseology of Tournefort, has described 234; Willdenow, 
413; Person, 504. Nine hundred species are now described ; and 
above seventy others, although admitted into books, are not yet 
sufficiently known to allow of their obtaining a place among accu- 
rately described plants. Of the nine hundred well ascertained 
species, I myself have seen 880. This remarkable increase in the 
order Crucifere is principally to be ascribed to the indefatigable 
exertions with which the distinguished botanists Fischer, Steven, 
Marschall & Biebenstein, Goldbach, and others, have prosecuted 
their examination of the indigenous plants of the Russian empire. 
Very many new species have also been recently discovered in 
various countries, by the celebrated Humboldt, Burchell, Lagasca,’ 
&e. (P. 142.) 

The succeeding object of the author’s attention, in consi- 
dering the orders, is the geographical distribution of the plants 
which they comprehend. 

‘The order Cruciferae, he remarks, ‘is peculiarly European ; 
since 166 species inhabit northern and central Europe, and 175 
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are found on the northern shores or islands of the Mediterranean’ 
sea. Forty-five species occur in northern Africa, from Mogadore 
to Alexandria: 184 in what are named the eastern countries, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Tauria, and Persia; 99 species in Siberia; 35 
in China, Japan, or India ; 16 in New Holland, and the islands of 
the southern ocean; 6 in the Isles of France and Bourbon; 70 in 
the southern promontory of Africa; 9 in the Canary islands or 
Madeira; 2 in St. Helena; 2 in the Caribbee islands ; 41 in South 
America; 48 in the northern division of the same continent; 5 
in the Aleutian islands, between North America and Kamschatka: 
and 35 species are now common to many parts of the globe. The 
41st degree of northern latitude appears to be the equatorial line 
of the Crucifer@ ; one half of them being found to the north, and 
the other to the south of that line. The Cructfere inhabit the 
most different situations; many are to be seen in exposed and 
sandy plains, while others select the highest peaks of mountains, 
close to perpetual snows, and constitute the extreme limit of vege- 
tation: others, again, which are very frequently detected in 
inhabited places, have been dispersed by man unconsciously over 
the whole surface of the globe.’ 


The consideration of the virtues of the plants of each 
respective order next succeeds, and then its affinities. At the 
close of the description of the orders, such general observ- 
ations are introduced on the subject of the classification of 
the genera, or other topics, as could not find a place under 
the preceding heads. 

Crucifere constitute the most important and extensive of all 
the orders yet described in detail by M.pE C. It corresponds 
to Tetradynamia of Linné, and includes the whole of that 
class, together with very many additions, which the rapid 
progress of the science has enabled the author to present now 
for the first time in a systematic and incorporated form. He 
has drawn up an useful conspectus of the genera of this order, 
exhibiting a double classification of them: in one of which 
the distinctive characters are taken from the fruit, and in the 
other from the cotyledons. On the former of these prin- 
ciples, we have the six following divisions: Siliquosa, Lati- 
septe, Angustisepta, Nucamentacea, Septulata, Lomentacee ; 
and on the latter we have the capital sections of Cotyledons 
accumbent and Cotyledons incumbent, which are afterward 
subdivided and distinguished into tribes. 

M. pr CANDOLLE continues, as in his former volume, to 
shew a propensity to the institution of new genera, but never 
(we think) without very sufficient reasons. Capsella Bursa 
Pastoris is now admitted by him instead of Thlaspi B. P. 
— Malcolmia of Brown is received; and Alliaria of Adanson 
assumes as species, Erysimum Alliaria and Raphanus a 
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under the names Offcinalis and Brachycarpa. To enter 
minutely, however, into the multiplied alterations, improve- 
ments, and new acquisitions, which the volume before us con- 
tains, would require a much greater space than we can at 
present allow; and we shall soon have an opportunity of 
adverting to M. pe CaNnboLtx’s merits at greater length. 

No exertion on the part of the author has been spared to 
render his work as accurate and complete as it can possibly be 
made: he has not only drawn his rich store of materials 
from all the published writings on botany, and from the col- 
lections of cultivated and dried plants in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, but he has availed himself of inedited 
manuscripts, and of facts communicated to him in the letters or 
conversation of botanists. Altogether, therefore, we do not 
hesitate to assert that this is by much the most extensive and 
most arduous undertaking which has been attempted since 
the publication of the Systema Nature of Linné ; and we may 
add that, as far as it has been hitherto carried, it excels all its 
predecessors in luminousness of arrangement, accuracy of 
description, and extent of erudite research. — At the close of 
the volume, we have a supplement to the Bibliotheca Botanica 
formerly given; containing thé titles, we believe, of all the 
new works in that department of science which have been 
published since the appearance of M. pr C.’s first volume. 





j 
Art. X. Des Systémes d'Economie Politique, &c. Par M 
GANILH. 


{ Art. concluded from vol. xciv. p. 516.) 


DAM SMITH was the first writer who explained clearly and 
va distinctly the nature of stock; the effects of its accumu- 
lation into capitals of different kinds, and the result of dif- 
ferent employments of those capitals. ‘The general stock of a 
country, being the same with that of all its members, divides 
itself into the same three portions into which the capital of 
individuals is divided, and each portion performs a distinct 
function. (Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. i.) ‘The first is 
that portion which is reserved for immediate consumption, 
and of which the characteristic is that it affords no revenue 
or profit; such as clothes, furniture, the houses in which we 
dwell, &c. The second portion is fixed capital; the charac- 
teristic of which is that it yields a profit without circulating 
or changing hands: such as instruments of trade, machinery, 
shops, warehouses, farm-buildings, granaries, and talents ; 
that is to say, the capital which is fixed and realized in the 
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individual who possesses them, by means of education, study, 
and instruction. ‘The third portion is circulating capital ; of 
which the characteristic is that it affords a revenue only by 
circulating and changing masters: such as money, which 
distributes the other two to their respective consumers; 
provisions, in the possession of the butcher, brewer, farmer, 
corn-merchant, &c. ;. materials for making clothes, furniture, 
buildings, &c.; and, lastly, work already made up and com- 
pleted, but as yet remaining in the hands of the manufacturer 
or merchant for sale. All fixed capital is originally derived 
from circulating capital, requires to be continually supported 
by it, and can yield no revenue but by its assistance. Some 
modern writers (M. Say and M. Canard) rank land, mines, 
and fisheries, as capital; regarding them as instruments of 
production, and analogous to machines employed for that pur- 
pose. Although it may be true that these are the three great 
sources that supply the portion of the circulating capital of a 
country which is annually and hourly withdrawn from it; and 
although, as Dr. Smith has observed, ‘* Land even replaces, 
in part at least, the capitals with which fisheries and mines 
are cultivated ; for it is the produce of land which draws the 
fish from the waters, and the produce of the surface of the 
earth which extracts the minerals from its bowels ;” yet land, 
mines, and fisheries, all require both a fixed and a circulating 
capital to be employed on them. 

M. Gana thinks that ‘ we shall form an exact and com- 
plete idea of capitals, if we consider them as composed of the 
products of labour, employed in the production of objects cal- 
culated to satisfy the wants or promote the enjoyments of 
men :’ (book iii. chap. i.) but, however comprehensive, and in 
that sense complete, this definition may be, it is not so dis- 
criminative as that of Adam Smith; for land, mines, and 
fisheries, stripped of the implements and machinery by means 
of which they are worked, would hardly merit the denomin- 
ation of capital: their spontaneous produce being scarcely any 
thing. Withdraw from land its culture, and from fisheries 
their boats, nets, the arts of salting, drying, curing, &c. which 
they require; take from mines the various machinery by which 
their ores are obtained from the bowels of the earth, smelted, 
&c.; what remains? Yet all these implements and arts are 
labour under different forms: that great source from which 
alone every thing useful and valuable is obtained. Capitals, 
says Dr. Smith, are increased by parsimony and diminished 
by prodigality ; — parsimony and not industry is the imme- 
diate cause of the increase of capital. Industry, indeed, pro- 
vides the subject which parsimony accumulates: but, whatever 
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industry might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store 
up, the capital would never be the greater. (Wealth of Nations, 
b. ii, ch. ii.) Lord Lauderdale, in the fourth chapter of his 
‘*‘ Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth,” 
has adduced some delusive and unsound reasoning against the 
doctrine that economy is a public benefit. * If pushed be- 
yond its due bounds,” says he, “ the public would suffer by 
this love of accumulation, first, in the creation of a capital 
larger than is wanted ; and, secondly, by withdrawing a part 
of the encouragement to reproduction.” If pushed beyond its 
due bounds — yes: but this very qualification is in fact giving 
up the point. His Lordship begins by scattering general 
invectives against the doctrine of those who esteem thriftiness 
to be prefer: able to prodigality, with reference to society; and 
then we find him qualifying his censure by stating that his 
reasons are applicable only to an excess of accumulation : — 
which, we humbly presume, nobody ever thought of denying. 
Nobody would contend for the advantages of an excessive ac- 
cumulation of capital: that is to say, of adding still more by 
parsimony to an amount of capital already greater, by the 
terms of the supposition, than can be profitably employed : — 
but a general denunciation against accumulation is surely very 
unnecessary, not to say injurious. A few misers, tottering on 
the verge of insanity, may hoard and bury up their useless 
-wealth: but, taking society at large, men accumulate only for 
the purpose of future expenditure ; they abstain, for the sake 
of future enjoyment; and they labour, to give additional zest 
to repose. ‘The accumulation of capital, therefore, ultimately 


gives existence and employment to additional numbers of 
mankind, and, in creating more labour, it is the occasion of 


greater consumption. M. Ganiin has combated Lord Lau- 
-derdale’s doctrine with great ability ; and indeed, throughout, 
the book which treats on the formation, employment, and 


effects of capitals, exhibits much acuteness and force of 


argument. 

When Adam Smith speaks of the advantages of frugality, 
he is quite willing to concede that ‘ great nations are never im- 
poverished by private though they sometimes are by public 
prodigality and misconduct ;” 3 adding that the whole or near ly 
the whole public revenue is in most countries employed in 
maintaining unproductive hands. “ It is the highest imper- 
tinence, therefor e,” he goes on to say, ** and presumption in 
kings and ministers to ‘pretend to watch over the economy of 
private people, and to restrain their expence either by sump- 
tuary laws, or by prohibiting the importation of foreign 
luxuries. ‘They are themselves, always and without any 
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exception, the greatest spendthrifts in the society. Let them 
look well after their own expence, and they may safely trust 
private people with theirs. If their own extravagance does 
not ruin the state, that of their subjects never will.” (B. ii. 
ch. ili.) Perhaps, the difference, however, is more in appear- 
ance than reality between Lord Lauderdale and M. Gani.u. 
The latter says that ‘ wealth is the excess of the products of 
labour beyond consumption.’ This excess, it is obvious, can 
only be effected in two ways, viz. by consuming less or pro- 
ducing more. Accumulation, then, is equally the result of 
both these operations; that is, of greater frugality as well as 
of greater industry : — but frugality in the first instance leads 
to industry in the second: setting it in motion and giving it 
encouragement by preparing a capital to pay for its future and 
increased exertions. ‘ Popular prejudice,” says Lord Lau- 
derdale, (ch. iv. p. 209.) ‘has pointed out parsimony, or 
accumulation, by a man’s depriving himself of the objects of 
desire to which his fortune entitles him (the usual means of 
increasing private fortune), as the most active means of 
increasing public wealth.” When political economists, how- 
ever, speak of parsimony, we conceive they do it not abstract- 
edly, but with reference to resources; parsimony is not 
recommended as a virtue per se, but as the means of increas- 
ing an amount of capital, which may ultimately lead to still 
reater consumption. Economy, then, is recommended by Dr. 
mith, by the present, and by nearly all other writers, as the 
most efficient means of leading to that extension, and, if we 
may use the term, prodigality of consumption which is advo- 
cated by his Lordship: who, making an ill-founded and para- 
doxical distinction between individual riches and _ public 

wealth, would, as it appears to us, begin at the wrong end. 
Indeed, Lord Lauderdale has amused himself with one of 
the most sophistical positions that ingenuity, in its most 
wanton and sportive moments, ever imagined. It is, not only 
that the capital of a society is not the same as the aggregate 
capitals of all the individual members of that society, but 
‘‘ that in proportion as the riches of individuals are increased 
by an augmentation of the value of any commodity, the 
wealth of the nation is generally diminished; and in propor- 
tion as the mass of individual riches is diminished by the 
diminution of the value of any commodity, the national opu- 
lence is generally increased.” (Ch. ii. p. 50.) The way by which 
his Lordship arrives at such a conclusion is this: he defines 
public wealth * to consist of all that man desires, as useful or 
delightful to him.” The more of these things, therefore, a 
nation can command, the more wealthy it is: —but he de- 
fines 
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fines individual riches **to consist of all that man desires as 


useful or delightful to him— which exists in a degree of 


scarcity.” (P. 56,57.) By adding this quality of scarceness, 
therefore, he makes the riches of individuals depend on the 
scarcity of the commodities which they possess, while the 
wealth of the nation depends on the abundance of them. 
The fallacy of this reasoning evidently arises from confound- 
ing absolute with relative, and exchangeable with intrinsic value. 
Suppose that half the springs of a country were to be sud- 
denly dried up, and that a scarcity of water was experienced, 
(we are taking one of his Lordship’s illustrations, p. 44.) the 
wealth of that country, consisting of “ all that is useful or 
delightful to man,” would be grievously diminished. It is 
certain, however, says Lord L., that the mass of individual 
riches would be increased: to the useful and delightful qua- 
lities of water which existed before, scarcity would now be 
added, for every spring would have its value, and the indi- 
vidual riches of the country would be augmented in a sum 
equal to the value of the fee-simple of all the wells. How 
so? The riches of those specific individuals, who had the 
good fortune to possess any of these wells, would indeed be 
increased by the transference of some part of the riches of 
other people in exchange for the water: but, inasmuch as 
these individuals were enriched, those other people would be 
impoverished; and how the bare transference of riches from 
one individual to another should add to the aggregate mass of 
them is beyond our political arithmetic to understand. 

Still farther to illustrate his proposition, Lord L. supposes 
as great an abundance of any species of food to be created in 
a country as there exists of water: then, the quality of scarce- 
ness being withdrawn from that article of food, it would 
cease to have value; and, by occasioning such an abundance, 
it follows that the sum-total of individual riches would be di- 
minished to an extent equal to the total value of that species of 
food, of which the value would by this means be destroyed ! 
According to this reasoning, in a country where every article 
of food is, by the terms of the supposition, allowed to exist 
in the same abundance as water; and where “ all that man 
desires as useful or delightful to him” is spread by the bene- 
ficence of nature in prodigality before him; in such a country, 
teeming with redundant wealth, all riches are destroyed, ex- 
tinct, annihilated ! A more — and wanton inversion of 
language was, surely, never hazarded. ; “a 

Lord Lauderdale reprobates accumulation, conceiving 
most erroneously that it operates to discourage future repro- 
duction. M.Ganixu and others cendemn prodigality — 
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for the same reason: because it discourages future reproduc- 
tion by cutting off the means of paying for it. <A desire to 
obtain the comforts and luxuries of life is universal; and, in 
an infinite majority of cases, it exists where the power of 
giving efficacy to it is absent: but the existence of the power 
to obtain these comforts and luxuries, unaccompanied by the 
desire, is a rare phenomenon. Yet his Lordship acknowleges 
that capital, in the progress of wealth and knowlege, is sub- 
ject to wonderful enlargement; although he asserts that it has 
its limits, beyond which it cannot with advantage be increased. 
‘¢ There must be at all times,” says he, (p.228.) ‘a point de- 
termined by the existing state of knowlege in the art of supplant- 
ing and performing labour with capital, beyond which capital 
cannot profitably be increased, and beyond which it will not 
naturaliy increase; because the quantity, when it exceeds that 
point, must increase in proportion to the demand for it, and 
its value must of consequence diminish in such a manner as 
effectually to check its augmentation.” If there be a point, 
as the boy fancied who ran to reach it, at which the Rainbow 
touches the earth, and where he expected to find a bag of 
money under the turf, it has never yet been discovered ; and 
there is no greater chance of discovering the point beyond 
which capital may not, with advantage, be increased and em- 
ployed. Such advantageous increase and employment, if 
not infinite, are illimitable. ‘The number of labourers, who at 
once furnish productions and promote consumption, may go 
on indefinitely to enlarge with an augmenting population. 
If it overflows its bank in one channel, it will work for itself 
another, and another, meandering over the immeasurable 
surface of human society, and every where spreading fertility 
in its progress.) We may apply to it the language of the 
Poet, and say, 





“ T'rom its prolific springs, 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take ; 
The laughing flowers that round them blow 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow.” 


When, through an increase of capital, wages rise, and the 
profits of stock are lowered, labourers become more active 
consumers ; they have a greater command over the necessaries 
aml over the enjoyments of life; they have the means super- 
added to the natural desire to consume: but an increase of 
capital must come from accumulation, and accumulation from 
the excess of production beyond consumption. Lord Lau- 
derdale is fearful that. the spirit of accumulation may be 
‘carried too far, so-as'to be indulged without any ulterior object 
; Thus 
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Thus he observes that, after food and clothing, — the objects 
of universal desire, —all farther desires with regard to wealth 
arise ‘from the possession of it, which man alone has the 
faculty of increasing by his own exertions. A poor man eats 
coarse bread, satisfies his thirst with water, covers himself 
with rags, and lies on straw, but even in that state enjoys 
contentment. Increase his wealth, and his desires extend 
themselves : he eats better bread, drinks some liquor prepared 
by art, clothes himself better, and naturally enlarges his de- 
sires to views of comfort: till from comforts he proceed to 
luxuries. In the mercantile sense of the word, demand is 
not to be considered as a mere wish or desire, but as a de- 
sire attended with the means of acquiring the object of it. It 
is most important to remark, his Lordship says, that, though 
the mere wish or desire of possessing can never furnish the 
means of acquiring, yet a little observation on the conduct of 
men shews us that the means of acquiring will very certainly 
and very rapidly instil the desire of possessing. (P. 315.) We 
contend that the desire of possessing does furnish the means 
of acquiring : our desires always exceed our possessions; and 
** enough is a little more than we have.” — Every thing is ob- 
tained originally by labour: the desire of possessing, then, in 
stimulating to exertions of labour, does furnish the means of 
acquiring, however those means may be forcibly diminished 
by excessive taxation. Consumption is the measure of pro- 
duction, because no one will long continue to produce com- 
modities for which he cannot find consumers. ‘That there 
may be a temporary excess of production, however, the state 
of every market in Europe since the peace has abundantly 
testified ; and this excess must arise from a miscalculation 
as to the taste or as to the means of consumers: but the 
infinite diversity of the former must prevent it from having 
more than a local and transient operation. Excessive taxa- 
tion, like a stroke of the palsy, withers the strength of the 
labourer’s arm, and his hard earnings are transferred to the 
idle classes of society. Here has been the main miscaleul- 
ation: the people have been every where impoverished by 
war: they have the desire to consume, but not the means. 
The difference between Adam Smith and M. Gani1y, as to 
the formation of capital, arises from their different views re- 
specting the nature of labour. The former, it is well known, 
distinguishes labour into two sorts, one that adds to the value 
of the subject on which it is bestowed, and is denominated pro- 
ductive; the other, which makes. no such addition, is there- 
fore called unproductive. Mr. Malthus also regards this 
distinction of Dr. Smith as the corner-stone of his work, - 
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the foundation on which the chief weight of his reasoning re- 
poses. Our readers, if they will take the trouble of referring 
to the former part of this article, will see that M. GaniLy 
does not restrict the term productiveness to any peculiar kind 
of labour, but contends that it is common to all sorts and de- 
scriptions of labour, because each has an exchangeable value : 
indeed, it would not be called into existence without that value. 
This was particularly the object of investigation in the first 
three chapters of the second book, and it is revived here 
with an especial reference to M. Say and to Mr. Malthus ; 
the latter of whom, in his work on Political Economy, had 
expressed his dissent from M. Ganiin’s theory. Moreover, 
the author before us, a strenuous advocate of the mercantile 
system, will not allow the superior productiveness of agri- 
cultural labour, for which Dr. Smith contends; because it 
limits accumulation, and because the distribution of its pro- 
ducts offers little encouragement to works of ingenuity, to 
arts, and to sciences. * 

While Mr. Malthus considers the distinction of Adam Smith 
as the corner-stone of his work, he nevertheless seems to feel 
the force of M. GaniLu’s objection to it, and actually sug- 
gests the substitution of the terms more or less productive to 
the terms productive and unproductive: (ch.i. sec. 2.) but 
this is giving up the very point in dispute, and M. Ganity 
may well charge him with being an accomplice in the heresy 
which he denounces. No labour is unproductive. Mr. M. 
first combats the doctrine, but immediately satisfies himself 
with graduating a scale of the productiveness of labour, leav- 
ing sterility below zero. 


‘Is the labour of servants,’ says M. Ganitn, ‘ and of those 
classes whom Adam Smith calls unproductive, in point of fact 
more or less productive of wealth than the labour of husbandmen 
and manufacturers ? That depends entirely on the value which 
exchange gives to their respective labours. If exchange assigns to 
the labour of a servant the value of a thousand francs, and to that 
of an husbandman or a manufacturer only five hundred, we must 
conclude that the labour of the servant contributes twice as much 
to the production of wealth as that of the manufacturer or hus- 
bandman. How can it be otherwise, as long as the labour of 
the former receives in payment twice as much material products as 
the latter ? For how is it possible to conceive that the most wealth 
proceeds from that labour which has the least value in exchange, 
and is consequently the worst paid ? — In vain is it objected that, if 


* See farther observations on productive and unproductive 
classes, in Art. II. of our Review for September, published with 


this Appendix. 
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the labour of servants be equally productive with that of husband- 
men and manufacturers, it is not very obvious why the general 
savings of a country should not be employed in maintaining the 
former, not only without being dissipated, but even with a con- 
stant augmentation of value. The speciousness of this objection 
consists in assuming that the productiveness of each sort of la- 
bour depends on its co-operation in the production of material 
objects ; that material production constitutes wealth; and that 
production and wealth are identical. We forget that production 
is not wealth unless it meets with consumption, and that exchange 
determines the degree in which it contributes to the formation of 
wealth.’ — ‘ As long as we refuse to acknowlege that it is from the 
union of all sorts of labours, of all productions, of all exchanges, 
and of all consumptions, that wealth is derived, we shall have 
false and incomplete notions of its nature, its causes, and its effects 
on civil society.’ (Vol. i. p. 293.) 


On the operation of the funding system, we find this author 
in opposition to Adam Smith. We shall not plunge our 
readers into the troubled waters of this controversy, but we 
cannot pass without notice a criticism to which we by no means 
assent. . 

Dr. Smith says that, when the public expence is defrayed 
by funding, it is defrayed by the annual destruction of some 
capital which had before existed in the country; that a cer- 
tain portion of the annual produce is turned away from serv- 
ing in the function of a capital, to serve in that of a revenue ; 
to be spent and wasted, generally in the course of the year, 
without even the hope of reproduction. Were the expence 
of war to be defrayed always by a revenue raised within the 
year, the taxes from which it was drawn would last no longer 
than the war itself. War would not necessarily occasion the 
destruction of old, and peace would occasion the accumulation 
of new capitals. Wars would be more speedily concluded and 
less wantonly undertaken. The people, feeling, during the 
continuance of war, the complete burden of it, would soon 
grow weary, and the government would not carry it on longer 
than it was necessary. (Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. iii. 
passim.) 

Is there not abundance of good sense in all this? No, says 
M. Gani, the experience of ages contradicts the position: , 


‘ In no age or country has war been subservient to the means 
of carrying it on: the passions which are engaged neither embar- 
rass themselves with what it may cost, nor with the evils which it 
may entail. When both ordinary and extraordinary resources are 
exhausted, it is carried on by plunder ; and its miseries, far from 
accelerating, retard the period of its duration. It is only since 
Joans have furnished the means of defraying its expences, that it 
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has lost any of its intensity and exasperation ; that it has been of 
shorter duration, and, if I may say so, less fatal to the people. 
Each year of war renders the necessary loan more difficult and 
more ruinous ; belligerent parties are annually reminded of the 


exhaustion of their strength ; and this periodical memento compels’ 


them, in spite of themselves, to contemplate a peace, and to ter- 
minate a war of which the expences are ruinous, and the objects 
are almost always delusive.’ (Book iii. chap. iv.) 


How any body could have penned this paragraph, who had 
not shut his eyes against the political state of Europe during 
the last five-and-twenty years, is perfectly astonishing. It 
seems to us that nothing could have furnished a commentary 
on Dr. Smith’s opinions more firmly establishing their truth, 
than the history of Europe during that period, and the present 
impoverished state of the people in every part of it. So great, 
so ruinous has been the funding system in this country, that 
the multiplication of taxes, which it has brought with it, has 
as much impaired the ability of private individuals to accumu- 
late in time of peace, as the other system would have done 
in time of war. M. Ganiin’s elaborate eulogy on the Sinking 
Fund comes rather too late to be of use to us: where is it to be 
found ? 

We have already extended this article to such a length, 
that many subjects of discussion must be unnoticed: a cir- 
cumstance the less to be regretted, however, as there are few 
if any of them which have not been introduced in some of the 
numerous articles that have appeared in our Review on works 
relating to political economy. We must now be very brief. 

Some person has observed that the search after an invariable 
standard of value is like the search after the philosopher’s 
stone. Most writers agree that no such standard exists, and 
yet all, feeling the immense value of this imaginary measure, 
still continue to look for it. Lord Lauderdale brings forwards 
several passages from Adam Smith that are not easily recon- 
cileable with each other; some stating his opinion that labour 
may be considered as an accurate standard of value, and others 
shewing that labour itself is subject to as much variation of 
value as other commodities, not only at different times and 
places, but at the same time and place. Adam Smith, how- 
ever, when he says (b.i. ch. v.) that “ labour alone, never 
varying, is alone the ultimate and real standard by which the 
value of all commodities can at all times and places be esti- 
mated and compared,” in the very same page qualifies and ex- 
plains the dogma by saying that labour, in the popular sense, 
‘‘ like other commodities, may be said to have a real and a 
nominal price.” M.GanitH quotes Lord Lauderdale’s re- 
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futation: but we conceive that Dr. Smith no more intended 
to represent labour as a perfect and immutable standard of 
value, unaffected by the proportion of supply to demand, of 
science, skill, dexterity, &c., than that Mr. Ricardo, who like- 
wise regards the quantity of labour (or in other words the 
cost of production) as the real foundation of all exchangeable 
value, intended so to represent it, because in his Principles 
of Political Economy he adopts it as the best approximation 
to an invariable standard that can be found ; being that which, 
more or less, enters into every other commodity, and is every 
instant brought to market in some shape to be exchanged. 
M. Gani1u, dissatisfied with any thing short of perfection, 
opposes at considerable length (and not without much in- 
genuity) the adoption of Mr. Ricardo’s standard, and allows 
of no other than exchangeable value; ‘ the market,’ says he, 
‘is the universal and only law of all values.’ (Book v. chap. ii.) 
Mr. Ricardo, we presume, would not deny this, or that the 
market promulgates and dispenses the law of values: but he 
would say that labour makes that law: labour sets the value, 
the market proclaims it. 

In a chapter intitled, ‘ Which is the most advantageous to a 
Country, its Foreign or Domestic Commerce ?’ in opposition to 
Adam Smith the award is given to the former; and in another, 
(book v. chap. vi.) which treats of corporations and privileged 
companies, M. GanitH agrees with the great father of 
political economy that they are nuisances which ought to 
be abolished. We are not a little startled, however, to find 
him advocating bounties, drawbacks, &c., which are onl 
branches of the tree that he had just before whetted his axe 
(as we thought) to cut down. ‘The arguments of Adam Smith 
on this subject (book iv. chap. v.) are too well known to need 
repetition here, however slender may have been their practical 
effect. MM. Ganiiu thus combats them : 


‘ If, as there is every reason to believe, a bounty has for its 
object the extension of national commerce by requiring only a 
smaller profit, or the securing a preference of national over local 
commerce, it must be acknowleged that a bounty, far from being 
burdensome to the country which grants it, is highly profitable. 
Thus, for instance, if an English merchant, whose capital employed 
in England returns 10 per cent., could only employ it in France 
with a profit of 5 per cent., would the English government be 
charged with folly or blindness, if it granted to this merchant a 
bounty of 5 per cent., which would raise the profits of his capital 
to the ordinary rate of interest ? W ould not this sacrifice, made 
by the government to the extension of its commerce, be compen- 
sated by the advantage of 5 per cent. paid by the stranger, by the 
salaries which the capital advanced pays to the workmen — 
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and by the rent which the products of the soil consumed in this 
commerce would guarantee to the English land-owner? Such a 
sacrifice would be well made ; not oppressive to England, but, on 
the contrary, very profitable ; and the case would be still stronger, 
if this bounty could have the effect of insuring the sale of English 
manufactures to the prejudice of those of France : — if it could so 
effectually ruin them as to compel their abandonment. In this 
case, England would find in its bounty the double advantage of 
having arrested the progress of French industry, and of having ex- 
tended the power of its own industry and its own commerce.’ 


(Vol. ii. p. 267.) 


The argument is afterward extended to favour bounties on 
the exportation of corn, on the principle that such bounties 
encourage an increased production of corn equal to the entire 
quantity exported. Now, with reference to the supposition 
just quoted, it may be observed that it is taken for granted 
to be the interest of one country to destroy the industry of 
another with which it has commercial dealings! Push the 
principle to its extent. If it be advantageous for England to 
destroy one branch of French industry, it is equally beneficial 
to destroy another and another, till at last France would have 
no means of purchasing from England those very manufactures 
which she had encouraged by means of a bounty. This is the 
demonstratio ad absurdum. What becomes of the boasted ex- 
tension of the foreign market for England, if England has 
impoverished her customer? It is clear that no government 
can have occasion to encourage any branch of its domestic in- 
dustry, to which local or political circumstances, soil, climate, 
peculiar dexterity, &c., have already given a superiority: these 
circumstances are the true bounty which nature has conferred 
and art has improved. It cannot be necessary, for instance, 
that France should encourage by a bounty its silk manufac- 
tures, or England its cottons: trade being free, the one would 
advantageously exchange against the other. Those branches 
of industry, then, can alone require a bounty for their encou- 
ragement, which, in consequence of some disadvantages, are 
unable to fight their own way in open competition. Yet such 
branches of industry are better without a bounty than with it, 
and it is better to let them alone. Although, however, France 
can have no occasion to encourage her silk-manufactures by a 
bounty, yet, as England, according to M. GaniLn, would 
find it her interest to destroy them and introduce her own, it 
would certainly be very necessary for the latter, in order to 
accomplish the hopeful purpose, to offer an enormous bounty 
to the looms of Spital-fields. Now, who is to pay this bounty ? 


It must be levied by a tax on the people at large, and a o 
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of it would therefore be paid by the Spital-field weavers them- 


selves. The necessity of a bounty, to raise the returns of 
capital 4 in a given direction to the average level of 
the returns of capital employed in others, implies and proves 
that the former is a disadvantageous direction ; and the author, 
in another chapter, (vol. ii. p. 240.) has quoted with just ap- 
probation a passage from Adam Smith, where he says that it 
is a maxim of every prudent father of a family not to make 
that at home which he can buy cheaper abroad: the tailor 
does not make his own shoes, nor the shoemaker his own 
clothes, but each buys of the other ; finding it more to his own 
advantage to encourage the industry of his neighbour in that 
direction in which he has been accustomed to employ it with 
skill and success, than to exercise his own in a business which 
he does not understand. 

We must here give a parting salute to M. Ganitu. Gene- 
rally speaking, we have had the pleasure of agreeing with his 
positions, and he certainly is a clear and animated writer. 
The task in which he engaged, of condensing the opinions of 
the most celebrated authors on political economy, was a labo- 
rious undertaking, and he has executed it with much fairness, 
ability, and compression. Our readers will have observed, 
too, that he is by no means to be considered as a compiler 
merely, or a barren retailer of the doctrines of other people, 
much close and original reasoning being to be found in these 
volumes. <A translation of them would probably be very 
acceptable to the English public. 





Art. XI. Mémoires Historiques, Politiques, et Littfraires, &c.; 
i.e. Historical, Political, and Literary Memoirs relative to the 
Kingdom of Naples. By Count Grecory Orvorr, Senator of 
Russia. Published with Notes and Additions by Amoury Duval, 
Member of the Royal Institute of France. 5Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1819—1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 11. 16s. 


W E announce under this modest title a comprehensive and 
ingenious work, from the pen of a Russian nobleman of 
great talents and considerable erudition : who wrote it in the 
French language during a long residence at Naples, and, on 
his return to Russia, placed the MS. in the hands of M. Duval 
for publication. In our opinion, the Count was fortunate in 
this choice; since, in the character of editor, M. Duval has 
enriched the Memoirs by a copious and elaborate commen- 
tary, without incumbering the text by his annotation, The 
author, indeed, seems rather to have had in view an historical 
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disquisition on the events, antient and modern, relative to» 
that part of Italy which constitutes the Neapolitan kingdom, 
than a history properly so called: he therefore passed some- 
what too lightly over many important transactions, which the 
general reader requires to be more developed; and, as if 
fearful of impeding the progress of his narration, he was 
rather sparing of those biographical sketches which impart so 
much interest to books of this description. We think, con- 
sequently, that M. Duval’s commentary will be found not 
merely an useful but a requisite supplement. 

The Memoirs are divided into three parts; of which the 
first is strictly historical, being the whole chain of Neapolitan 
events from the remotest antiquity to the present.time. The 
second treats of the policy and legislation of that country 
during the Roman domination, — the revolutions effected by 
conquest and invasion, — and the changes produced by the 
different characters of the successive dynasties ; concluding 
with a picture of the political condition of Naples in 1806, 
the subversion of the government at that period, and the state 
of its law and policy at the very moment when the author un- 
dertook his task. The third part is perfectly original, for it 
is exclusively dedicated to the history of Neapolitan literature ; 
comprehending transient views of the state of letters during 
the time of the Greeks and Romans, with more detailed no- 
tices of it in the middle ages, and from the revival of learning 
to the present day. We term this part of Count OrLorr’s 
work original, because, although many eminent writers in all 
the departments of taste and learning have contributed to the 
reputation of Neapolitan literature, it has hitherto excited but 
little notice among the enlightened nations of Europe. 

That this publication supplies a destderatum in historic 
literature, the editor has satisfactorily proved in his preface 
and the supplementary note annexed to it. It seems that 
France is peculiarly barren of Neapolitan history; there being 
scarcely any other general history of Naples in French than 
that which appeared in 1741, under the title of Histozre des 
Rois des deux Siciles, de la Maison de France, by M. Egly. 
Even that production occupies too limited a space to comprize 
any considerable portion of the most momentous times of the 
history; and the rest are, for the most part, professed abridg- 
ments, such as that which was prefixed to the Voyage pitto- 
resque de Naples et de Sicile, and that which Lalande has in- 
serted in the sixth volume of his travels, being merely meagre 
extracts from the great history of Giannone ; — or they are 
particular memoirs of detached passages in the history of 
Naples, such as the celebrated revolution of Masaniello, or the 
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narratives of the Duke de Guise and the Count de Modena. 
The editor’s note places also in a still stronger light the utility 
of an historical treatise like that which is before us, by g giving 
an excellent list and account of the Italian historians of Naples. 


After a masterly summary of their merits and defects, M. Duval 
thus concludes : 


‘ In all these histories, antient or modern, we look in vain for 
that which readers of the present day require, nay demand from 
historians; viz. philosophical speculations on the destinies of na- 
tions, their laws, and constitutions, with instructive reflections 
on the course and progress of science, industry, 4nd commerce. 
In those works, kings appear almost exclusively on the stage, with 
their ministers and their armies ;— while the ereat bulk of the 
people are scarcely introduced, unless at a fi aint and obscure dis- 
tance. 


It may naturally be inferred that Count Oxtorr has given 
more expansion and particularity to the modern than the 
antient transactions of his history. He begins, thercfore, 


with a slight sketch of the origin of the ‘ primitive people of 


that part of It: aly which now constitutes the kingdom of Naples, 
and of its most celebrated antient cities.’ »* this remote 
region of antiquity, his materials are of course scanty and 
insufficient : for tume, barbarian invasions, and sudden tran- 
sitions of government, have not left many authentic monuments 
of those rmnete epochs. Nor is the defect supplied by a few 
fragments of sculpture, and the broken and mutilated remains 
of antient authors, which hs ave always been subjects of endless 
discussions and controversies among the learned. ‘The author 
makes the following just observations on the obscurity of this 
part of his subject: 


‘ The history of tlie early people of Italy is concealed by a two- 
fold veil, that of time and that of fable. ‘Not a single work is ex- 
tant of ne writers, who could alone have conc duct ed us through 
this immense labyrinth ; ; we mean, the authors who preceded the 
establishment of the schools of M agna Grecia, an era whicli nearly 
corresponds with that of the expulsion of kings from Rome. The 
Greek historians are su ispicious authorities in more peapocts than 
one, when they advance opinions relative to the people who were 
civilized or invaded by colonies from Greece. Carried away by 
a lofty imagination, they only transmitted fables respecting those 

remote times ; and, proud of the pre-el minence of their countr y in 

etters and arts, they attributed to it the honour of being exclu- 
ee the ae uctress of nations. ‘The practice, common in 
Greece, of sending out colonies, cherished this presumptuous 
notion; and the celebrity, which Italy so justly obtained, made 
it a peculiar object of attention to the Greeks, and the subject of 
their most fanciful conceptions. 

-App. Rev. VoL. xcv. Mm ‘The 
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_ € The Romans would have left to posterity much more correct 
information as to the antient state of the people of Italy, for they 
carefully consigned the most important transactions of their age 
to their pontifical annals: but the writings of their first historians 
have not descended to us, and the loss is irreparable. Cornelius 
Nepos tells us that M. Porcius Cato (the Censor) had dedicated 
the twelfth book of his “‘ Histories,” to the origin of the towns of 
Italy, and that it contained interesting researches into their first 
foundation *; but we are acquainted with nothing more than frag- 
ments of this work. Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Dion, have traced the early history of the Romans, sparing 
neither time nor labour to acquit themselves of so immense 
and difficult a task. They were well acquainted with the events 
of past ages, by consulting the works of the most eminent authors 
who preceded them, as well as the most learned of their contem- 
poraries ; and their writings would have been of the greatest aid 
to us, if time had not in a great degree mutilated or destroyed 
them. 

‘ Plutarch, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, have not supplied the 
loss; and in such a dearth of materials, it will be evident how em- 
barrassing it is to fix authentically the origin of the people of 
Italy. Dionysius attributed it to the Greeks, and his opinion was 
generally received by the antients, but has been controverted by 
the moderns, who are divided on the subject. Some trace it to the 
Celts, others to the Phenicians, and others to Crete. Without 
meaning to deny that these migrations took place, we must re- 
mark that it is still evident that this beautiful country was not 
destitute of indigenous inhabitants, when foreigners arrived there. 
These people experienced no doubt nearly the same fate as those 
nations of America, whom the Europeans despoiled of all that 
could mark them to posterity as civilized societies. It is for a 
similar reason that we know so little of the early nations of Italy.’ 
(P. 13—16.) 


These people are therefore described by the Roman pocts 
and historians not only as rude, cruel, and addicted to ra- 
pine, but even sometimes as canibals of gigantic stature, 
Count Ortorr, however, infers that, in ages still more re- 
mote, the peninsula abounded with the lights of civilization 
and refinement; and of such a state of things, he thinks, the 
reigns of Janus, Saturn, and Qznotrus lett imperishable re- 
cords. He is supported in this opinion by Justin and Macro- 
bius; of whom the former has given a captivating picture of 
the reign of Saturn, and the latter a description of the Saturn- 
alian games, which seems to prove that their institution was 











* Cornelius Nepos, (in M. Porcius Cato,) speaking of this work, 
says that in the second and third books, Cato explained unde 
queeque civitas orta sit Italica, 0b quam rem omnes origines vide- 
antur appellasse. 
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commemorative of the happiness of that early period.— Wisely, 
however, quitting this barren and perplexed ficld of contro- 
versy, the author contents himself with throwing a rapid 
vlance on the most celebrated of those people who have suc- 
cessively inhabited the country which is the subject of his re- 
search. Into this part of his inquiries we must decline to 
accompany him, though we cannot omit the remark with 
which he concludes it : 


‘ While we are thus giving the last touch to one of the most 
extensive pictures of antiquity, we ought to add that the freedom, 
which the Greek republics of Italy enjoyed, produced the activity 
and industry which in a short time rendered them prosperous, but 
which the more decidedly hastened their ruin. Cuma and Crotona, 
the most opulent among them, fell victims to their wealth, and to 
the luxury and corruption which it engendered. The Brutians, 
who during the fifth age of Rome made the Grecks tremble for 
their own safety, themselves lost their liberty under the Romans. 
Tarentum and Rhegium followed them into the same sepulchre, — 
and they alone, as if by a miracle, preserved the language and 
some of the remaining usages of Greece. Thus perished Magna 
Grecia! The very name feil into disuse at Rome in the time of 
Polybius, and still more in that of Augustus.’ 


Chapter IT. conducts us from the epoch at which this inte- 
resting portion of Italy bowed under the domination of the 
Roman republic, (a period during which it scarcely appears on 
the theatre of life, and its very history ceases with its inde- 
pendence,) to that great moral and political revolution which 
was effected by the irruption of the northern nations; when 
the old world seems to have been destroyed as by a vehement 
explosion, and manners, laws, and language were instan- 
taneously changed. ‘The Roman power had taken from the 
people of Italy all the vigour and energy which belong to 
freedom ; and, during many ages of degeneracy, they had 
been gradually sinking so low as to fall an easy prey to the 
barbarous tribes, whose hordes passed at once the Alps and 
the Appennines. In the fifth century, Odoacer, chief of the 
Heruli, having subverted the empire of the West, reigned in 
Italy for seventeen years; and, under his sway, she appeared 
to respire from her sufferings, for she was still governed by 
law and enjoyed the security which results from it. Odoacer, 
however, was overthrown by Theodoric the Goth; who after- 
ward established that flourishing kingdom, which extended 
from the foot of the Alps to Sicily. In the following century, 
the Goths were expelled by Belisarius and Narses, who re- 
stored for a short period the eastern empire in Italy: but, 
after the recall of the latter of those illustrious commanders, 
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the Lombards established a new kingdom in this beautiful 
country; and their success attracted fresh swarms from the 
hive of nations. 

Setting aside the historical details of Italy under the Lom- 
bard princes, Count Or.Lorr passes over to the middle of the 
eighth century, in order to arrive at an era which particu- 
larly demands the attention of the reader. Astolphus, the 
twenty-second king of the Lombards, was destined to witness 
the first rise of that lowly domination, which has constituted 
an e poch not only in Italian histor y but in that of the world. 
Pepin, king of F ‘rance, having supported the dukes of Spoleto 
and Benevento in a successful revolt against that monarch, 
made a donation to the church of the ‘city of Ravenna, and 
other towns then constituting the state of Pentapolis ; — * the 
origin,’ says Count O., ‘ of that power which was one day to be 
so formidable. It was the first and one of the most splendid 
triumphs of the church.’ ‘The donation was afterward con- 
firmed by Charlemagne, who put an end to the Lombard 
dynasty, and assumed. among other titles that of King of Italy. 

During these vicissitudes, Naples, then the dukedom of 
Liburia, » exempted by her remote position from the sway 
of the barbarians, was perhaps the only example at that 
period of a state governed by its own laws and nominating its 
own sovereion. Her territories comprized Amalfi, Sorrento, 
Stabia, Misenum, Cuma, Puzzeoli, and the adjacent islands. 
Rossano in Calabria, Gallipoli and Otranto in Apulia, were 
governed by Greek envoys from Constantinople ; — the rest of 
the modern kingdom of Naples formed a part of the posses- 
sions of the Lombards and of the duchy of Benevento. 

In the ninth century, however, Naples, sinking under the 
oppression of one of the dukes of Benevento, called to her 
aid the Saracens, the scattered remains of the people who 
had shone with so bright a glory under the Caliphs; and 
‘ thus this beautiful peninsula,’ observes the Count, ‘as if 
condemned to see her bosom torn by the most ferocious and 
uncivilized nations, after having been a prey to the tribes of 
the north, was again abandoned to those of the south, 
whose rapacity was not compensated by their courage, or by 
respect for their institutions, or by a common religion,’ The 
dukedom of Benevento was In consequence divided into three 
principalities; Benev ento, Salerno, and Capua.— A long 
and uniform series of intestine feuds succeeded, and Italy 
seemed hastening to anarchy and confusion. Yet, in the 
midst of these dreadful disorders, the Sdealbiteiebe of the 
Neapolitan territory preserved some remains of the arts and 
sciences, which were extinct in every other part of Europe. 
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Naples, Gaeta, and particularly Amalfi, cultivated navigation, 
and acquired considerable wealth by commerce 5 and, at the 
close of the ninth century, Amalfi surpassed in power and 
prosperity the most eminent of the antient cities of Greece. 

Count Ortorr now arrives at one of the most important 
epochs in the history of the middle ages. ‘The NorMANS, 
originally pirates of Sclavonia, obt: ained in the tenth century, 
from the fears and weakness of Charles surnamed the Simple, 
that part of France which they erected into an independent 
sovereignty, and which still bears their name. In the 
eleventh century, they invaded England, and established a 
dynasty in that island. It happened, also, that a small band 
of Normans, returning from a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepul- 
chre, landed at Salerno, and besought temporary hospit: ality 
from the prince who governed there. It was oranted ; and 
they repaid the kindness by a successful defence of the place 
from an incursion of Saracens. ‘The consequence was that 
they were solicited to remain in the dominions which they 
had already contributed to defend; and, accepting the invi- 
tation, they Jaid the foundation of the Norman power in the 
kingdom of Naples. ‘The first settlers attracted succeeding 
bands of adventurers; who, extending their conquests year 
after year, drove the Greeks from Apulia and Calabria, the 
Saracens from Sicily, and the Lombards from all that re- 
mained of their antient possessions in Campania. 

The third chapter presents a rapid recapitulation of events 
from the establishment of the Norman monarchy of Sicily 
and Italy, to the termination of that dynasty in ‘Tancred at 
the end of the twelfth century, —an interval of 80 years. 
The Suabian line of princes ended with Mainfroy in 1266, who 
was deposed by the papal power. The reigns of the princes 
of Anjou began with Charles, brother of St. Louis, who made 
Naples the capital of his estates. The defeat and captivity 
of Conradin, (the last of the Suabian branch,) who attempted 
to recover his dominions from Charles, is detailed with learn- 
ed minuteness by M. Duval in a note annexed to this part of 
the work. It left Charles in undisturbed possession of the 
— and his entrance to power was marked by the most 

savage proscriptions and the bloodiest executions: in_ the 
course of which the illustrious son of I'rederic perished by 
the hands of the executioner. It was reserved for a private 
individual to deliver his country, and to despoil Charles of one 
of his finest crowns, by means of the most bloody incident re- 
corded in history. We insert the present author’s narrative 
of The Sicilian Vespers in 1282. 
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‘ Charles was about to execute his scheme of restoring Baldwin 
to the throne of Constantinople, when John de Prosida, a noble- 
man of Salerno, disconcerted the enterprise. Attached to the 
house of Suabia, he had conceived the rash project of establish- 
ing the daughter of Mainfroy and her husband on the throne of 
Sicily, where Charles was justly abhorred; and, assured of the 
wishes of the Sicilians, he hastened to Constantinople, where he 
engaged by his eloquent intreaties the Emperor Paleologus to lend 
his aid to the King of Arragon. Then repairing to Rome, he ob- 
tained from the Pope a promise of the investiture of Sicily for 
Peter of Arragon, who had already armed and sailed from the 
port of Arragon with a powerful navy. Prosida, encouraged by 
this circumstance, thought that he ought to lose no time in exe- 
cuting his sanguinary purpose. 

‘The eve of the vigil of Easter, a season consecrated by reli- 
gion to joy, was the time chosen by him and his partizans to de- 
stroy all the French in the island. Just as the vespers began, the 
people who had assembled in the churches ran suddenly out at an 
appointed signal, at the same time, in every part of Sicily, and 
massacred without pity or distinction of age, birth, sex, or rank, 
all the French inhabitants. More than 8000 persons fell in this 
massacre.” (P. 159.) 


We have quoted the passage concerning this memorable 
carnage, in order to point out an important error into which 
the author seems to have been led by Gianonne, or rather b 
Costanzo, whom the Neapolitan jurist implicitly follows. ‘The 
Sicilian vespers were by no means the result of a deliberate 
conspiracy, if we may believe Nicolas Specialis, a contem- 
porary writer in the seventh volume of Muratori’s collection; 
who represents that insurrection as originating exclusively in 
an outrage committed by a Frenchman on a Palermitan 
lady during a religious procession on the vigil of Easter. 
The intrigues, indeed, so skilfully conducted by John of 
Prosida, were just ripe for developement: but it was this ac- 
cident that immediately produced the popular ebullition, 
for which their impatience of their French masters had long 
prepared the minds of the Sicilians.* 

The result of these commotions was the placing of Peter of 
Arragon on the throne of Sicily: but the most calamitous 
warfare ensued, and the people of Naples and Sicily were 
transferred from one dynasty to another by successive’ revo- 
lutions, without the slightest amelioration of their condition, 
which was little better than abject slavery. ‘These misfortunes 
were the fruit of the protracted dissentions between the 
kingdoms of Sicily and Naples, which began soon after the 
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* For the best narrative of the Sicilian Vespers, see Velly’s 
History of France, vol. vi. en 
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Sicilian Vespers. We cannot omit a philosophical remark on 
the people of Naples, which a long residence among them 
seems to have suggested to the mind of the present author. 
Speaking of the vicissitudes and alternations of power, so 
common during that turbulent period, he observes : 


‘ The people, as a nation, like the individuals who compose it, 
are more or less trifling, more or less inconstant. Whoever, when 
he reads the history of Naples, dwells on the reign of Jane IL, 
would suppose that a spirit of the wildest delirium had possessed 
the nation: but, if he has passed any time in this country, the 
circumstance will not appear singular; or, rather, that which at 
first seems to be extraordinary will be found wholly simple and 
natural, The Neapolitan is less influenced by his habits than by 
his sensations. If animated by the fire of the passions, like his 
own Vesuvius which at once fertilizes and ravages the territory, 
he seems to change his nature, and is no longer himself. With 
this people, all is excess, — love as well as hatred ; and they pass 
as rapidly from one to the other as the infant from joy to tears. 
It is for this reason that faction here always finds nourishment, 
and that revolutions on revolutions are continually breaking out.’ 
(P. 241.) 


The Arragonese dynasty of Naples succeeded the impru- 
dent reign of Jane; and Count Ortorr’s sixth chapter con- 
ducts us from the middle of the fifteenth century to the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth, which ushered in the family of 
Spain, destined to reign for so long a period of time over the for- 
tunes of this most beautiful but wretched country. Chap. vii. 
opens with a moral picture of Spain, of which every attentive 
observer will recognize the justice, every reader of taste admire 
the eloquence, and every person of feeling regret the truth. 


‘ There is a people in Europe, separated from every other by 
geographical position, and still more by national character; a 
people who, from education and early habits, have been con- 
demned to be stationary, to live in ignorance and debasement, in 
the midst of the most improyed and civilized countries. Need we 
name the natives of Spain? Yet they are proud and ambitious ; 
and they distinguished themselves while the rest of the world 
had not yet surpassed them in civilization. That was the 
time of their glory. Nature, surrounding them almost entirely by 
the ocean, seemed to indicate that element as the theatre of 
their pride and ambition. Obliged to carry on a struggle in their 
own territory, for many ages, with a fanatical race who came to 
settle among them, they learned by their example to admit no 
compromise with a religion that differed from their own. [rom 
that time, Spain united the most obstinate intolerance to her 
natural bravery, and unexampled severities marked her religious 
institutions and laws. She grew cruel from duty, merciless from 
fanaticism, and, instead of being the admiration, became the 
terror of neighbouring states. So blind was her submission to her 
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bloody institutes, that it made her resemble the _half-civilized 


people whom she had subdued in another hemisphere, and who 
immolated their own brethren to their gods. Tyrannizing over 


twenty nations, Spain was herself the aleve of her prejudices. 
In short, notwithstanding the active and brilliant reign of Charles 
the Fifth, she seemed for many centuries to be “sunken in a 
stupid indolence, from which she aroused only at the cry of her 
priests, when they sought to alarm her against the supposed 
enemies of her religion. But she observed ‘with indifference the 
arts of society advancing to perfection in other countries, and 
useful knowlege scattering among them its blessings. — Such is 
the language which a friend of humanity would be warranted in 
addressing to the Spanish nation ; rendering justice at the same 
time to their high qualities, and to the exemplary courage of 
which, recently in particular, they have exhibited such brilliant 
proofs.’ (Vol. it. p. 2.) 


Under the Austro-Spanish domination, the condition of 
the Neapolitans was little ameliorated. Governed by vice- 
roys, their complaints to the fountain-head of authority were 
intercepted, and they were oppressed by injustice and pil- 
laged by exactions. In the mean while, an epoch had arrived 
which was distinguished by every indication of social im- 
provement. In Italy, the human mind awoke as from a 
trance, and the treasures of antient knowlege were unfolded 
to Europe. ‘The science of politics, indeed, was still in its 
infancy: but the eyes of mankind began to open to their rights 
and their duties, and the seeds were scattered which were to 
fructify and increase at another period. 

In 1538, Peter of Toledo, Marquis de Villa Franca, whose 
talents and integrity have deservedly handed him down to 
posterity, as the mildest and most beneficent of the viceroys 
appointed by the Spanish court to administer the affairs of 
Naples, but who was fiercely intolerant to the Lutheran 
heresy, attempted to introduce the tribunal of the Inquisition 
into that city. The following passage is interesting, not 
merely with regard to the fact which it records, but as it 
shews the liberal and enlightened sentiments of the present 
historian : 


¢ Here let us render justice to the Neapolitan people. We have 
seen them unconcerned about their dearest interests, and bearing 
every successive change of masters without a murmur : — but, as 
soon as the attempt was made to establish this sanguinary tribunal 
at Naples, the cry of horror and indignation was hear d, and the 
lightest and most inconstant nation on the arth became immedi- 
ately the most determined and most obstinate. As soon as the 
resolution of the viceroy was notified by his edict, it was in- 
stantly torn down; and the Neapolitans, casting off their charac- 
teristic apathy, as if animated by the spirit which inspired their 
progen-~ 
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progenitors the Romans and the Samnites, rose in every quarter 
of the tow ny while the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
flocked to join them. The revolt was general. Old men, women, 
and children took arms; and, div esting themselves of the almost 
religious respect which they had hitherto preserved for their 
governor, they pursued him to his palace, and attacked the band 
of Spaniards whom he had called to his aid. Blood flowed on 
both sides. But no cause was ever more just than that of a 
people who refused to submit to a tyranny of all others the most 
intolerable, —that which constrained the thoughts of man. A 
truce was settled, till the return of deputies. to the Imperial 
court ; and the prudent Emperor suppressed the tribunal of the 
Holy Office, and issued a general amnesty.’ (Vol. ii. p. 35.) 


It is remarkable that the Neapolitans, who are confessedly 
the most superstitious nation in urope, (the Spaniards per- 
haps excepted,) have never wavered in their aversion to this 
tribunal. ‘There existed in 1793, and we believe that it was 
revived on the restoration of Ferdinand IV., a chamber of 
antient institution, expressly framed to obviate every attempt 
to establish the Inquisition. It was composed of twenty 
nobles, elected by the Sedilz, two deputies from the people, 
and'a secretary ; and the provisional object of this body was to 

watch the proceedings of the clergy, so closely as to give 
rene no opportunity of insidiously erecting this abhorred ju- 
dicature. It was called Deputazione contro ) al S. officio. 

Of the Sedilz,— an important feature in the Neapolitan 
constitution, and a word of perpetual recurrence in Neapo- 
litan affairs, —a curious account is given in the notes of the 
learned editor; and we deem it necessary to extract a part of 
it for the information of the reader. 


‘In Naples, the attention of the traveller is attracted by a spe- 
cies of portico, decorated in the interior with paintings and sculp- 
tured armorial bearings. These are the Sedilz or Syg?, or seats. 
In the little Greek democracies, they were places set apart for 
meetings of the magistrates and citizens on public business, 
situated generally near the gates; and circular benches of marble 
are still to be seen near the gate of Pompeii. Naples, in the 
thirteenth century, retained twenty-nine of these Sedili : — but 
only the nobles assembled there. By degrees, the number was 
reduced to five, and their prerogatives were “considerably narrowed, 
They were a species of electoral chamber, and sent deputies to the 
parliaments when they were convoked: but, when the latter fell 
into disuse, the Sedili became merely nominal.’ (Vol. ii. p. 318.) 


fn 1647, during the administration of Mazarin in France, 
that minister, absorbed in the grand policy of humbling 
Spain, sent out «a powerful force against Naples. ‘The defence 
of the city on that occasion having entailed a considerable 
expen- 
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expenditure, the viceroy was driven to the expedient of a tax 
on fruit and vegetables, articles of the first necessity at Naples, 
because they are the chief subsistence of the people; and, 
though such an impost had been often attempted, it had never 
succeeded. In Naples at that time resided a young man 
named Thomas Aniello, (by contraction made into Mas’ Ani- 
ello,) an illiterate fisherman; who was, however, endued with 
lively talents, and with a certain species of vulgar eloquence 
which is never exerted without effect among the lower orders 
of people; and who had conceived an implacable hatred 
against the government for some personal or domestic griev- 
ance. At this juncture, a public festival was celebrated at 
Naples: but the market where the people assembled was 
destitute of fruit, the peasantry having been detained by the 
tax from bringing that commodity for sale; and Masaniello 
stirred up that memorable sedition which has immortalized 
his name. The sudden and astonishing power wielded by 
this man, and the profligate cruelties by which he deluged 
Naples with the blood of its best citizens, are well known. 
His fate is thus commemorated by Count Ortorr, and it 
bears some resemblance to that of a man of recent date, 
whose crimes were still more atrocious, — Ltobespierre. 


‘ When the leader of a party assails that party itself, he is not 
far from ruin. The principal citizens, who in this revolution 
marched under his banners and fought in his quarrel, finding them- 
selves threatened by this ferocious tribune, felt the necessity of 
speedily destroying him. Masaniello saw that he was falling in 
popular favour. His furious discourses seemed, as in fact they 
were, those of amadman. One day, afflicted and surprized at the 
little success which followed his ordinary declamations, he was 
wandering in the cloisters of a monastery, plunged in the deepest 
melancholy ; hearing himself called by some men who had been 
stationed there, he approached them confidently, when several 
musket-shots were fired at him, and he fell dead. Thus perished 
an individual, who, mean and ignorant as he was, obtained a 
power at Naples little inferior to that of Thrasybulus at Athens, 
or of the Gracchi at Rome. He might perhaps have proved him- 
self a great man, if, to the probity and disinterestedness of which 
he had given such undeniable proofs, he had united humanity and 
justice.’ (Vol. ii. p. 97.) 

We can only refer to M. Duval’s valuable annotation on 
this passage, which contains interesting details concerning 
Masanicllo and Gennaro Annese, his successor as leader of 
the faction that again broke out after his death. The editor 
cites a circumstance which fully proves what has been over- 
looked by many writers, the mental alicnation of this extra- 
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ordinary person. The anecdote is taken from the German 
lite of Masaniello, by Meisner. (See Notes, vol. ii. p. $27.) 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Naples was 
doomed to pass under the Austrian yoke. By the treaty of 
Utrecht, Sicily was granted to the Duke of ieavit, and the 
duchy of Milan and Naples to the Emperor. ‘The war 
lighted up by the Spanish succession, however, having again 
broken out, in defiance of the treaty of Utrecht, a Spanish 
armament in 1718 took possession of Sardinia and Sicily ; 
and, in conformity to the deeply laid schemes and aspiring am- 
bition of Alberoni, who swayed the Spanish counsels, prepar- 
ations were made for the invasion of Naples. The other 
powers, alarmed at the ambition of Spain, soon compelled 
her to observe the treaty of Utrecht; and, Sicily being deemed 
necessary to the Emperor, that island and the Neapolitan 
kingdom were by the treaty of the quadruple alliance added 
to his dominions in 1720. 

In the short space of twenty-seven years, the scene changed, 
and Naples returned under the domination of a prince of the 
house of France by a course of events which are familiar to 
all readers of modern history. Count Or orr, in his 8th 
chapter, proceeds from the year 1735, when Don Carlos* 
was securely in possession of the throne of the Two Sicilies, 
to the disputes about the Pragmatic Sanction, and the war 
against Maria Theresa which terminated in 1748 by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; — and, running lightly over the 
splendid acts of the Neapolitan monarch, he pauses for a 
moment to remind us of the discovery of the antient city of 
Herculaneum, (a most interesting incident in this memorable 
reign,) and then brings down the affairs of the kingdom to the 
comparatively recent date (1 768) of the marriage of the young 
King Ferdinand IV. with a princess of the house of Aus- 
tria. From this period, the influence of the Spanish cabinet 
was no more, and Austria recovered her ascendancy over the 
affairs of Italy. ‘The new Queen, daughter of the illustrious 
Maria ‘Theresa, and sister of the great Joseph, soon rendered 
the imbecile Ferdinand, —whose education had been so 
miserably neglected as to unfit him for the active duties of his 
station, —a mere cypher in the state. Acton, one of her 
creatures, was placed at the head of the marine, and immense 
sums were squandered on the most ill-conceived projects, 
dictated by that minister to establish a Neapolitan navy. His 
experiments on the army (for he was appointed war- -minister 
also) were equally senseless, Yet no long time elapsed be- 


Afterward known under the name of Charles III. 
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A 
fore Acton, by succeeding also to the Marquis Carraccioli 
as minister of foreign affairs, obtained, in concert with the 
Queen, the supreme government of the kingdom. In the 
mean while the French Revolution broke out: but it was not, 
according to the present author, till 1791 that Naples took 
any decisive participation in the confederacy against France. 
The appearance of a French squadron in the gulf of Naples, 
in 1792, instantaneously obtained a declaration of neutrality 
from this effeminate government: but, although restrained by 
the fear of the republican armies, while they were making a 
rapid progress in upper Italy, from breaking this compulsory 
neutrality, no sooner did the intelligence reach Naples of the 
capture of Toulon by the English than she joined the confe- 
deracy. The victories of Bonaparte in Italy again alarmed 
her, and she left the allies in a most critical period to fight 
their own battles. The court is described at this time as the 
very abode of confusion and irresolution, and the policy of the 
Queen and her minister is represented as equally cruel and 
timid; the most innocent individuals, if they were suspected 
of democracy or jacobinism, being thrown into dungeons, 
which soon overflowed with victims. The finances disordered, 
public faith destroyed, intolerable taxation yielding a preca- 
rious revenue, and a system of favouritism pervading the 
court and every department, formed the state of things in 
1798; a year, says Count Or torr, the most stormy of the 
eighteenth century. Here, however, after the manner of the 
French school, he throws a reproach on England, which we 
point out as an instance of the bias that is so apt to pervert 
the understanding even of the most able and candid writers 
of history, when they descend so far towards recent and con- 
temporary events as, unavoidably perhaps, to be tinctured 
with their passions and animosities. ‘It was England,’ he 
says, ‘it were in vain to dissemble it, that lighted up every- 
where the flames of war, and succeeded in getting up a new 
confederacy against France. By her gold and intrigues, 
she governed in every cabinet.’ (Vol. ii. p. 182.) ‘* Od- 
trectatio et livor pronts auribus accipiuntur,” says the most 
philosophic of historians. Is it necessary to caution Count 
Ortorr against giving currency to misrepresentations, which 
have so direct a tendency to corrupt the fountains of his- 
tory? —It is with equal regret that we make a similar re- 
-mark on the note of the editor (vol. ii. p. 365--373.) relative 
to the revolution which followed the flight of the royal family 
to Sicily in 1799, when the French became masters of 
Naples. We do not, however, withhold our unqualified 
assent 
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assent to the terms in which he speaks of the shameful capitu- 
lation of General Mack at Ulm. 

In the ninth chapter, the author has traced with apparent 
nmpartiality the vices and errors of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment which succeeded, under the affected name of the Par- 
thenopaan Republic ; and, among them, he dwells with proper 
emphasis on the total insensibility of the French to the reli- 
gious feelings and prejudices of the people. ‘ ‘The republi- 
‘ans,’ he observes, ‘ always carrying their principles and 
measures to excess, were not contented with destroying the 
property of the clergy, but attacked their doctrines ; and next 
they gave out that religion ought to have neither priests noi 
altars. Nothing was more calculated to wound the most che- 
rished habits of the people; and from that moment they im- 
bibed the deadliest antipathy to the French. The counter- 
revolution was already complete in the minds of the Neapo- 
litans, before the royalists attempted it by arms.’ — Of this 
counter-revolution, the horrors can scarcely be exaggerated ; 
wud the Count feelingly describes the terrible ve-action of the 
18th of June. The capitulation of the republicans was 
eranted and signed on the part of the English squadron, the 
allied armies, and the French government; and the breach of 
this treaty is here ascribed without hesitation to the Queen, 
acting under the influence of Lady Hamilton, who is said at the 
instance of her royal mistress to have prevailed on Lord Nel- 
son to annul it. We would willingly shut our eyes on this 
foul transaction, for the name of Nelson is deservedly dear to 
us, and his memory is among the proudest and most imperish- 
able monuments of our national greatness : — but his infatu- 
ated attachment, while it for ever destroyed his domestic 
happiness, was fated also to leave an indelible stain on his 
public character. We recollect, and happen to have in our 
reach, the vindicatory pamphlet published by Captain (now 
Admiral) Foote, who signed the capitulation on the part of 
the British fleet which was so lamentably violated : 

‘ Nothing,” says this injured officer, “ can be more evident 
than that a solemn capitulation had been agreed on, signed by the 
commander of the forces of the King of Naples, the Russian com- 
mander, and myself, all duly authorized to sign any capitulation in 
the absence of superior powers. This was not a treaty subject to 
ratification ; it was an agreement for surrender upon terms which 
involved the lives and properties of men, who might have chosen 
to forfeit those lives and properties, had they not relied principally 
upon the faith of a British officer. Parts of the agreement were 
performed, and actual advantage was taken afterwards of those 
parts of it which had been thus executed, to seize the unhappy 

men 
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men who, having been thus deceived by a sacred pledge, were 
sacrificed in a cruel and despotic manner.” 


We pass over the military occupation of Naples by the 
French, the establishment of Joseph Bonaparte as King of 
Naples and Sicily in 1806, his recall in 1808, and the ap- 
pointment of Murat to succeed him, which form the sub- 
jects of chapter 10. ‘The reign of Murat occupies the 11th, 
and the 12th briefly states the restoration of Ferdinand. 
These are incidents which are of such recent occurrence, that 
every reader has the means of arriving at satisfactory conclu- 
sions regarding them: but authentic history has not yet put 
its seal on facts which are variously represented, as they are 
variously contemplated through the medium of passions, pre- 
judices, and parties. We shall therefore close our article for 
the present, with the intention of following Count Ortorr in 
a future Number into fields of disquisition equally interesting 
and instructive; —we mean the history of the policy and 
jurisprudence of the kingdom of Naples in the second, and 
those of Neapolitan literature in the third, portions of these 
memoirs. We propose at the same time to offer our opinion 
on the aggregate merits and defects of this voluminous work, 
and the annotations of its editor. 


[To be continued. | 
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Art. XII. Cours Elémentaire de Littérature Générale, &c. +: 7. e. 
An Elementary Course of General Literature, for the Use of 
young People. By M.ve Rourtton. Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. London. 1821. 


ig appears from the preface to this little volume that M. pr 

ROUILLON, when a widower, with an only daughter, mar- 
ried an English lady who keeps a boarding-school at Norwich, 
and that he now applies to the Instruction of a numerous 
class those lessons which paternal solicitude had drawn up for 
an exclusively domestic purpose. Experience has justified 
his expectation that a course of lectures on the literature of 
France, illustrated by numerous detached passages and entire 
examples, would create a stronger desire thoroughly to know 
the language, and contribute more to facilitate its acquire- 
ment, than the perpetual perusal of a few authors however 
classical. This elementary course he now offers to the public, 
as likely to be useful in other schools besides his own; and 
as adapted to prepare the solitary student for a systematic ac- 
quaintance with the leading French authors. 


The 
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The first chapter treats of the Apologue. Its origin and 
definition are given, and its style is critized: a succinct ‘history 
of the principal fable-writers, antient and modern, follows ; 
and the dissertation closes with select specimens of the best 
French iables. ‘The second chapter examines pastoral 
poetry on a similar plan. Its definition, style, and origin, 
with a slight variation of the previous order of topic, are dis- 
cussed: a brief history of the antient and modern bucolic 
writers is given; and the dissertation terminates with an an- 
thology of French pastorals. Chapter iii. gives the theory 
of lyric poetry. Its definition, form, origin, and style, are 
successively investigated; the antient and modern ode-writers 
pass in review; and a copious selection of the best French 
odes finishes the section and the volume. 

We deem the plan of this work remarkably good: but 
perhaps we think less highly of the critical and literary de- 
tails of execution, than of its general scope and scheme. 
The province of the rhetorician “and of the grammarian is 
not kept sufficiently distinct: but the information afforded is 
rarious, appropriate, and concise; and the choice of examples 
is directed by a judgment equally attentive to the claims of 
taste and those of morality. 

M. pe Rourtion thus characterizes Le Brun, one of the 
newer French classics : 





‘© Ponce-Denis-Ecouchard Le Brun was born at Paris in 1720, 
and died in the same city in 1807. His poetic disposition, and the 
penetration and vivacity of his mind, were early discoverable. At 
twelve years of age he made verses ; and an imitation of the psalm 
Quare fremuer unt gentes still subsists, which he completed when 
fourteen years old, in thirteen stanzas. The style may be feeble, 
but it announces a sensibility to rhythm and lyric harmony. This 
poct has not been idle, for the collection of his works contains one 
hundred and forty-two odes of various kinds and measures; among 
which at least forty-five may be ranked, for extent and for gran- 
deur of topic and of style, with the best of those of Pompignan. 
The odes of Rousseau and the admirable choruses of Esther have 
not yet been supplanted. Le Brun excels not less in the epigram 
than in the ode, which forms an additional point of resemblance 
with J. B. Renee but he has treated the epigram in a more 
extensive sense ; and, if he be not superior to his predeces ssor, he 
is at least, as also in his ode, infinitely more various.’ 


The author’s plan will probably oblige him to extend this 
work through two or three more volumes: but, as so large a 
portion consists of extract, its limits are very arbitrary, ‘and 
may somewhat depend on the degree of public encourage- 


ment. 
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Ant. XIII. Jules, ou le Frere Généreux, &c.; i.e. Julius, or the 
Generous Brother; preceded by an Essay on Romances. By 
A.H. DAMpmarTiIN. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1821. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 7s. 


A imeven this work bears the title of a novel, and consists 

of nearly five hundred pages, only one hundred and 
twenty-five are devoted to Julius, the hero of the story, the rest 
being occupied by the Essay on modern Romances ; and our 
recollection fails us much if we have not seen the substance of 
this essay in a contemporary English periodical work. If this 
be the case, the plagiarism may perhaps pass undetected by 
M. Dampmarrin’s countrymen; and he has the merit of add- 
ing some few extracts from Madame de Siael’s ** Germany ;” 
with two or three observations of that ereat modern Aristarch, 
as the author designates him, Za Harpe, and part of a trans- 
lation into French of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” to which we 
will not dispute the present author’s exclusive title The 
novel itself details the disinterestedness of an officer whose 
brother fell in love with the lady to whom he (the officer) was 
engaged, and which lady with all due delicacy preferred the 
new admirer. A tedious tale is introduced by an old uncle, 
intended to be in praise of the antient nobility and the old 
order of things in France. We presume, from the translation 
of * The Vicar of Wakefield,” and from the eulogies on 
St. Louis and other badinage, that M. Dampmartin has been 
an emigrant resident in England; and from the whele com- 
position we infer that he is rather an amateur than an author 
by profession. 











Art. XIV. Le Chevalier Huldmann, &c.; 7. e. The Chevalier 
Huldmann de Berhinger, or the Cavern of the Mountain of Re- 
venans. Translated from the German of Aucustus La Fon- 
TAINE by the Countess Elise de Montholon. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
Paris. 1820. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 12s. 


¥ &£ Chevalier Huldmann, a silly fairy tale, stands first in 
44 this series of fanciful histories, translated into French 
from the German of the prolific AuGusrus La lonvarne. 
Among the others, Les trots Jours, or Sebastien Sendicr, has 
most attraction and merit: but the collection deserves little 
praise, the sentiments being mostly exaggerated, the meidents 
improbable, and the ingenuity of the principal characters em- 
ployed in deceiving parents and guardians, who are repre- 
sented as pardoning all offences with unbounded, romantic, and 
pernicious indulgence. 


INDEX 
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To the RemMarKABLE Passaces in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any pariicular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefired to the Volume. 


A 
BSTRACTION, in study, 
observations on, 25+. 

Achilles, his supposed dying 
speech, froma Latin Idyll, 463. 

Adams, Mr., the American Mi- 
nister at the British court, his 
first interview with Geo. II]., 
934. 

Admiralty, Court of, account of, 
155. 

Africa, particulars of several 
districts and people of, 275— 
279. 

Agriculiure, observations and 
statements respecting the dis- 
tressed condition of, in this 
country, 281.571. Itsburdens 
in England compared with 
these in France, $72. 

Acrigentum, visit to, 116. 

Ali-Pasha, character of, 302. 
Interview with, 803. Ancc- 
dotes of, 306. 311.3813. An- 
other interview with, 359. 

Alps, heights of different parts 
of, 29. 

Amherst, a town on lake Onta- 
rio, account of, 446. 

Anecdotes, French, in modern 
times, 454. 

Apples, remarks on the suppos ed 
decay of, in England, 138. 
Apricot, French pun on that 

name, 158. 

Arches, Court of, its object and 
jurisdiction, 155. 

Architecture, observations on, as 
farastimber is concerned, 383. 

App. Rev. VoL. xcv. 





Arethusa, fountain of, visit to, 
118. 

Ariosto, supposed poetical pro- 
phecy respecting, 49. 

Arts, state of, among the Hin- 
dus, 346. 


B 

Benares, supposed to have been 
the origin of the arts and 
sciences in the East, 24. 

Bengal, its population, litera- 
ture, &c. 1S. 

Blindness, observations on its 
physical effects on the powers, 
perceptions, &c. of the per- 
sons aflicted with it, 32. Me- 
thods of instructing and amus- 
ing them, and of their com- 
munication with the Deaf and 
Dumb, &e. 35. 

Blood-letting, in fever, particu- 
lars of that practice, 244. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, anecdotes 
of, 488. 499. 

Bondou, a territory of Africa, 
account ol, 277. 

Bridgewater, Duke of, anecdote 
of, 91. 

Brunel, Mv., lis extraordinary 
machinery for bringing tim- 
ber from the Saw-mills at 
Chatham, 504. 

Buda, that city described, 406. 

Burke, Mr., his political charac- 
ter drawn by Mr. Nicholls, 
190. 


N n Calabria, 
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Calabria, Prince of, anecdote of 
his readiness and firmness, 
481. 

Canada, Upper, advice to set- 
tlers in, 445. 

Cancers, on a 
treating, 210. 

Capital, in political economy, 
discussion respecting, 515. 

Carbonari, a modern political 
sect in Italy, origin of, 471. 
Their supposed concert with 
Parisian and English revolu- 
tionists, &c. 477. 

Carey, Patrick, specimens of his 
verses, 213. 

Carignan, Prince de, appointed 
Regent of Sardinia, 475. Ke- 
signs his short-lived power, 
476. 

Carpentry, See Timber. 

Catacombs of San Giovanni, ac- 
count of, 119. 

Caterpillars observed tomigrate, 
in India, 231. 

Cave, sepulchral, in Egypt, dan- 
gers of exploring, 81. 

Cephissus, beauty and insalu- 
brity of the banks of that river, 
125. 

Ceylon, account of the natives of 
Cockley, in that island, 197. 
Chancery, Court of, its nature 

and object, 153. 

Charles 1. account of the scheme 
for his restoration, and Crom- 
well’s participation in it, 128. 

Chatham, great Earl of, his cha- 
racter drawn by Lord Walde- 
grave, 180. Speeches of, 
185, 186. 

Chatham Dock-yard described 
by a French traveller, 504. 
Children placed to sleep with 
water dropping on their heads, 

230. 

Chocolate, observations on the 
use and value of, 140. 

Cingue- Ports, their jurisdiction, 
156, 


new mode of 


aes ee - 
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Cocoa-nut, its fibres#aid to make 
exccllent ropes, 141. 

Commerce, foreign and domestic, 
their relative value to a nation 
discussed, 525. 

Commodities, in the market, ob- 
servations on the consumption 
and exchange of, 70. 

Common-Pleas, Court of, its 
origin and duties, 151. 

Constantinople, visit to, and 
audience of the Sultan, 352— 
355. 

Consumption, Pulmonary, direc- 
tions respecting the residence 
of persons afflicted with it, in 
various towns of Italy, 242. 
On the influence of local situ- 
ation on that disease, in Eng- 
land, 327. 

Convocation, Courts of, their 
jurisdiction, 155. 

Corn, on the present prices of, 
375. Evils of a high price 
of, 380. Observations rela- 
tive to the Corn-laws, 199. 
Historical view of, 283. On 
the warehousing of foreign 
corn, 291. Effect of a bounty 
on the export of corn, 
295. 

Count y-Court, power and objects 
of, 158. 

Courier-Dove, a poem, 217. 

Courts of law, in England, ac- 
count of, 151—158. Of the 
city of London, 158, 159. 

Cromwell, Oliver, calm discus- 
sion of his character and ac- 
tions, 2—16. 126—135. 

Cruciferae, great extension of 
that order of plants, 513. 

Cumner-place, in Berks, account 
of, 332. 

Currency, tables relative to the 
fluctuation of the value of, 443. 

Curwen, Mr., observations on his 
reply to the Agricultural Re- 
port, 382. 

Cutting, art of, (that is, avoiding 
a person,) anecdote of an un- 


success= 














successful attempt in that way, 
9], 


D 

Dante, prophecy of, a rhapsody, 
49, 

Paru, General, his anecdote of 
Bonaparte’s extraordinary ar- 
rangement of the campaign of 
Austerlitz, 499. 

Dead languages, observations on 
the study of, 256. 

Deaf and Dumb, mode of’ in- 
structing, and of their com- 
municating with the Blind, 
3.37. 

Debi, national, tables relative 
to, 445. 

Delphi, antient temple of, its 
site ascertained, 299. 

Demand and Supply, observ- 
ations on the doctrines of, in 
political economy, 68. 101. 
103. 

Dendera, Temple of, described, 
79. 

Dionysius, Ear of, visit to that 
grotto, and former stories 
about it corrected, 122. 

Dry-Rot, theory of the origin 
of, 397. 

Dunstan, St., conjecture that he 
wrote the Historia Brittonum, 
4.25. 

Duties, protecting, remarks on 
their operation on manufac- 
tures, 578. 


E 

Economy, political, its import- 
ance, and its objects, 60. On 
verbal disputes in, 101. View 
of parts of the different sys- 
tems of, 515. 

Education, observations on its 
importance, and on various 
principles and methods in, 
249-—265. 

Epilepsy, theory of, and new 
treatment of, 330. 

Etna, Mount, beautiful view 


from its summit, 122. 
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Exchequer, Court of, its origin 
and jurisdiction, 152. 

— Chamber, its consti- 
tution and objects, 153. 

Executive power, in great na- 
tions, observations on the re- 
spect due to it, 508. 





rt 

Faliero, Marino, Doge of Ve- 
nice, his story made the basis 
of a tragedy, 43. 

Fever, cases and arguments on 
the practice of blood-letting 
in that disease, 244. 

Fig-iree, anecdote respecting, 
142. Its power of corrupting 
meat, zh. 

Filial affection, remarks on the 
culture of, in young persons, 
259. 

Foutatoro, a territory of Africa, 
account of, 276. 

lox, Lord Holland, his letters to 
Lord Hartington on the 
speeches of Mr. Pitt, first 
Lord Chatham, 185, 186. 

France, comparison of the state 
of agriculture there and in 
England, 372. 

Fund-holders, British, tables of 
their gains and losses from 
1800 to 1821, 445. 


Funding, observations on, 523 


Jad 


G 

Galvanism, proposed as a cure 
for epilepsy, 330. 

Gambia, account of the source 
of that river, 272. 

George II., his character drawn 
by Earl Waldegrave, 150. 
George III., Lord W.’s deline- 

ation of him when Prince of 
Wales, 182. 
anecdote 

Mr. Fox, 92. 

poctically brought to 
the seat of judgment, 171. 

- His first interview 
with Mr. Adams, the Ameri- 
can Minister, 534. 
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and 
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German language, observations 
on, and on grammatical parts 
of, 323-—326. 

Ghoorkhas, a people of Hin- 
dustan, anecdotes and cha- 
racter of, 226. 

Gilpin, Rev.W., anecdotes of, 93. 

Girgenti, account of the modern 
city of, 118. 

Goitre, that disease prevalent 
among the mountaineers 
Himala in Nepal, and cured 
by them by excision, 414. 

Greece, its antient glories sung 
in a hymn by a supposed mo- 
dern Greek bard, 420. 

Greeks, modern, their marriage- 
feast described, 309. 

Gréve, Place de, poetic account 
ofan execution there, 215. 
Gunga, Goddess, visit to her 
temple in the Himala moun- 
tains, never before seen by an 

European, 417. 


H 


Haidée, one of the heroines of 


Don Juan, her death described 
4.22. 

Heights of mountains, &c. 

Hexameters, English, 
specimen of, 171. 

Himala mountains, in Hindus- 
tan, adventurous journey 
among, and particulars of the 
country and the people, 225 
—238. 409—417. 


29. 


curious 


Hindustan, early history of, 
341. The institutions, arts, 


and character of the Hindus, 
342—348. 


Historia Brittonum, edition of 


that MS. and history of it, 425. 
History, the multiplied labours 
and important duty of the 
man who writes history, 337. 
Hogg, James, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, some account of, 429. 
Holland, Lord, See Fox. 
Hungary, descr iptive and statis- 
tical particulars of that coyn- 
try, 401—+408. 


—_ en ae 
a so — aie 


of 


Hutcheson, Francis, the moral- 
ist, ill received as a preacher 
by his father’s parishioners, 
106. 

Hutchinson, 7 her opinion 
of Cromwell, 

Hymn in praise of national free- 
dom, supposed to be sung by 
a modern Greek bard, 420. 


I and J 
Imprisonment, solitary, anew and 
severe system of, proposed, 
437. 
India, British, poetic  deline- 
ation of, 95. 
Inquisition, its establishment in 


Naples resolutely opposed, 
5G. 
Toannina, account of, $08. 
Ipsambul, antient temple at, 


brought to light and explored, 
$4. 

Irony, that species of writing 
nearly extinct since the time 
of Swift, 364. 

Italy, the women of that coun- 
try compared with those of 
England, 147. Various towns 
of, “pointed out as wholesome 
or prejudicial residences for 
invalids, 242. Obscurity of 
parts of its early history, 529. 
Fall of its Greek republics, 
531. Footing of the Saracens 
in Naples, 532. Of the Nor- 
mans, 533. 

Jumna, a river among the Hi- 
mala mountains, visit to its 
source, and to the temple of 
the Goddess at Jumnotree, 
415. 

Jupiter Ammon, Temple of, ac- 
count of, 117. 


Kk 
King, extravagant notions of 
kingly power among the Hin- 
dus, 345. 
King’s Bench, Court of, its juris- 
sliction, 


Kolzebue. 


ad 
Jive 


the German dramatist 


~ 
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particulars of his life, writings, 
and death, 449—460. 


L 

Lake of Geneva and of Con- 
stance, their height above the 
level of the sea, 29. 

Lands, cultivated in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, their 
value, 204. 

Languagg dead, See Dead, See 
also German. 

Lascars, their mode of taking 
their meals in an India-ship, 
196. 

Lauderdale, Lord, his views in 
political economy controvert- 
ed, 517. 

Law-Courts, in England, ac- 
count of, 151. Difference in 
the manner of transacting law- 
business in England and in 
France, 154. 

Le Brun, P. D. E., a French 
poet, some account of, 543. 
Liver, its supposed effect on the 
general system of the human 

body, 208. 

Lodi, Bridge of, description of 
the battle of, 511. 

London, city of, its courts of 
law, 158. 

Lotus, observations on that tree, 
146. 

Lukin, Mr., fatal result of his 
project for impregnating tim- 
ber with oleaginous matter, 
393. 


M 

Machinery, observations on thie 
employment of, in manufac- 
tures, 75. 

Malthus, Mr., remarks on his 
doctrines in political eco- 
nomy, 101. 103. 

Marriage, smgular custom re- 
specting, in Hindustan, 234. 
See also Wife. 

Varriage-feast, among the mo- 
dern Grecks, described, 509. 

Musantello. vise and fall of, ane 


of the sedition which he 
headed, 538. 

Memnon, bust of, transported to 
England, 80. 83. 

Memory, on the cultivation of, 
254. 

Milan, its cathedral described, 
149 

Military Male Orphan Asylum 
at Madras, account of, 196. 

Milton, his stern republicanism, 
3. His free remonstrance 
with Cromwell, 5. 

Mother, stanzas to the author’s 
mother, 217. Verses on the 
writer having dreamed of his 
mother, 323. 

Mulberry-tree, observations on 
the culture of, 142. 

Music, its effects onthe Deafand 
Dumb, through the medium 
of the touch, 39. 

Musk-Deer, account of, 414. 


N 

Naples, sketch of the late revo- 
lution in, 480. General his- 
tory of the kingdom of, 527. 
Establishment of the Norman 
dynasty, 533. Character of the 
people, 535. The Arragonese 
and Spanish dynasties, 7. 
That country subjected to the 
Austrian yoke, 539. Its re- 
turn to the Bourbon family, 
2b. The Neapolitans deter- 
mined opponents of the esta- 
blishment of an Inquisition, 
536. Their fluctuations In 
conduct and in fate during 
the French Revolution, 540, 
&C. 

Navy, British, account of at- 
tempts to protect it from dry- 
rot, to improve the construc- 
tion of ships, &c. 387—400. 
View of its successes during 
the late war, and of all the 
establishments connected with 
it, bv a French travelier, 491 
—506. ‘The national parti- 
alitv tur that foree, compared 
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with the army, explained by 
the same French writer, 501. 

Necker, M., on the executive 
power in great nations, 508. 

Nelson, Lord, his conduct in 
annulling the treaty with the 
Neapolitan insurgents cen- 
sured, 541. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his inglo- 
rious character as a minister, 
179. 

Nice, said not to be eligible as 
a residence for pulmonary 
invalids, 241. 

Niger, source of that river sup- 
posed to be corrected, 270. 
Normans, the foundation of 
their power in the kingdom of 

Naples, 533. 


O 

Oasis el Cassar, supposed to be 
the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, 
visit to, 88. 

Olive-tree, remarks concerning, 
143. 

Oojein, a city in Hindustan, ac- 
count of, 21. 


P 

Payment, day of, anecdote re- 
specting, 487. 

Pear-trees, on the culture and 
great varieties of, 144. 

Peasant, English, observations 
on his importance and his ne- 
glect, 365. Poetical deline- 
ation of, 368. 

Penal code, suggestions for a 
new compilation of, 435. 

Pépé, General, commands the 
revolutionary troops of Na- 
ples, 480. Deserted by -his 
army, 483. 

Persians compared with the 
Hindus, 342. 

Pesth and Buda, description of 
those cities, 406. 

Pictet, Professor, on the study 
of the dead languages, 256. 
Piedmont, Cromwell's conduct 

respecting the massacre of 


Protestants there, in 1655, 
132. Sketch of the late Re- 
volution in, 468. 480. 

Pié-poudre, Court of, its deriv- 
ation and object, 157. 

Pitt, See Chatham. 

Plagiarisms, observations on a 
rule for detecting, 49. 

PlymouthDock-yard,and Break- 
water, account of, 506. 

Poppy, on the discovery of that 
plant, a Latin Idyll, 464. 

Poussin, Nicholas, observations 
on his works, and particulars 
of his life, 315—321. 

Presence of mind, instance of, 
91. 

Priesthood, modern’ French, 
anecdotes of their “ old ac- 
customed”’ tricks, 486, 487. 

Prisoners of war, French, ob- 
servations on our treatment of 
them during the late contest, 
496. 

Production, consumption, &c. 
in political economy, observ- 
ations on, 72. 103. 

Productiveness, and unproduc- 
tiveness, observations on the 
doctrines relative to, in poli- 
tical economy, 522. 

Property, observations on the 
accumulation of, in a few 
hands, 365. 

Protecting Duties, See Duties. 

Protestants in Piedmont, their 
ill treatment in 1655 opposed 
by Cromwell, 132. 

Punishment, of young persons, 
remarks on, 260. For crim- 
inal offences, suggestions for 
anew code of, 437. 

Pyramids, of Egypt, remarks 
on, 85. Account of the open- 
ing of one, 86. 


R 
Rampore, the capital of Bischur 
in Hindustan, account of, 412. 
Raspberries, extensive culture 
of, near London, 145. 
Relics, box of, a poem, 212. 
Religion, 
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Relizion, considered as a branch 
of education, 258. Difference 
between religious knowlege 
and religious habits, 262. 
Poetic remarks on the pro- 
fessors of, 370. 

Requests, Court of, in London, 
their formation and object, 
159. 

Revolution, French, good re- 
marks on the causes of, 187. 
Consequences of the war of, 
192, 

Ricardo, Mr., observations on 
his opinions respecting value, 
67. 102. 

Rivers, their heights above the 
sea, course, rapidity, &c. 30. 
Rome, particulars of its build- 

ings, statues, &c. 28. 

Ropes, excellent, made of the 

fibres of the cocoa-nut, 141. 


S 
Sand, C. F., the assassin of Kot- 
zebue, some account of, 458. 
Sap, on the rise of, in trees, 390. 
Sardinia, King of, See Pied- 
mont. 


‘Savoyard, a poetic tale, $22. 


Saw-mills at Chatham, account 
of, and of the curious ma- 
chinery for bringing away the 
timber from them, 504. 

Sedili,abranch of the Neapolitan 
constitution, explained, 537. 

Senegal, description of thatriver, 
273. 

Sensation, and perception, the 
difference between, 253. 

Seppings, Sir R., his improve- 


ments in the construction of 


ships, 395. 

Sheerness Dock-yard, new works 
there damaged, but repaired, 
505. 

Ships, See Navy. 

Sicilian Vespers, account of the 
horrid massacre so denomin- 
ated, 584. 

Stevly, account of the attempt 
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to establish a representative 
system in that island, 115. 

Sight, want of, See Blindness. 

Silhet, in Hindustan, account of 
that district, 21. 

Sirmore province, in Nepal, ac- 
count of, 229. 

Slaves, price of, among the Hi- 
mala mountaineers in Hindus- 
tan, 4/1. 

Smith, Adam, his doctrines in 
political economy attacked 
and defended, 515. et seq. 

Snails, a preserve for, in Hun- 
gary, 403. 

Sophocles, parts of his plays 
translated, 100. 

Spain, moral picture of the peo- 
ple of, 535. 

Stafford, Marquis of, improve- 
ments on his estates in Suther- 
landshire, 219. 

Stannaries, account of those 
courts, 156. 

Strawherries, said to be medicin- 
ally useful in gout and stone, 
145. 

Sutherland, improvedstate there 
of the Marquis of Stafford’s 
estates, 219. 

Syracuse, account of, 119. 


T 

Lasso, supposed poetical pro- 
phecy concerning, 49. Ob- 
servations on his merits as a 
poet, and of the various trans- 
lations of his Jerusalem, 161, 
162. Specimens of a new 
version, 163, &c. 

Taxes, their effect on agricul- 
ture, 289. 

Temple of Apollo, at Delphi, its 
site ascertained, 299. Ofthe 
Goddess at Jumnotree, visit 
to, 415. OF the Goddess 
Gunga, 417. 

—-—— See Ipsambul, Tentyra, 
Jupiter. 

Tentyra, temple of, described, 
79. 


Thurlow. 
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Thurlow, Lord, the Chancellor, 
his political character unfa- 
vourably appreciated by Mr. 
Fox, 194. 

Tibet, supposed origin of the 
religious institutions of, 24. 
Timber, observations on the ap- 
plication of, to architectural 
constructions, 383. On the 
proper time for felling it, 389. 
On seasoning it, 392. Fatal 
result of an experiment to 
impregnate timber with olea- 

ginous matter, 393. 

, See Saw-mills. 

Toulon, evacuation of, by 
English, described 
French annalist, 510. 

Tournon, Helen de, sad story 
of, 51. 

Travelling, on the Continent, 
instructions respecting, 240. 

Trieste, description of, 27. 

Tythe, a question of, settled in 
a saw-pit, without slugs, 92. 
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U and V 
Value, observations on that term 
in political economy, 63. 67. 
101. Standard of, observ- 
ations on, 440. 524. 
Venice, Doge of, See Falicro. 
Village, in Hindustan, how con- 
stituted, 22. 
Universities, Courts of, 
jurisdiction, 156. 


W 
Waldegrave, Ear}, his characters 
of George IT. and George IIL. 
180. 182. His own character, 
and epitaph, 1$3, 184. 
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Wales, Prince of, afterward 
George IIL, his character 


drawn by Lord Waldegrave, 
182. 

Washington, General, supposed 
poetical meeting between him 
and George III. at the bar of 
judgment, 171. 

Wealth, on the definition of, 62. 
On the progress of, 70. 

Wheat, observations on the duty 
on, 290. 

Whitelock, the historian, his con- 
ference with Cromwell, 14. 

Wife, one only to three or four 
husbands, among the people 
of Bischur in Nepal, India, 
234. Observations on the 
practice of buying and of 
lending wives, in antient and 
modern times, 235. 

Women, of Wales, Shropshire, 
&c. their laborious industry 
during the fruit-season, in the 
neighbourhood of London, 
145. Of Italy and of Eng- 
land, compared, 147. 

Wooden Walls of England, that 
expression explained by a 
French writer, 501. 

Woolwich, explosion there of a 
building for impregnating tim- 
ber with oleaginoug matter, 
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, its Dock-yard deseribed 
by a French writer, 504. 


Zz, 
Zante, visit to, and account of 
that island, 123. 
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